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PREFACE. 


WE trust that we have redeemed the pledge which we made 
to our Readers in the commencement of our New Series—that, 
without altering the constitution of our Magazine, we would en- 
deavour to make it embrace a larger circle of Literature, and 
enter into more diversified subjects of inquiry. We have used 
our best judgment in the selection of the articles submitted to us ; 
and we believe that, in the last year, there will be found few com- 
munications admitted into our pages, which have not been recom- 
mended by the usefulness or elegance of the information which 
they afforded. 

In the revival of Anglo-Saxon Literature, we congratulate our- 
selves on a long-neglected branch of learning shooting forth with 
unusual vigour, and rising as it were out of the very heart of our 
historic and antiquarian researches. We expect that many valu- 
able documents connected with our early poetry and history, will 
be drawn forth from the obscurity in which they have lain, and 
illustrated with that learning and skill which will leave all former 
competitors far behind. Beowulf has been edited with a scholar’s 
talent; and we hope that Lazjamon will ere long confer still fur- 
ther honour on its well-informed and accomplished editor. 


Proferet in lucem speciosa vocabula rerum ; 
Quz priscis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegis, 
Nunc situs informis premit, et deserta vetustas. 


In Classical Literature little has been published that calls for 
our observation; and therefore we have been able to pay the 
more attention to many old and neglected volumes of Poetry, 
which, besides their intrinsic value, throw a light on circum- 
stances connected with our language, manners, and history. 

Every thing relating to the Antiquities of our country has been 
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diligently remarked and collected by us; and if we have been 
altogether silent on the subject of Politics, it has arisen from a 
conviction that it enters far too deeply and prejudicially into our 
present Literature, and by its temporary and overpowering at- 
traction, draws the general mind away from the quiet and unob- 
trusive paths of useful learning. 

Our present plan has been formed, after much consideration, 
as most suitable to the general demand; and in the execution of 
it we have endeavoured to collect materials of intrinsic and 
sterling value. If, in our Review of New Publications, we 
sometimes linger too far behind the expectations and anxieties of 
the author, it has arisen from a wish to do that justice which 
can alone be afforded by a calm and deliberate perusal. In our 
desire to commend, when a work of genius or solid learning is 
before us, we may perhaps sometimes extend our observations 
beyond the room which we could prudently spare; and a delay 
may arise, from our anxiety to state the reasons with fulness and 
impartiality which govern our critical decisions. We hope, how- 
ever, that there is little just cause of complaint on that head. 

Concerning the miscellaneous nature of the materials which 
must of necessity be collected in a Magazine like our own, the 
proportion which each subject should respectively occupy can 
never be defined with precision: a mutual and liberal concession 
will be made by our different readers, 


Poscentes vario multum diversa palato ;— 


recollecting that, whatever. may be their particular and favourite 
pursuit, the search after truth, and the advancement of liberal 
knowledge, is the common object of all. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Diary of a Tour from Norfolk to 


Liverpool, communicated by a Tradesman,” 


is written with good sense (except when 
he condescends to describe his individual 
fare at the inns), but it scarcely possesses 
sufficient originality of information or re- 
mark to merit the honour of passing sub 
prelo. 

The communications of T. C., J. A., 
and J. H. B. shall be inserted when we 
can find space for them. 

H. B., of Mansfield, is referred on the 
subject of his letter to some chapters in a 
a book called, ‘The Harmony of Lan- 
guage,’ by W. Mitford, Esq. the historian 
of Greece. 

Firz-Rose remarks, ‘‘ Matthew, sixth 
Viscount Kingsland, died issueless, and 
the titles are supposed to be extinct. The 
Hon. John Barnewall, stated in March, 
p-. 329, to have succeeded as seventh 
Viscount, died unmarried many years 
previous to his father’s decease. 

‘Your correspondent, M. page 479, is 
mistaken in stating that the title of 
Baronet, granted in 1806 to Sir Hugh 
Bateman, of Hartington, co. Derby, is 
now extinct. Sir Hugh was succeeded 
by his grandson, Sir Francis Edward 
Scott, Bart. son of his eldest daughter, 
Catherine Juliana Bateman, by Sir Ed- 
ward Dolman Scott, Bart., of Great Barr, 
co. Stafford. 

‘Lord Teignmouth, (p. 552,) was 
created a Baronet of England under the 
designation of Sir John Shore, of Heath- 
cote, co. Derby; this corrects a mis- 
statement in Debrett’s list of Baronetcies 
merged in Peerages, Lord Teignmouth’s 
baronetcy being there described as Shore 
of Teignmouth, co. Devon.’’ 

J. P. inquires for an account of the 
Rev. John Hildrop, A.M., who was rec- 
tor of Wath, near Ripon, in 1742, and 
author of an ironical and witty ‘‘ proposal 
for repealing certain statutes called the 
Ten Commandments ;”’’ besides other 
pamphlets. 

G. in turning over an old newspaper 
for another purpose, lately met with the 
following notice of the official activity of 
Crabbe’s father, which he thinks may be 
interesting to those who have lately pe- 
rused the Poet’s Life.—‘‘ Sunday last 
were seized near Martlesham, by Mr. 
John Church, Mr. George Crabbe, and 
Mr. Samuel Aldrich, of Aldeburgh, three 
bags, containing near 1000 yards of 
muslin, upwards of 600 yards of lace, 130 
yards of silk gauze, some tea and other 
goods, from three foreigners who were set 
on shore from a Dutch Hoy, at or near 
Sizewell; and the above-mentioned Mr. 


Church and Mr. Crabbe, with the assist- 
ance of another officer, have seized the 
said Hoy near Harwich, and carried her to 
Aldeburgh, where the goods are lodged in 
the Custom House.’’—Public Advertiser, 
Tuesday, April 7th, 1767. 

In answer to ANTIQUARIUS (May, 
p- 458), Mr. Wm. Horton Lioyp offers 
the following extracts from a MS. pedi- 
gree of Radclyffe in his possession, found- 


_ed, he believes, on those in Whitaker’s 


Whalley, with additions and corrections 
(as supposed) by the late Mr. W. Rad- 
cliffe, Rouge Croix, and he also refers to 
the pedigree of Sandbach in Ormerod’s 
Cheshire, vol. 3, p.56. The blazon of Sand- 
bach is not a ‘‘fess Sable,’’ but ‘‘ Sable, 
a fess,’? &c. Ormerod, from Booth’s pe- 
digrees, gives the field azure. By the 
Cheshire pedigrees, it appears that Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heiress of Sir Richard 
de Sanbach, son of Thomas de Sandbach, 
was wife of John Legh of Booths, and 
they had issue Maud, dau. and heiress, 
who was wife of Richard Radclyffe of 
Ordeshall. This is confirmed by the pe- 
digree of Legh of Booth, in the 3d vol. 
of Ormerod’s Cheshire. Sir John Legh of 
Booths (father of John above-mentioned), 
married Maude, dau. of Sir John Arderne 
of Aldford, who gave her a moiety of 
Mobberley; but she does not appear to 
have been his heir, although her great- 
grandson, who was possessed of that 
moiety of Mobberley, quartered her arms. 
Sir John Radclyffe, son of Richard and 
Maud Legh, married the dau. and heir of 
Robert Trafford, of Trafford; and he was 
probably the owner of the silver seal, be- 
cause a later generation would have quar- 
tered also the Trafford arms: and the four 
quarterings of the seal agree with those 
which he would be likely to marshal in 
the same order. 

Errata.—P, 563. Two clergymen are 
here combined; the Rev. Edward Stanley 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire, and brother 
to Sir J.T. Stanley, is, we are happy to 
suy; still living. Erase therefore ‘and 
of Alderley, — Anglesea, esq.” 

P. 570, b.31. For Brackley Moreton, 
read Brackley. 

P. 597. Last line, read Kelly. 

P.629. a.5, from bottom, read Neology. 
Last line, for final read first. 

P.639. The total given of the sale of 
Armour is that of the last day only; the 
‘*tottle of the whole’’ was 29951. 7s. 

P. 649, a. 6, read the Rev. George Bland. 

P. 652. Sir Henry Trelawney was gene- 
rally called Sir Harry, and his name spelt 
Trelawny. 

P. 666, for Hill read Still. 
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HISTORY OF WINES. 
By Cyrus Reppine. 1833. 8vo. 


“ Facunn1 calices quem non fecere disertum ?’”°—W! 0 would not be elo- 
quent, when discoursing on that which is every where described as the 
mother of Pleasure, and the nurse of Eloquence, oivos tapgwvos. Mr. 
Cyrus Redding is a true Dionysiack. He is deep ir the mysteries of 
Bacchus, knows the very penetralia of the divine cellar, and can trace the 
history of all Wines from the days of Noah, down to our degenerate times 
of adulterated port and sherry, brewed in the Domdaniel caves of fire. 
We never read a more delightful book. We smacked our lips at every 
page ; we tasted, or seemed to taste, the raspberry flavour of his Bur- 
gundy ; the violet aroma, delicate and fine, of his La Fitte. We had such 
visions of sunny vineyards, and purple clusters, and foaming vats, and 
mantling goblets, and beautiful nymphs wreathed with viny tendrils, and 
waggons reeling under their fragrant and luscious load, and ‘ patera spu- 
mantia vina capaci ;’ and then we believed that we were seated at tables 
pil’d in regal state, and by the sideboard, 

** Astabat domini mensis pulcherrimus ille 
Marmorea fundens nigra Falerna manu, 


Et libata dabat roseis Carchesia labris 
Que poterant ipsum sollicitare Jovem.” 


We sipped, we tasted, we inhaled the aromatic bouquet. We distinguished 
the seve, we acknowledged and approved the veloute, and we smacked 
our lips at the pateux ;—but, save the mark ! it was, after all, nothing but 
a day dream. It was a momentary touch of the thyrsus of the god. We 
woke sobered, and saw our jug of SMALL BEER standing by us. We never 
taste Champagne-cream ; our lips are never purpled with the rich blood 
of the Garonne, except at our Publisher’s table, at the settling the half- 
yearly accounts,—a day much to be esteemed ! ! 

Mr. Redding does not enter into the history of ancient Wines ; but we 
learn from him and others enough to assure us that the wine which 
graced the table of Augustus, would soon have been dismissed from that of 
George the Fourth. What would his Majesty * (God bless him!) have 
thought of mixing sal¢ water with Barnes's claret ; or putting into his 
bottle of Komané Conti a certain quantity of hepatic aloes? What would 
he think of boiling, stewing, mixing, and pouring honey into his delicate 
white Hermitage ; or of giving a delicious flavour to his Champagne, by 
means of rosin, pitch, wax, the smoke of the fumarium, tar, spikenard; 
pine-leaves, bitter almonds, the juice of the wild cucumber, and the hairy 
skin of a he-goat? No wonder Augustus could never get through more 
than a pint, though he put in as much honey as the liquor would take up. 





* There is a good story, at p. 320, of Mr. Redding’s book, of George the Fourth 
being taken in, with regard to some fine wine, by some of his old courtiers, who 
drank it all out, and palmed some city brewage on the unsuspicious monarch, 
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No wonder that his ancestor Julius was always sick after dinner. No 
wonder that Polyphemus was made drunk so soon ; for it is supposed that 
the wine which Ulysses gave him was Thasian ; that, Ulysses-like, he did not 
tell the giant that it required to be mixed with twenty-four parts of water, 
before it was palatable, and that it would have killed any one, but him who 
possessed such magnificent powers of digestion. The Mareotic wine was 
of great excellence ; it was white, light of digestion, and rather sweet, 
but apt to affect the head. Horace mentions that Cleopatra used to drink 
more of this than well beseemed a lady and a queen: in fact, the word he 
uses means little less than that her Eminence was furiously drunk, till 
Cesar sobered her: ‘ Mentemque /ymphatam Mareotico, redegit in veros 
timores Cesar.’ 

We have not time to enumerate the qualities of the various wines of 
Greece, which are immortalized by her bards. The Thasian we have 
mentioned ; then came that of Lesbos, which Aristotle pronounced to be 
more agreeable than that of Rhodes, jdioy 6 Aéofios: and the Byblian 
grape, and that from Phenice, and the Mendzan, famed_for its diuretic 
qualities ; the Cretan, ofves av@60,u0s, for its fragrancy like flowers ; and 
the Magnesian, soft and light ; the mild Chian, which had the same pre- 
eminence among Greek wines, as the Falernian among the Roman; the 
perfumed Saprian ; the Peparethan, very bitter ; the dry and stimulating 
Pramnian, eschewed by the dainty Athenians, so called 4x0 rov zpavveiv, 
from softening the ferocious ; and the wonderful Herian juice (in Arcadia) 
which rendered the men fools, and as a natural consequence the women pro- 
lific ; and the vineyards of Myndus and Halicarnassus, the former of which 
places was called aApordris, because the inhabitants mixed so much salt 
water * with their grape-juice, as caused gripings and purgings and flatu- 
lency. The finest Roman wines were the Massic, and Falernian. Mar- 
tial calls it ‘immortal.’ That it was very strong, like a strong rich 
liqueur, appears from the epithet of ‘ indomitum,’ bestowed upon it by 
Persius, and by Horace declaring that it required mixing with water, 


——— quis puer ocius 
Restinguet ardentis Falerni 
Pocula, praetereunte lymph ? 


It kept well; for Damasippus, when Cicero dined with him, gave him 
Falernian of 400 years old, and when the great man tasted the first glass, 
he nodded to his host and said, “ Bene ztatem fert.”’ + Horace appears 





* The Greek wines are divided into two classes, ddryopops and odvpdpo:, as they 
wanted a greater or less proportion of water. The wine mixed with sea-water was 
called Ojvos Saraccénevos. Horace speaks of the Chian as ‘ Maris expers.’ In his 
twenty-first ode of the third book, he speaks of ‘ Vina languidiora,’ an epithet, we 
believe, not elsewhere to be found, except in the 16th ode of the same: ‘ Bacchus in 
amphora languescit mihi.’ 

+ The universal voice of antiquity is in favour of the complete supereminence 
of the Falernian grape. ° 

“* Ac Methymna ferax Latiis cessere Falernis.””"—Sin. Ira. 
ne et quo te Carmine dicam 





Rhetica? Nec cellis ideo contende Falernis.’’—Virc. 
‘* Si Bacchi cura, Falernus ager.—Hor. 


Besides all the prose writers. It also appears that it was of an amber colour. ‘ Con- 
dantur parco fusca Falerna vitro.’’ (Martial, pp. 11, 40.) Summa laus Falernis a vini 
Colore dictis, MELLI FULGORE PERSPiICcUIS. (Ruellius de Succino.) Some modern 
critics have considered it to be like a rich Madeira. 
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to have had a cask in his cellar of 36 years standing. Besides these, there 
were the inferior wines ; there was the Sabine, nodile vinum, the Surren- 
tinum, Albanum, and Setinum, (the favourite of Augustus,) and the wine 
recommended by St. Paul to Titus, for his stomach ; the Nomentanum, like 
claret ; the wine of Venafrum, of Spoletum, of a bright golden colour ; 
the Sicilian Mamertinum, the Pollium of Syracuse, the growth of Cesena, 
Liguria, Verona, the wines of Marseilles and Narbonne, ‘ the violet scent- 
ed grape of Vienna,’ and the rich Muscat of Languedoc. That the an- 
cients were as fond of wine as we are, seems quite clear; and as they 
drank theirs free of duty, no wonder that they did not stint themselves to 
a pint. Melchisedec drank his wine. Homer is very eloquent in its 
praise ; he calls it rérov Oeiov, a divine beverage ; and Horace intimates 
that he indulged pretty freely in his cups, 


Laudibus arguitur vini vinosus Homerus.” 


Nestor warmed himself with generous libations of wine eleven years 
old, évdexarw évcavro: and Ulysses is described as indulging in old 
sweet wine, oivowo taXaiov iSuvraroio. Achilles drank wine and water, 
when he dined en gargon; but when he had friends, Xwporepod 5é xé- 
pape, he brought in his Magnum bonums. And even Nausicaa was al- 
lowed a cellaret at her command ; for she and her young ladies sat down 
to their bottle, of the “ vinum virgineum ;"—which we hope was Cowslip. 

The prices of the ancient wines seem to have varied, like ours, accord- 
ing to quality aud to age. The very worst kind appears to have sold for 
little more than one pound the hogshead ; but about double that price, or 
eight pounds the ton, seems to have been the common value. 

In the year A. C. 63d. (we wish he had lived then) was an excellent 
vintage. And wines were laid in at 100 nummi the amphora, which is 
about seven pounds the hogshead. An amphora of the best Chian was 
sold for a thousand nummi, or eight pounds, eleven shillings and five 
pence. The servants were allowed about a pint and a half each daily ; 
the Romans, as would be induced by their climate, generally drank their 
wine cold, but a few preferred kot negus ; old debauchees, whose stomachs 
could no longer bear liquors cold, drank hot wine. Thence Nero was 
called Caldus Nero, and Tiberius had the nick-name Biberius Caldus. 
Calidum bibebant! Augustus was forbidden by his physician to drink 
warm wine and water. The vinum decoctum was that which was first 
boiled, and then cooled in snow ; this was a refinement of Nero’s upon the 
old custom, of putting lumps of ice or snow into the wine. The favorite 
water was that which came from the aqueduct, called Aqna Martia; it 
was distinguished for its splendor and purity. Propertius says, lib. iii, 
7. 26. 


‘¢ Temperat annosum Martia Lympha merum,’’ 


Seneca was afraid of these iced wines; he thought they produced a 
schirrus in the liver. ‘ Quid tu (he says) illam estivam nivem, non 
putas Caldum obducere jecinoribus ?’’ Wine was drank at all their meals, 
breakfast, dinner, and supper ;—’Axparcopa, “Aptoroy, Acirvov; of these, 
the dinner was the lightest, and sometimes was taken without wine, for 
which reason Varro calls it, ‘ Prandium Caninum;’ the expression 
* Cone Tempestivee,”’ appears to apply to the stated hours of the meal, 
and not to the duration of it, or the manner in which it was performed. 
The supper hour among the Greeks, was later than that of the Romans, 
which was ‘ antequam advesperasceret. But we must now descend from 
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these remote timés and leave the Roman diner-out to whet his appetite 
with his garum and oysters; then to swallow his Promulsis, and after 
discussing his dinner, take out his pomatum-box. 
— Funde capacibus 
Unguenta de conchis, 

which he handed about, (“ nardo vina mereberis,”) and after being well 
anointed, and having put on his head a garland of roses, or a wreath of 
myrtle, we must leave him to talk about his fine estate in Africa, his new 
purchase near York, which he bought (a capital bargain) of Sempronius ; 
how many slaves he had in his Calabrian farm; of his new villa at Baize, (that 
he would not change for Piso’s ;) how well the empress looked yesterday at 
the Circus; how high the Tiber had risen from the rain last night, and 
how Meczenas’s chariot was seen stopping towards dark at Pulcheria’s 
lodgings in the Via Sacra, (a sly rogue that Meczenas!); how sorry he was 
to hear that Cicero had a bad sore throat and could not speak; and 
that Antonius Musa had ordered him the liver of a sea hedgehog, well 
beaten up with turpentine and fresh garlick, with a ptisan of pounded 
barley, and milk virginis annorum minus xiii, and a weak Melicrate 
four times a day; and assured his friends that if he lived on that for a 
couple of weeks, he would be able to reappear in the forum ; how Cato’s 
legs were beginning to swell, and he was becoming leucophlegmatic with 
a disordered digestion. Whether they had heard of a shocking epidemic 
appearing in Rome, that was supposed by the Senate to arise from the 
exposure of a putrid body of an hippopotamus in Upper Egypt ; and thata 
detachment of the 45th legion with one of the Consuls, was under orders to 
sail, for the purpose of burying it, with an offering of a new gold beard to 
Jupiter Serapis; though some, among whom was the Pontifex Maximus, 
attributed the cause of the pestilence (Apollo’s anger) to a child born with 
two heads, in a village near Antioch. All these highly curious and in- 
teresting subjects we must quit, to come to ‘ tempora nobis propriora ;’ 
and we must leave the company of the elder Cyrus, to put ourselves under 
the guidance of his illustrious modern namesake, Mr. Cyrus Redding. 

The varieties of the vine are very numerous. In Spain, more than four 
hundred have been discovered ;« and in France a thousand distinctions 
have been reckoned. Mr. Dumont observed nineteen varieties in one 
vineyard of the Jura. It is impossible to trace its original country ; the 
wild plant is lost, as the parent stock of the wheat t¢ is also sought in vain, 
but they both came doubtless from the East. The limits within which the 
vine flourishes (for it will grow more south and north) are in an extent 
of about sixteen degrees ; taking the north latitude of Coblentz, 51°. and 
the south of Cyprus 34°. 30.{ ‘The line trends from the east south-west, 
and runs from Coblentz to the mouth of the Loire ; yet hock and champagne 
are both made three degrees north of the mouth of the Loire ; and therefore 
it is very difficult to ascertain the reason why, as you approach the west, the 
latitude in which the wine flourishes, retreats. ‘This however is the case ; 
and perhaps the greater humidity of the climate may account for it ; per- 
haps its more clouded skies and less solar light. We have heard that in 





* The English people in general know the names of a few vineyards, but they are 
quite ignorant of the names of the grapes, some of which we have given further on. 

+ Mr. H. Murray says, that the indigenous wheat is found in Barbary; we should 
like to know if that assertion is founded on well-established facts. 

} Even in Calabria, and the South of Italy, they are obliged to shade their vines 
from the too fervent heat by fern. 
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some parts of Cornwall the apricot will not ripen for want of sun ; if that 
is so, it will throw some light on this question so much disputed and dis- 
cussed. In Asia, no good wine is made south of Shiraz in Persia, lat. 33°. 
In America,« the Hock grape is cultivated even in Canada by the Ger- 
man settlers. The majority of fine and rich wines is grown on the side of 
hills: Virgil says, 

Bacchus amat colles. 
They must not be hills of great elevation, not mountains, but with summits 
well wooded, and open to the sun; still a southern aspect is not indis- 
pensible. The vine is productive on the left banks of the Rhine and 
Moselle. The wine of Rheims grows in a northern aspect, and this 
almost at the extent of the northern boundary of the vine’s growth. In 
Burgundy they consider the south-eastern aspect to be subject to latter 
frosts ; it would appear that the aspect is not of much consequence if the 
climate and soil are favorable ; though certainly a south and south eastern 
is to be preferred. The most fatal ravages to the vineyards in the south, 
are the frosts in April and May, after the vines, which are very susceptible 
of atmospheric changes, are advanced in bud. 

The vine likes a soil dry, light, and strong. Soils calcareous, porous, 
and volcanic are favourable to it. The rich, fat, or strong soils never pro- 
duce even tolerable wine. On a wet soil, the vine will not grow at all; 
it hates being mixed with water even at its earliest stage of growth; but 
there are minute and delicate points regarding the state of the earth as 
suited to the vine, that we do not understand. In one little vineyard in 
Burgundy, that of Mont Rachet, the soil, the aspect is the same, the vines 
are the same, and the culture and care alike; and yet three distinct va- 
rieties of wine are produced. ‘The first, Mont-Rachet Ainé—the inferior, 
Mont- Rachet Chevalier—a third, possessing no good qualities, Mont-Rachet 
Batard. How is this to be explained? Vines are trained either in what 
the French call ‘Tige haut,’ or ‘ Tige bas.’ The former on trees and 
trellises—the second on short poles or sticks, or reeds. North of Pro- 
vence, in France, Germany, Switzerland, and Hungary, the low training 
prevails. In Italy, trees and trellis work abound. The vines of Greece 
are thick in the stalk, and grow like pollards, supporting themselves. In 
Italy, the maple is chiefly used in Lombardy and Tuscany, and the elm 
and poplar in the vineyards of Naples and the South. Great care must 
be used in manuring. No animal manure but that of birds must be used ; 
but vegetable, such as the leaves of briars, thorns, lucerne, and lupins, 
are the best. Maturity is sometimes advanced (as much as fourteen days) 
by annular incisions in the bark. 

The vine bears well to sixty or seventy years, and is about seven years 
before it comes into bearing ; but grafting on the stocks or roots brings it 
into bearing the first year.t The names of the vines are little known in 
England ; we shall giveafew. In France, the black morillon, the madailene, 
and the vine from Ischia, the meunier, (the earliest known ;) the bourgignon, 





* No less than seventy kinds of wild vines are known in America, though all do not 
bear fruit ; at Washington there is a species of grape grown not known in Europe called 
Catarobe, and at Boston is a good grape called Isabelle. 

+ It is not generally known, that the tendrils of the vine will produce fruit, by 
cutting them off near the place from which they spring on thebranch ; in a short time 
small nobs make their appearance,—these become grapes equal in excellence to any 
on the tree. This discovery was made at Strasburgh. Vines, from cuttings, live 
longest, and bear most; from ayers, they shoot earliest. Vines are regenerated by 
what is called provignage and couchage. 
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the ¢einturier or gros gamet, the cornichon, the white griset, the morillon, 
the mornain, the muscat, the chasselas from Cyprus, the civatat, the Co- 
rinth grape, the Aleppo, the vionnier grown at Condrieu,* the gouais, the 
verjus, and others. An hundred and twenty species have been numbered 
in Andalusia and Grenada alone. The pineau grape produces the Bur- 
gundy and Champagne ; of this there are eighteen varieties. Hermitage is 
grown from the Shiraz grape of Persia. The Cédte rotie comes from the 
serine. In the South of Spain, the variety called Pedro Ximenes, is that 
from which the wines esteemed in England, are made. The French grape 
from near Orleans produces on the Rhine the best German wine. The 
grape is ripe about the end of September ; the signs of its maturity are 
the colour of the skin, the brownness of the stems, and the transparency of 
the pellicle. The red grape is generally ripe before the white. White- 
wine grapes are seldom picked from the clusters, for the astringency of the 
stems is supposed to be beneficial in enabling the wine to keep. The 
colouring matter is only in the skin ; all pulps are alike. . 

We cannot enter at all into the process of making ; it varics with every 
district. In Burgundy the must remains in the vat thirty-six hours, at 
Narbonne seventy days. In Germany they never use the stalks, in Por 
tugal always. The casks are made of oak or beech ; they go by different 
names in different parts of France. In Marne queue, in Cher tonneaw, 
Loire poincon, La Vendée pipe, Lyons botte, Bordeaux barrique. When large 
they are called muid, when very large fondres. ‘There is only one kind of 
wine made without treading or pressing ; this is the ‘ Lagrima.’ The grapes; 
melting with ripeness, are suspended in ‘branches, and the wine is pro- 
duced from the droppings. In this way the rich malaga is prodifceéd ;. and 
so was the Lacryma Christi. Cyprus winet is beaten with mailets om an 
inclined plane. In the South of France a strong spirituous:wine is made 
called muet, that is never suffered to ferment at all. The French have 
wines they call domestic, never exported, and unknown here. They are 
boiled with brandy and aromatic seeds, and are very rich; they are com- 
mon in Italy, Spain, and France. Corsica is famous for such wines, which 
in England (where people -are very ignorant of wines), pass for Malaga, 
Cyprus, and Tinto. Boiling will give to new wine the maturity of age, 
and claret and port afe often so treated. The vins de Liqueur, are 
Cyprus, Syracuse, Malaga, &c. where the saccharine principle has not 
entirely disappeared during the process of fermentation. The vins de Paille 
are so called, from the grapes being laid for several months on straw, before 
they go to the press. The vin Mousseur is well known, and wants no 
explanation. France possesses the greatest vegetable gifts that God has 
bestowed on man—corn, wine, and oil—she is emphatically the vineyard 
of the earth. From the Moselle and Champagne of the North, to the 
Lunel and Frontignac of the Southern provinces, about four millions of 
acres are in vineyard. The produce is valued at 22,516,220/. sterling, 
the total value exported about three millions. The French wine that 
keeps longest, is the Roussillon, which has been drank good above a cen- 





* We were present at a dinner the other day, when the company disputed about the 
meaning of the word serchal Madeira. Most persons considered it to be the name 
of the vineyard. Some said it meant searchall about, and you wont find its equal! 
The fact is, it is the name of the grape—Cerchal—or Sergal ; which is also grown in 
Sicily. 

+t The grape which gives the rich wines of Lunel and Frontignac, is asserted to 
have been imported into that country from the East during the crusades, out of Pales- 
tine, or Cyprus. ‘ 
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tury old. The duties are very heavy, amounting-to more than 20 per 
cent. The octroi, on entcring Paris, is 17s. 6d. the hectolitre,* which is 
equal to the price of the wine itself. This is very destructive ; for the 
wines of choicest quality, owing to these taxes, are found to pay the grower 
worst. Bourdeaur exports most, Marseilles about half as much, then 
Montpelier and Toulon. he exportation from Bourdeaux in 1827 was 
54,492 pipes. About 20,000 tuns come to England. Wine at Paris is more 
than double the price of that at Bourdeaux. A hogshead of the best 
claret, made up for the English market, is 50/., and the duty 16. more ; 
the rest is the profit of our honest merchants at home, who make one cask 
into two, and then charge 80/. a-piece. 

. It,is impossible to trace the vineyards or qualities of the wines back to 
any remote period, though the vineyards of Autun were there in the 
time of the Romans. The aroma, the perfume, the delicacy of the 
modern wines, are supposed to have been unknown two centuries ago. 
The oldest vineyards are those of Champagne. The excellence of the 
wine was known so far back as 1328. Vinceslaus, King of Bohemia, 
came to France to negociate a treaty with Charles VI.; and arriving at 
Rheims, and having tasted the Champagne, he spun out his treaty as long 
as he could, and then gave up all that was required, in order to prolong 
bis stay, and get drunk on Champagne every day before dinner. The 
banks of the Marne are most celebrated for this wine, in the arrondisse- 
ments of Chalons, Rheims, Vitry, and Epernay. About 1,560,887 hec- 
tolitres are grown. The Vitry sells for twenty pence a bottle, and the 
Chalons for twelve. The red. Champagne of Bouzy is the most cultivated, 
and the white of Sillery, which last is grown on the lands of Verzenay and 
Mailly, of'-the blackest grape. The name of Sillery was given from the 
soil ; and from a Marquis who improved it, it was called Vin de la Mare- 
chale :- it is chiefly monopolized by Paris and London. In all the dis- 
tinguished vineyards of Champagne, they only cultivate the black grape, 
called the plant doré, being a variety of vine called pinet or pineau. In 1394, 
this was called Pinoz, and placed in an ordonnance of the Louvre above all 
the grapes. The price of vine-land varies exceedingly : some will not 
bring more than 40/. the acre ; some rise to 5002, which has yielded 750 
bottles the acre. The ptisannes de Champagne are those still wines put 
into bottles at ten or eleven months old; they are recommended by 
physicians, as aperient and wholesome. The grower sells the finest 
Champagne to the merchant at from two francs to three. The merchant 
sells to his purest at from three francs to six ; thus doubling the profit of 
the grower on the wine passing through his hands. Monsieur Moet, of 
Epernay, has from five to siz hundred thousand bottles in his cellars in store. 
The cellars are cut out of the limestone rock, and are of immense extent. 
The rose coloured Champagnes are of the second quality: the colour is 
obtained sometimes from the grape, but generally from a little red wine, 
or a few drops of liquor made of elder berries. No one in France drinks 
rose-coloured Champagne who can get any other; but wines which would 





* The hectolitre is twenty-six English gallons ; the /itre a little more than a quart. 
All measures are resolved into litres and hectolitres. 

+ The wine merchants are among the greatest rogues in England, and stand parti- 
cularly in need of reform. Then come attornies, tailors, lords of the manor, millers, 
the fancy china and India warehouse men; picture-dealers, cleaners, &c. Jewellers 
are great knaves. Of mantua-makers we cannot speak, being of the male sex; but 
we think their virtue suspicious, as well as that of sempstresses; brewers are. 
rogues ingrain. The gin-distillers should be banished to a place, that we will not 
name to ears polite. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. II. C 
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please at Paris would not be drank at Frankfort. The red Champagnes 
are of another class, and very good, but little known in England; they 
chiefly go to Belgium. In wines the Dutch understand what they are 
about better than we do. We have no time to enter into this history of 
the wines of the second or inferior quality ; therefore we shall end our 
account by recapitulating the finest wines, according to their excellence. 
1. Sillery, most esteemed in foreign countries. 2. Ay, effervescing. 3. 
Mareuil. 4. Pierry,dry wine and keeps. 4. Dizy. 6. Epernay. The 
wines of Champagne are generally in perfection about three years after 
cellaring ; but they do not lose in delicacy for ten or even twenty years, 
and are often found good at the age of thirty or forty. A great Joss 
occurs to the Champagne merchants from breakage from the effervescence, 
by the expansion of carbonic acid gas: it generally happens in July or 
August ; in ordinary cases, it amounts to four per cent., sometimes to 
forty or fifty. If the breakage does not amount to more than eight or 
ten per cent., the owner does not trouble himself ; but of course he has 
the piles of wine taken down; the workmen are obliged to enter the 
cellars with wire-masks ; the breakage ceases in September. 

Of Burgundy, the wine district is situated under the 45th or 46th 
degrees of latitude, and is about 60 leagues long by 30 wide. The most 
celebrated district is the Cdte d’Or, consisting of a chain of calcareous hills, 
extending from Dijon. The other two districts are those of the Sadne 
and the Loire, and that of the Yonne. The total annual value of the 
Burgundy vineyards amounts to 52,139,495 francs. The vine districts 
are known by the name of Céte de Nuits, Cdte de Beaune and Cote Cha- 
lonnaise. Burgundy is the most perfect of all known wines in the qualities 
deemed essential to vinous perfection. The grapes are the norieu, and 
the Pineau, and the chaudenay, for the white. ‘The Romanée Conti is the 
most perfect and finest burgundy : it is produced in an inclosure of only 
two hectares in extent on a south-east aspect, the ground forming an angle 
of five degrees in slope. Inferior wines are owing chiefly to difference of 
site, and the unknown qualities of the soil, as the treatment is alike. The 
Richebourg contains about six hectares. The Clos Vougeot about forty-eight 
hectares; the famous St. George wine is grown near Nuits. The Beaune 
borders on Aloxe, and near it grows the Pomard and Volnay, a fine deli- 
cate wine with the taste of the raspberry. It is impossible to account for 
the cause of the superior excellence of small spots in vineyards over 
others, on the same soil, with the same aspects, climate, care, cultivation ; 
yet soitis. The finest white Burgundy of the Cote d'Or is the Mont- 
rachet : this brings 1,200 francs the queue. Most of the red Burgundies 
bring from 400 to 600 francs ; but the proprietors of the Romanée Conti 
and Clos Vougeot never sell their wine in wood ; they keep them for years, 
and then sell them only by auction, in particular bottles made on purpose, 
with their own seals ; and the Romanée Conti will sel/ for seven francs a 
bottle from the proprietors’ cellar; the Clos Vougeot at six francs. We 
cannot dwell on the secondary wines. The chief white wine of the Yonne 
is the Chablis. The wines of Tonnerre are inferior. The arrondissement of 
Macon furnishes the delicious white Pouil/y, almost the rival of Champagne. 
Little Burgundy is exported, because, imprimis, as good a price can be 
obtained in France as elsewhere. Romanée Conti is grown on six acres 
of land only, La Tache on four. The Paris market will easily absorb this. 
Chambertin is very scarce out of France. Secondly, they do not bear 
carriage well: the merchants will not keep them in a cellar subject even 
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to the vibration of the pavements, or any other movement. Thirdly, in 
England, the wiseacres who swallow fiery brandied Port, stained with 
logwood, think pure and delicate Burgundy unwholesome. The Burgun- 
dies of the finest class, rank thus :—1. Romanée Conti. 2. La Tache. 
3. Chambertin. 4. Romanée St. Vivant. 5. Richebourg. 6. Nuits. 7. St. 
Georges. 8. Clos Vougeot. 9. Premaux. 10. Vosnes. 11. La Perriere. Of white, 
Mont Rachet, Goutte d’Or, and Genevrieres of Meursault. The longest du- 
ration of the finest Burgundies does not exceed twelve or fifteen years : 
after that time they decline: they attain their perfection from the second 
year. The system of making is not so perfect in Burgundy as-in Cham- 
aigne. 
. The wines of the Rhone are in the department of the Drome. The 
vineyards of Valence are the most important. The wines of Tain are 
exclusively bought up for Bourdeaux. Of the Hermitage grown in Valence, 
the average is about 2700 hectolitres ; it is grown on a hill with a south 
aspect near Tain—the soil granite, gravel, and sand. This is the richest 
coloured wine the French have, but it will not keep more than twenty 
years. In bottles, the best sells for about four francs less than our 
abominable Port. The white Hermitage is made of white grapes only. This 
is the finest white wine France produces. It will keep above a century: 
but its taste and perfume undergo a change: its taste is very peculiar ; 
to us it has a flavour as if cedar wood had been immersed in it. The Er- 
mitage Paille is a rich sweet wine. Red Hermitage is produced from two 
plants called little and great segros ; a tradition is current, that this grape 
was brought from Shiraz by one of the hermits of Bessas. White her- 
mitage is produced from the Rousanne grape. * * » + 


(To be concluded in our nezt.) 





COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS. Vo. I, IJ. Pickerrne, 1834. 


“ Wuy is the harp of Quantock so long silent?” was the affectionate 
expostulation of one who remembered its early melodies, and who lamented 
that they were so prematurely suffered to expire. But why, being a poet, 
it may be asked, did not Mr. Coleridge delight continually in his high 
calling? Did he feel no pleasure in the exercise of his art ?—how 
quenched he the fire of inspiration >—how sealed his prophetic lips? In 
short, why, being a son of Apollo, did he cease to sing? We do not know 
that we are authorised even to suppose the cause; but in our days at 
least, we think it as much as even men highly gifted can expect, if they 
are enabled to rise to eminence in any one accomplishment or art; and 
though the mind is enriched and supported by fullness and variety of 
attainment, yet undoubtedly there are some studies that exercise ap- 
parently no favourable influence on the cultivation of others. We sup- 
pose no great mathematician was ever a great poet. Now, it is 
perhaps possible, that Mr. Coleridge’s profound investigations, various and 
splendid acquirements, remote speculations, recondite reasonings and dis- 
quisitions, may have carried his mind away from those trains of thoughts 
which poetry calls her own, and have given it other associations less 
favourable and native to it. Perhaps the reason is to be referred to 
other causes. To the engrossing nature of the important questions con- 
nected with the constitutional and religious welfare of the country. Some- 
thing to the demands of society and distractions of conversation : some- 
thing to the reluctance which all occasionally feel to write, when they can 
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. indulge in the luxury of spreading the thoughts of others before them, and 


feeding at will on the fruits of their rich imaginations, and gazing on the 
magnificent creations of their genius: or lastly, perhaps, the public mind 
has been slow in appreciating the value of Mr. Coleridge's poems, has 
visited them with neglect, has met them with ridicule, and has found 
itself incapable of duly estimating their merit. We presume that this 
latter cause may- not be without reason advanced by us. Mr. C. has 
profoundly studied the principles of poetry ; he has rigidly adhered to 
those principles in the execution of his art, and he has left to the public 
the free choice of approbation or neglect. He has not, as other poets have 
done, supplicated their favour, followed their direction, bowed to their 
caprices, and pandered to their desires. Mr. Coleridge has studied, till 
study has led to well-grounded love and highest admiration, the elder poets 
of his country : he has recognized the justness of their views, the excellence 
of their execution ; and he has been aware upon what deep and extensive 
basis they erected the imperishable edifice of their art. But in the mean- 
while the public taste had followed far behind him ; it had gradually been 
vitiated and impaired ; it had lost its healthy desires and appetites ; and 
became insatiably craving after a different kind of food. ‘There was no lack 
of supply, when such was the demand ; and its pampered gluttony was for 
ever seeking after new provocations. This has been the case with the poetic 
taste of the country for many years ; and this at once accounts for the long 
neglect of those who were patiently working on the solid and assured princi- 
ples of nature and truth, while others, more highly favoured, were throwing 
off their glittering corruscations before admiring crowds, and supplying with 
eager rapidity every vicious demand as it arose. Now the effect of all this 
has been to bring the public mind to a poetical taste and feeling which is 
decidedly incorrect, and opposed to the best models, ancient or modern, and 
to the most established rules and precedents. All the different and dis- 
tinct provinces of poetry have been confounded, which had been so care- 
fully, jealously, and properly guarded and separated. The deepest tragic 
passions, the most violent emotions, the most terrific inflictions, the most 
awful catastrophes, peculiar to that domain over which Melpomene presided, 
have been transplanted into those provinces which had been previously 
held sacred to feelings of a softer nature, more flexible, more various, more 
closely associated with the ordinary habits of life, with our habitual trains 


~ of thought, and with the associations and impressions which are moderated 


and subdued, and mingled, when the mind is in a state of health na- 
tural to it. Inordinate passion, fierce, uncontrollable resolves, inexor- 
able destinies, and heart-rending catastrophes, have swept away before 
them every gentler feeling, every diversified incident, every mingled motive, 
every calmer desire ; and all that constitutes the general character, that 
forms the common nature, and that makes the mingled yarn of which the 
life of man is woven. From this class of poets, from their erroneous 
views, and strange creations, and perishable theories, we turn with plea- 
sure to the pruductions of Mr. Coleridge’s muse. There we meet with 
natural thoughts clothed in becoming and appropriate language, with fine 
picturesque imagery, rich fancies, and delicate modulation of language. 
While we candidly and unreservedly assert, that we do not think Mr.Coleridge 
successful in the delineation of the higher passions of tragedy ; and that 
there is in his dramatic productions too much pomp of language, and a want 
of clear, distinct, and forcible character in his persons ; while even in some 
other of his Poems, we still think that the gracefulness of his step is 
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encumbered by the stately magnificence of his drapery; im many, or most 
of his lyrical productions, we acknowledge with delight their great and 
various excellence. The Ancient Mariner, Christabel, and Geneveive, 
are the productions of a truly poetical mind, combining original genius, 
with a knowledge of the Muse’s art, and with a command over the col- 
lected treasures of the realms of Parnassus. The thoughts which are con- 
ceived are expressed in the truest and most appropriate language, while 
the imagery that surrounds them is never wanting in harmony, and in 
fulness of effect. These Poems, however, are well known to the general 
reader, and safely inshrined in the hearts and heads of all the lovers of 
song. We will give therefore a fragment of one previously unknown to us, 
which seems to possess many of Mr. Coleridge's peculiar excellencies— 
elegant in its design, and chaste in its execution. 


THE BALLAD OF THE DARK LADIE. 
A Fragment. 


Beneath yon birch with silver bark, 
And boughs so pendulous and fair, 
The brook falls scattered down the rock, 
And all is mossy there. 
And there upon the moss she sits, 
The Dark Ladie in silent pain, 
The heavy tear is in her eye, 
And drops and swells again. 


Three times she sends her little page 
Up the castled mountain’s breast, 
If he might find the knight that wears 

The griffin for his crest. 
The sun was sloping down the sky, 
And she had lingered there all day, 
Counting moments, dreaming fears, 
Oh! wherefore can he stay? 
She hears a rustling o’er the brook, 
She sees far off a swinging bough, 
“Tis he! ’tis my betrothed knight, 
Lord Falkland, it is thou!’’ 
She springs, she clasps him round the 
neck, 
She sobs a thousand hopes and fears ; 
Her kisses glowing on his cheeks, 
She quenches with her tears. 


* * * *® 


‘My friends, with rude ungentle words, 
They coff and bid me fly to thee ; 

Oh! give me shelter in thy breast, 
Oh! shield and shelter me! 

‘«My Henry, I have given thee much, 
I gave what I can ne’er recal ; 

I gave my heart, I gave my peace, 
Oh! Heaven! I gave thee all.” 


The Knight made answer to the Maid, 
While to his heart he held his hand, 
‘* Nine castles hath my noble sire 
The stateliest in the land. 


‘¢ The fairest one shall be my love’s, 
The fairest castle of the nine! 

Wait only till the stars peep out, 
The fairest shall be thine. 


‘¢ Wait only till the hand of Eve, 
Hath wholly closed yon western bars, 

And through the dark we two will steal 
Beneath the twinkling stars.’’ 


‘The dark? the dark? No! not the 
dark! 
The twinkling stars! How, Henry, how? 
O. God! ’twas in the eye of noon 
He pledged his sacred vow. 


‘« And in the eye of noon, my love 
Shall lead me from my mother’s door, 
Sweet boys and girls all clothed in 
white 
Strewing flowers before. 


‘* But first the nodding Minstrels go ; 
With music meet for lordly bowers ; 
The children next in snow-white vests, 
Strewing buds and flowers. 
‘‘ And then my love and I shall pace— 
My jet-black hair in pearly braids— 
Between our comely bachelors 
And blushing bridal maids.’’ 





The leading quality of Mr. Coleridge's poetry is not to be sought in the 
moral sublimity, the deep emotion of his great contemporary, the poet of Rydal 
Mount ; nor is it in the pensive tenderness, the thoughtful affection of the 
Laureate’s song ; but it consists in a high imaginative power,—in a fancy 
throwing its brilliant and grotesque lights even over the shaded abodes of 
sorrow--in a feeling of the picturesque, the romantic, the supernatural—in 
a playful seriousness, dallying with its griefs ; sometimes delighting to dwell 
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among the fables of enchantment—amid the pageants of chivalry, in masque 
and tournament—sometimes in the wild and savage solitudes of nature— 
anon in gilded palaces, among the breathing forms of art—then is it to 
be seen fetching from the colder and far off dwellings of philosophy, subtle 
speculations, and fine analogies ; and then again all these are intermingled 
and fused by the Genius of Poetry, and one of our bard's beautiful and 
singular creations starts up before us. We have only room for one more 
specimen, which we shall make, of a little poem that has we think a very 
pretty and pensive kind of beauty of its own, encased in a tuneful. and 


elegant versification. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 


Verse, a breeze mid blossoms straying 
Where hope clung feeding like a bee,— 
Both were mine! life went a maying 
With nature, hope and poesy 

When I was young ! 


‘¢ When I was young ?’’—ah ! woeful 

‘¢ when !”’ 
Ah! for the change twixt now and then! 
This breathing house not made with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 
O’er airy cliffs, and glittering sands, 
How lightly then it flashed along— 
Like those trim skiffs unknown of yore, 
On winding lakes and rivers wide, 
That ask no aid of sail or oar, 
That fear no spite of wind or tide ! 
Nought cared this body for wind or weather 
When youth and I liv’d in it together. 


Flowers are lovely—love is flower-like, 
Friendship is a sheltering tree, 
Oh! the joys that came down shower-like, 
Of friendship, love, and liberty. 

Ere I was old ! 


“« Ere I was old ??’—ah! woeful “ ere’’ 
Which tells me youth’s no longer here ! 


Oh, subtle youth for years so many and 
sweet, 

*Tis that thou and I are one. 

I'll think it but a fond conceit— 

It can not be that thou art gone! 

Thy vesper-bell hath not yet toll’d :— 

And thou wert aye a masker bold. 


What strange disguise hast now put on, 
To make believe that thou art gone ? 

I see these locks in silvery slips, 

This drooping gait, this altered size; 

But spring-tide blossoms on thy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes. 
Life is but thought—so think I will, 
That youth and I are house-mates still. 


Dew-drops are the gems of morning 

But the tears of mournful eve! 

Where no hope is, life’s a warning 

That only serves to make us grieve 
When we are old. 


That only serves to make us grieve 
With oft and tedious taking leave. 
Like some poor nigh-related guest, 
That may not rudely be dismist, 

Yet hath outstayed his welcome while, 
And tells the jest without the smile. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from Vol. I. p. 478.) 


1806. Nov. 30. Read circumstantial details of Mr. Foz’s illness, contain- 
ing many interesting anecdotes of that illustrious statesman, whose reputa- 
tion after all transcends—lI blush to disclose it—any proofs I have ever been 
able to discover of his ability. Burke he appears to have estimated more 
highly than I expected. What he says of “his eloquence casting a 
shadow over the wisdom it enshrines,”’ Mackintosh repeated to me 
as his own idea. Fox was evidently a Deist ; but he believed in the 
immortality of the soul, and appears to have derived much succour from 
this persuasion in his latter moments. 

Dec.2. Read Franklin's works—by some very judicious remarks it 
appears that Franklin saw clearly enough that population will mount 
up to the means of subsistence, and must be increased by increasing those 
powers; but to Malthus still remains the originality of distinctly consider- 
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ing its nisus to mount higher, and the physical and moral checks by 
which this effort is repressed. 

Dec. 13. Went tothe Opera. Semiramide—Catalani's first appearance 
—of highest excellence—asserted her pre-eminence at the first outset. 
Her voice of prodigious compass, sweet, clear, brilliant, and powerful 
through its whole extent ; running the most rapid, intricate, and extensive 
divisions with the utmost precision and veracity, ascending and descending 
for two octaves through every chromatic interval articulately, with the 
speed of lightning, equally great in the delicate, the graceful, and the sob- 
bing, asin the impassioned and bravura style ; combining in an exalted 
degree the voice of Mara, the execution of Billington, and the pathos of 
Banti, but infinitely superior to all. I have no conception of higher ex- 
cellence in the art—the house overflowing and transported with delight 

Dec. 14. Spent the day with Ellis in pleasant chat. “It runs merrily,” 
said Fox, “ when the water gushed out at the first tapping.” Said to Lord R. 
Spencer in an early stage of the negociation, “ Buonaparte’s views on the 
Continent are, I fear, not yet completed, and therefore I am afraid peace is 
at present hopeless.” A friend of his related from a conversation which 
passed between Parr and Fox, that the latter was a Christian : of this, 
however, I much doubt, though certainly it was most abhorrent to Fox’s 
nature to dissemble. 

Jan. 10, 1807. Read the last volume of Sir Charles Grandison, for the 
most part a heavy appendage. Richardson, though destitute of higher in- 
vention, is very happy in minute details, where he does not indulge too 
much in the natural effeminacy of his mind. One would think he had been 
bred up among women.* After all, I am afraid that the tendency of such 
works is less to amend the heart and conduct, than to disgust one with 
real life ; and this not so much from the characters described, as from the 
issues ascribed to these actions. A Sir Charles Grandison might surely 
be found, if such consequences would flow from such principles, feelings, 
and deportment; but, oh! how such a man in real life would be chafed 
and tormented. Yet the solace to the mind from these fictions for the 
time is sweet, and I part with regret from the dramatis persone as from an 
old and valued acquaintance. 

Feb. 1. Looked over the Prolegomena to Hughes’ edition of Spenser's 
Fairy Queen. He has a very neat image in his Essay on Allegorical Poetry. 
“ The art of framing allegories, like that of painting upon glass, he observes, 
is now little practised, and in a great measure lost. Our colours want 
richness and transparency, and are either so ill-prepared, or so unskilfully 
laid on, that they more often sully the light which is to pass through them, 
than agreeably tincture and beautify it.” 

Feb. 22. Looked over Beloe’s Anecdotes of Scarce Books ; giving me a 
perfect surfeit of these literary rarities ; the collectors of which rank, in 
my estimation, not a degree higher than butterfly-hunters. 

March 19. Began Loudon on Country Residences. His theory of taste 
with which he sets out, is too contemptible for criticism. How far will 
fancy go, when he gravely asserts, ‘that a well-proportioned female figure 
placed erect, assumes nearly the form of two cones united at their bases, and 
that the breasts are also each acone ! 

March 24. Began an Abridgment of Abraham Tucker’s “Light of Nature 





* From Richardson’s Correspondence, published subsequently to the time when 
this observation was made, Mr. Green’s remark’proves true. 
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pursuéd,”’ which Sir James Mackintosh strongly recommended to my 
notice. I like the spirit of the editor, which he has probably caught 
from his author, though I do not think he has got quite the right 
scent of true philosophy; but his modes of thinking seem original and 
masterly. 

March 29. There is a small blemish in the 25th stanza of the 2d canto 
of Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel—more disgraceful perhaps to discover 
than to incur ; when describing a sweet morning breeze, 


And peeped forth the violet pale, 
And spread her breast the mountain rose. 


yet Poets ought to be very guarded against this species of anachronism. 

April 23. Finished Hume's Essays in Ritchie’s Appendix to his Life, 
his character of Sir Robert Walpole, and his critique on Wilkie’s Epigo- 
nead. ‘The essays aim rather at elegant instruction, than profound research, 
and novel moral discoveries. On the seventh, however, on the middle sta- 
tion of life, he remarks that it is evident more genius is requisite to make 
a good lawyer, or physician, than a great monarch, since out of twenty- 
eight of our sovereigns, eight have been regarded as of great capacity. 
Of philosophers, he esteems Galileo and Newton so far above the rest, that 
he can admit no other into the same class with them—not Bacon? His 
character of Sir R. Walpole appears a very just one, wonderfully so for the 
time when it was written. His review of the Epigoniad evinces, as might 
be expected, more acuteness of observation than of sensibility of taste. Of 
an epic poem he remarks, that the story is the least essential part ; force of 
versification, vivacity of images, justness of description, and the natural 
play of the passions, are the chief circumstances which distinguish the 
Poet from the Novelist. 

May 8. Finished four volumes of Washington’s Life. Marshall observes 
of him, that prosperity never relaxed his exertions, nor could the most dis- 
astrous state of things drive him to despair. His compositions are solid, 
able, and masterly productions, well reasoned, and heightened by touches 
of true unaffected eloquence, flowing from the heart. It appears from 
Marshall's account, that America was nearly exhausted, when we abandoned 
the struggle. 

Read Lord Grenville’s Letter to the Secretary of the Society for Christian 
Information—a most able, powerful, masterly, and conclusive composition. 

June 29. Called at Christ Church in the morning. ‘Talking of the su- 
perstition of dreams, Mrs. Mitchell stated what she had seen in her father’s 
hand-writing. He dreamed that his lady, who was then with child, would 
be brought to bed of a son on a particular day, and that on that day month 
the child should die. There was an addition to his dream, he said, which 
he wished to keep solely to himself. On the day foretold his lady 
was brought to bed of a son, and he appointed that day month for the 
christening. The christening passéd off quite well, the child was in perfect 
health, and about eleven in the evening they were remarking how little 
faith was to be given to dreams though partially fulfilled, when the nurse 
‘came down and said ‘the child was taken with convulsions ;’ before twelve 
he was dead. After this, said Mrs. Mitchell, my mother used to say my 
father never held his head up ; but, being appointed King’s Chaplain went 
to Oxford to take his degree, when he sickened, and soon after died. My 


mother said she always thought that the other event which he dreamed, 
but concealed, was his own death. 
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July 3. Dined at the White Horse. Mr. related a most extraor- 
dinary adventure,* which came, he said, from two friends of undoubted 
veracity, and happened within half a century. They were proceeding 
from Berwick to Edinburgh, when a stormy evening compelled them to 
take shelter, and put up at a solitary inn on the road, some miles short of 
the town they intended to have reached. The looks of the people of the 
house were dark and ferocious, their manners suspicious and uncouth, and 
they were unaccountably impressed, from its strange aspect and peculiar 
taste, that the meat pie, which was the only thing they could procure for 
supper, was composed of human flesh. As the evening, however, continued 
tempestuous, and they had ordered beds, they were apprehensive of pre- 
cipitating their danger by an immediate departure, and retired to their 
chamber. Several circumstances on their passage thither heightened their 
suspicions, and the hideous sight through the crevice of their apartment 
of a woman servant sharpening a large case knife in an adjoining room, 
completed their alarm. They contrived to make their escape, leaving their 
horses and baggage behind them ; and quitting the high road, endeavoured 
to make their way across the country to the next town. They had not 
advanced far before they found they were pursued and scented by a blood 
hound ; by fording a river, however, they evaded the pursuit, and at length 
reached their destination. The story which they related increased the 
suspicions of the people of the town—many travellers, they said, had 
strangely disappeared upon that road, and no tidings afterwards were heard 
of them. A search warrant was granted—the people of the house were 
secured—the house itself was examined, and on different parts of the 
premises, the plunder of many passengers were found, and the bodies of 
several discovered. Can this be true? It transports me to Calabria. 

June 23. Read Drummond's “ Academical Questions.” He plunges 
at once into the midst of his subject in a very perplexing manner, and 
entangles himself and his readers with abstractions and the ideal system, 
in favour of which I do not perceive that he advances any new arguments, 
or concentrates the spirit of the old ones. He denies the distinction 
between primary and secondary qualities, contending that they both exist 
only in the mind ; yet in showing this of the latter from the various modes 
in which different minds are affected, he contrasts those with the uniform 
assurance respecting geometrical truths, though according to him, figure 
exists as much in the mind as tastes, or smells. His assertion of the 
importance of physical inquiry over the claims of pedantry, p. 50 and 61, 
is masterly and just. His modern metaphysics seem vitiated by his at- 
tention to ancient ;—whose notions are so remote and restrictive, that they 
glance off from my mind: from his pursuing no order nor system in his 
disquisitions, he appears to me wonderfully obscure. I hardly know 
whether to rank him as a Materialist or Idealist: he seems to incline to 
Atheism. He is professedly a Necessitarian : he denies the existence, at 
least the perception, of power; we are merely perceptive of change; and 
what we regard as different powers and faculties of the mind, he thinks 
are reducible to perception merely ; and belief he defines as nothing but 
a clear perception or distinct sensation. Reason, he thinks, produces 
belief, only causing indistinct notions to be more accurately perceived, 








* Of the truth of this story no doubt can be reasonably entertained. The editor’s 
friend, the amiable and accomplished Bernard Barton, has sent him the names of the 
parties. A similar story is told in many books of Italian travels, of the proprietors of 
a small solitary inn on the mountains between Florence and Bologna.—Epir. 


Gent. Maa. Vox, II. D 
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operating to the soul asa telescope does to the eye. We think belief is 
always strong in proportion to sensation, and to believe is only to feel. 
His strictures on Tucker's style seem strangely misplaced. 

Sept. 13. Mr. Pearson* called, and sat with me in the evening. Had 
much literary chat. Hurd was so sore at Parr’s pamphlet, that they 
were obliged to keep newspapers from him, in which the topic was men- 
tioned. Parr, in one of his journeys, sent a note to the Bishop announc- 
ing his arrival, and intention of waiting on him; but the Bishop returned 
a message which stopt the conference. 

Sept. 17. Began Lord Holland’s Life of Lope de Vega; elegant, and 
written with much acuteness, facility, and grace, The chief objects of 
poetry are, he observes, to delineate strongly the characters and passions 
of mankind—to paint the appearance of nature—and to describe their 
effects on our sensations: the probability of the story—the connexion of 
the tale—the regularity of the design, which in novels and comedies are 
of considerable importance, in the higher branches of invention, are merely 
subordinate beauties, which have often been attained without genius, and 
neglected by it. The poet, he prettily remarks, may often solace real 
grief by inventing fictitious distress, and find an emblem of his suscepti- 
bility in that poetical spear, which is represented as curing with one end the 
wounds it had inflicted with the other. 

Sept. 19. Finished Lord Holland’s Life—written with much elegance 
and spirit, and evincing a very respectable share of taste and judgment as 
a critic. The feelings of Shakspeare’s characters, he remarks, are the 
results of passions common to all men; those of Lopes and Dryden’s 
heroes are derived from an artificial state of society, from notions sug- 
gested by chivalry and exaggerated by romance—a just distinction, but 
to which Johnson had pointed before. He speaks highly of Voltaire, and 
rescues him from the reproach of want of information, which has been 
encouraged by the exuberance of his wit. He observes of Lopes, what may 
frequently be applied to Shakspeare, that whatever was noble, he thought 
should be gorgeously arrayed ; and it was only from carelessness or from 
ignorance of its merit, that he left any pathetic thought to shine by its 
genuine beauties. On the progressive improvement of the Drama, and 
the obligations we bear to those who have contributed to advance it, 
though they have led others to surpass themselves, he prettily remarks,— 
though the last polish often effaces the marks of the preceding workman, 
his skill was not less necessary to the accomplishment of the work, than 
the hand of his more celebrated successor. The quotations from Don 
Gaspar Melchor’s book on Popular Diversions, gives one a high idea of the 
good sense, good temper, and liberal spirit of the author. 

Sept. 24. Read Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess. On the expression, 
“Not a hare shall be frighted from her fare,’ where fare, by the com- 





* Mr. afterwards Dr. Pearson, the author of the Treatise on Morals, &c. Mr. 
Green printed a Life of him in a small pamphlet. I do not know how far these anec- 
dotes of Hurd and Parr are true, but I doubt them much. Parr’s attack on Hurd I 
consider to be quite unwarrantable, and little less than brutal. Hurd was a person of 
very finished taste, cautious decision, and fine judgment; and I believe that he little 
regarded, and probably never read, the vituperative declamations of the learned 
pedagogue. The Author of the Pursuits of Literature says, that some opinion which 
Hurd gave on Parr’s “* Education Sermon,” was the cause of the quarrel. Parr had all 
the wayward irritability of a child, but like a child he soon presented the repentant 
or forgiving heart, whose returning feelings were perhaps even enriched and softened 
by the passions that had passed over it and subsided.—Epir. 
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mentators, is supposed to be used in the unprecedented sense of form. 
Lord Chedworth, in a MS. note, most justly explains it by food, and 
quotes Dryden, 3d Georg. 500. Seward very happily ascribes the superior 
felicity with which English poets have described the evenings and morn- 
ings, above the poets of Greece and Rome, tothe great length of our 
twilights. In Fletcher's Pastoral Imagery, however sweet and profuse, 
there is an artificial air, from which Shakspeare is perfectly free, and 
which Milton had the genius to hide. 

Sept. 28. In the evening made up my rent rolls from the approach- 
ing Michaelmas. It appears that, on a fair estimate, I shall enjoy, if I live, 
1,200 guineas per annum—an income amply sufficient to satisfy all my rea- 
sonable wishes,* and leave an adequate surplus to meet any accidental 
emergency, or gratify any innocent caprice. 

Oct. 7. Mr. E. Pearson called—mentioned a letter from the King to 
Bishop Hurd, when we were supposed in imminent danger of invasion, 
beginning—“ Dear Bishop Hurd,” and stating that he had been recom- 
mended, in case the unhappy man should land here, (which however, he 
did not believe would be the case,) to take up his abode at Hartlebury 
Castle, but requesting him not to put himself to any trouble or incon- 
venience.” Read Hurd’s Essays on the Delicacy of Friendship. No- 
thing can exceed the exquisite skill and address with which this piece of 
irony is throughout supported, but the cool malignity of spirit which 
informs and animates the whole. 

Nov. 30. At half past two, as the horses were changing at the White 
Horse Inn, had a very near and distinct view for five minutes of Louis the 
XVIII. bearing a most striking resemblance to the picture of his brother, 
Louis XVI.; watched him not without violent emotion very attentively, I 
trust not disrespectfully. Could discover, either in his countenance or 
deportment, no particular traits either of dignity or sorrow; his com- 
plexion rather sallow; his eyes of a dark hazle ; buttoned up in a plain 
brown coat; his hair dark without powder, his linen not over clean, alto- 
gether quite a Frenchman ; unusually full about the mouth, lips, and chin. 
To be standing in Brook-street, and viewing in this way and in this con- 
dition the representative of the Bourbons,—seemed like enchantment. 

Nov. 19. Had much interesting chat with Clubbe in his morning 
walk. Death he said was uniformly met best in the cottage. In the 
antechambers of the great, its approaches must not be whispered ; while 
its progress is often audibly remarked, without any unpleasant effect, by 
the bedside of the patient in the cottage. Douthwaite’s (I collect that 
he was the person) last words were, ‘ Raise me up a little, that I may 
see again that sweet pine ;”’ a favourite tree which he had planted.T 





* A prudence totally devoid of all selfishness or parsimony, united to the increased 
value of property, raised this income of 1200 to near 2000 guineas ; and those who 
love and respect the memory of Mr. Green, will read with pleasure what I am enabled 
to inform them from another passage in the Diary, that he not unfrequently gave 
away a third of his income in charity: his generosity also received no little lustre 
from the delicacy and almost timid feeling with which it was bestowed. There isa 
passage in his Diary where he mentions—‘‘ Putting a rouleau of 20 guineas into the 
hand of a friend—delightful gratification to my heart.’”? How fast are such men dis- 
appearing from the earth! and who, alas! are filling up their vacant places ?—Epir. 

+ Last summer the editor called on a gentleman in the neighbourhood of London, 
in whose garden were some large and beautiful specimens of exotic trees ; the owner 
was then in a deep decline, and seldom rose from bed ; hisgardener mentioned, that in 
the afternoon of the preceaing Sunday, he desired to be dressed, and placed ina 
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_ Dee. 11. Clubbe mentioned a strange attested instance of a girl near 
Dedham, who conceived before she was twelve years old, and was regu- 
larly delivered of a fine child.* 

Dec. 14. Dined at——Mr. C. Williams ; amused us after dinner with 
imitations of Baron Thomson; a little, I think, at his own expense. It is 
dangerous to delight company with any thing but original powers of wit, 
description, &c. and even then overpowering pre-eminence is invidious. 

Dec. 26. Saw a very handsome, unaffected, well-written letter from 
Bishop Hurd, to Mr. E. Pearson, respecting the publication of Mr. Lud- 
lam’s Essays, in which he pleads the infirmities of age, for not using his 
own hands; and congratulates on the appointment of a person of such 
piety and ability as Mr. Pearson, to preach the lectures of his late excel- 
lent friend, Bishop Warburton. 

Jan. 3, 1808. Began Gil Blas for the tenth time, and was again de- 
lighted. With what true naiveté is this exquisite satire on the follies and 
minor vices of civilized life conducted ; and with what admirable strokes 
of genuine wit, refined and spontaneously springing from the occasion, is 
it brightened. There is just enough of foreign costume in the manners to 
give a picturesque effect to the tale without impairing its applicability ; 
for I doubt whether so interesting a novel could be formed precisely from 
existing manners. 

Jan. 12. Went to Covent Garden in the evening.—False Alarms— 
Braham delightful in “‘ Said a Smile to a Tear,”’ varying the air with most 
tasteful embellishments. His loud tones, rounder, mellower, and fuller 
than I had imagined ; and his execution unrivalled for facility and correct- 
ness, as a tenor voice. Wewitzer exquisitely true to nature, as a German 
servant. Bannister very easy, spirited, and harmonious as Tom Surfeit. 
Miss Duncan capital as Captain Berry, but coarse I think as a lady. 
During the Pantomime, a gentleman leaped from the second tier of stage- 
boxes ; tumbled on the lamps, and thence into the orchestra; very drunk 
—a frightful scene. 

Jan. 15. Called on Pearson, and went with him to dinner to the Moore's ; 
brought *a™ out after dinner. Spoke slightingly of Fox, pronounced him 
to possess no judgment, easily led away by man, woman, and child. Called 
his avowal of his marriage with Mrs. A. an epoch in the morals of the 
country. Exhibited and led away by her ; cold to his friends ; a gentleman 
who had strenuously supported him for 20 years in the country, wished to be 
introduced to the object of his idolatry, on coming up to town. Sheridan 
effected it, and was quite shocked at the cold and ungracious reception he 
met with. Reprobated his visit to Buonaparte. Began to disparage Burke. 
Spoke of his manner, as so coarse, ungracious, and vulgar, that he could 





ehair near the window, that he might sit and behold his beautiful ‘‘ Salisburia”’ that 
grew near the house, and which his father had planted. 

Naturam expellas.furca, tamen usque recurrit. 
Long had the writer of this note observed and admired that magnificent tree, and in 
England unparalleled, without suspecting what dear and affectionate emotions reposed 
under its shade.—Epir. 

* In a book lately published on the morals and lives of the manufacturing poor, 
are some singular and authentic instances mentioned, similar to those recorded by 
Mr. Green; intending to shew the premature excitement of the passions and deve- 
lopement of the form, by the heated atmosphere of the manufactories, as well as by 
habits of licentiousness,—Ep1r. 

t+ ‘Him!’ so in the MS. Mr. Sheridan is the person spoken of, who was then on 
a visit at Mr. Moore’s. 
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with difficulty listen to him, but allowed that his speeches were delivered 
nearly as they were published, with very little after-polish ; not in general 
happy in reply, as he wanted preparation of matter ; but spoke of a most 
exquisite one, full of classic taste and allusion, on the subject of the Board 
of Trade, when he “ uncaged those nightingales.” Called Parr versatile, 
once fierce against the Dissenters ; wrote a long letter to Fox on the sub- 
ject, and a short one to him, begging him to get Fox to read his. Called 
on Fox some days after, who said that Parr had begun with so reasonable 
a proposition, expecting him zot to answer his letter, that he thought he 
might go a step further and dispense with reading it. Mentioned a con- 
fidential letter from Mackintosh to Parr, pressing on his feelings the state of 
banishment and solitude in which he lived, which Parr had handed about. 
Spoke with the utmost contempt of Burdett and Tooke ; called the latter a 
great rogue. Gave the history of a conference of the heads of the party 
for the purpose of appointing a leader ; declined it himself as impatient of 
the fatigues of the office, and as desiring to be free. Wished no leader to 
be appointed, nor regular vexatious opposition formed. Said he reflected 
with most delight on those parts of his political conduct, when he had 
departed from Mr. Fox’s lead, and the old Opposition before, as in the 
Mutiny in the Fleet. Objected to a leader under the Grenvilles, (T. 
Grenville) when Lord Grenville led above. Was much devoted to the 
Russells, Cavendishes, but did not feel quite the same respect and attach- 
ments for the Grenvilles. Hoped since the deed was done and the national 
character committed, that Ministers would be able to justify their attack 
on Copenhagen, and instanced this disposition, as well as some other dif- 
ferences, as disqualifyirg him from the lead of the party. Derided in con- 
trast, the violent conduct we had pursued with the Danes, as a measure 
demanded by the crisis in which we were placed, and our absurd squeam- 
ishness in obstinately refusing to strengthen and consolidate the Empire by 
doing only fair justice to the Irish Catholics. Spoke with much warmth 
on this topic. Resolved to devote the remnant of his days to this cause ; 
and though he should forfeit the good opinion of the King, who he under- 
stood was at present favourably disposed towards him, was resolved to 
push the measure of Emancipation with all vigour. Ridiculed with much 
humour the Allies to which we were reduced, the frantic King of 
Sweden, himself to death—the King of Naples expatriated—the Kin 

of Sardinia driven to a barren rock, and the mad Queen of Portugal. Played 
off his ridicule on General Whitelock, forced, as he believed, on Windham, 
to get rid of him, as a compromise for his appointment of Crauford, for 
which Windham will remain saddled with the responsibility. His elections 
at Stafford, though without opposition, and indeed on that account, cost on 
an average £3000 a time. Proposals for a peace certainly made through 
Count Starenberg, which, though no basis was proposed, he thought ought 
to have been accepted. Strong opposition intended on this ground.—Cor- 
rected lately at Kelly's a copy of the Duenna, from which they were going 
to act, full of false grammar and nonsense. In conversation with Mr. 
Pearson on his Letter to Percival, of which he highly approved the style 
and merit of the argument, said he was a strong friend to Establishments ; 
that were he a legislator organizing a state, he would institute an estab- 
lished Church for the purpose of directing the superstitions of the people, 
but when there was an establishment ready formed, there could be no 
question about retaining it ; but then he would reform, he would make the 
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Clergy execute their duty as Ministers of the State ; no abominable plu- 
ralities, non-residences, &c. In the Drawing-room, would not listen to 
Spence’s pamphlet; called his doctrine absurd and preposterous, unless 
we chose to revert to our antient condition, feed on acorns and paint our 
bodies. Impossible to subsist on our internal resources, and support our 
army and navy. After expending our blood and treasure in extending our 
commerce, when in danger of losing it, now turning round and voting 
commerce a nuisance. Could not prevail on him to give such nonsense five 
minutes attention. Against Spence’s grand argument, however, he had 
nothing to allege, and was manifestly vexed at being thus gravelled. He 
mentioned Louis XVIII. as being a most enormous feeder, and apparently 
caring for little else. A gentleman in his company began abusing 
Buonaparte, but Louis spoke of him with much gentleness and modera- 
tion, and turned the conversation. Spoke of a silver cup presented him 
by the tobacconists for his exertions in their cause, exhibited as Hercules 
destroying one of the heads of the hydra. Spoke handsomely of Crabbe’s 
Poems. Quite easy, unaffected, and natural. Affected to muzziness with 
very little wine. Had much chat with Jones, the manager of the Dublin 
Theatre. Spoke of La Rive, as far the finest actor he had ever seen. 
Kemble not to be named in the same breath with him, 

Feb. 12. Mackintosh’s Latin Epitaph on his Wife, in St.Clement Danes, 
I suppose was written by Parr.* It contains a sentiment at least I should 
not expect from him, who, if I mistake not, declared to Parr that he should 
be inclined to be a Christian, if he were not an Atheist. ‘Sperans haud 
longinquum inter se et Catherinam suam digressum fore, siquidem vitam 
nobis commorandi diversoriam, non habitandi Deus immortalis dedit.’ Yet 
I remember hearing Mackintosh repeat the Apostles’ Creed very articulately 
and distinctly in the Temple Church. 

March 2. Roscoe’s Leo the Tenth, the 19th chapter of vol. 4, contains 
an interesting account of the progress of the Reformation, in which the 
author rises occasionally much above himself. How great does Luther there 
appear, what an imposing form does he assume, when presenting himself 
before the Diet of Worms ; a solitary individual, contending with effect 
against the greatest power on earth, Ecclesiastical and Civil, assembled to 
condemn him: That wonderful inconsistency of the human mind, which 
led Luther to explode all human authority which clashed with his own 
opinions, and then to exhibit an example of the fiercest intolerance with 
respect to his own, admits surely of an easy explication, as we are 
actuated by our passions, however striking it may appear in viewing the 
conduct of others when these passions are quiescent! I ought to have 
noticed in the 15th chapter, a strong descriptive view of Luther, “ who 
individually, for a long time, balanced the scale against the whole christian 
world, and at length broke the beam which he could not actually incline 
in his favour.’ Roscoe is not always correct in his language. He has a 
just remark in his 10th chapter—‘‘That the relator, who carelessly approves, 
is worse than the agent who, under the influence of passion, perpetrates 
crimes.” 

March 8. Finished Roscoe's Leo X. The 22d chapter is above measure 
interesting from its notice of Michael Angelo and Raffaele, the Homer 
and Virgil of modern art, in recounting whose stupendous power and 
achievements,—the sublime energy of the one, and the divine grace of 





* It was so; see Parr’s Works, vol. iv. p. 583, vol. viii. p. 575. 
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the other,—Roscoe is touched with animation, and rises far above himself. 
If the expenses incurred in building St. Peter's Church were the occasion 
of those exactions which incited the Reformation, here is a curious link of 
causes indeed. His remarks on the art of etching, by which not copies 
but the original sketches themselves of the greatest masters have been 
multiplied and perpetuated, are just and new. This work will not, I think, 
materially add to his reputation, nor detract from it; it stands exposed to 
the same capital objections as the Life of Lorenzo ;—as a piece of biogra- 
phy, it is much too ample for the subject ; as a History of Literature, and 
the Arts and Sciences, it is much too contracted in its scope ; and the two 
topics, by being treated together, mutually encumber and fetter each other. 
The style is laudable, and this may be regarded as its highest praise. There 
is a sentiment in the 24th chapter very applicable to the present political 
morality—‘ If the examples of the crimes of one, could justify those of 
another, the world would soon become a great theatre of treachery, and 
rapine, and blood ; and the human race would excel the brute creation only 
in the superior talents displayed in promoting their mutual destruction !”’ 

March 10. Read with exquisite delight, rarely interrupted, Scott's Mar- 
mion. The product of a true poet—a rich tissue of vivid imagery and 
glowing sentiment, where all seems natural, yet all new ; and the imagina- 
tion and the heart are surprised, at every turn, with careless but inimitable 
strikes of character, interest and pathos. The little introductions to each 
of the cantos are infinitely engaging, and fraught with feelings which must 
find a response in every bosom ; but I grieve that he has said so much for 
Pitt,*—that he has prefigured in the 6th canto, with approbation, our late 
offensive deeds at Copenhagen; and that Marmion and the tale turn out at 
last to be entirely visionary—a discovery which almost breaks the magic 
charm, and dissolves the brilliant illusion by which we have so long and 
deliciously enchanted. 





THE RECORD COMMISSION. 


No. III. 


THE second division of the list of the publications of the Commissioners, contained 
in our first article upon this subject, comprehends the new editions commenced under 
the authority of the late Commissioners, and comprises fourteen volumes. We 
shall notice them in the order of their publication. 


I. The Authentic Edition of the Statutes. 9 vols. 


Startling as the assertion may appear to persons who have never considered the 
matter sufficiently, it is yet strictly true that the enormous and neglected volumes of 
our early written law present a subject well worthy of the deep attention of the philo- 
sopher and the historian. Our national progress from comparative barbarism to 
civilization ; the constant variations in the state of the public mind; the gradual 
growth of our now abundant liberty; the decay and abolition of the feudal rigours 
and exactions; the progressive improvement of our language ; and the history of our 





* It must be recollected that Mr. Green was a staunch Whig, and supported that 
interest locally with all his strength; though in the latter years of his life politics and 
party lost much of their former influence ; and the study of the beauties of nature 
and art seemed alike to occupy and tranquillize his well-regulated mind, which moved 
in harmony with the increase of age, and took a softer and milder colouring, as the 
shadows of advancing life gently spread over its surface.—Epir. 
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singular political institutions and system of jurisprudence, are all written in volumes 
which it is the custom to throw aside with infinite disdain, as mere emanations of dull- 
ness unfit to be approached by the mass of half-inquirers, who look upon themselves as 
philosophers ; ‘‘ volumes which it is believed,’’ says Mr. Daines Barrington, in the Pre- 
face to his Observations on the Statutes, ‘‘ that few lawyers or‘historians have perused in 
a regular course of reading.’’ It is true that the prospect held forth by these volumes is 
sufficient to discourage every one but the most zealous. The truths to be discovered do 
not lie like grape-clusters in a vineyard ; a man cannot stetch forth his hand and gather 
them; they are hidden in languages which have passed away, and in words which 
denote legal mysteries long fallen into oblivion ; they are incumbered by a phraseology 
which, in the early period, is clouded by barbarism, and is afterwards overlaid by 
that tautology which, to the disgrace of our legislature and our lawyers, has been 
permitted to become the language of jurisprudence. The principal matters contained 
in our Statute Book may be classed under the head of Charters, which proceeded im- 
mediately from the king, and are couched in the form of royal grants ; Ordinances, or 
Royal Mandates, consented to in great councils, and intended to have a partial or tem- 
porary legislative effect; and Statutes, which name was anciently reserved for the 
more solemn acts of the three bodies of the legislature, and which, from the time of 
Edward III., has been the only form in which they have made known their will. Pre- 
vious to the reign of Henry VII. the acts of the legislature are to be found sometimes 
in Latin, sometimes in French, and sometimes in English; no general rule upon the 
subject appears to have prevailed. From Henry VII. the English language has been 
the only one used. 

The Statutes were anciently enrolled, under the direction of the Chancellor, upon 
eertain Rolls termed ‘‘ Statute Rolls.”” There is extant in the Tower a series of these 
Rolls, six in number, each Roll consisting of several membranes tacked together. 
The first, or great Roll, contains the Statutes from 6th Edward I. to 50th Edward III. 
The second Roll, of which there also exists a duplicate, contains the Statutes of the 
reign of Richard II. The third Roll, the Statutes of Henry IV. and Henry V. The 
fourth Roll, the Statutes from lst Henry VI. to 8th Henry VI. The fifth Roll, the 
Statutes from 25th Henry VI. to 39th Henry VI. The sixth Roll, the Statutes from 1st 
Edward IV. to 8th Edward IV. Some documents have crept into the earlier parts of 
the Statute Book, and have always been treated as authentic Statutes, which do not 
appear upon the Statute Rolls ; and the series of the Statute Rolls is incomplete, being 
interrupted between 8th Henry VI. and 23d Henry VI.; but, so far as relates to the 
matter entered upon these Rolls, they have always been regarded as of the very 
highest authority. There is reason to believe that the Statute Rolls were continued 
down to 4th Henry VII., but the portion between the 8th Edward IV. and that 
period, is not known to be in existence. 

Before the time of Richard III. the business of the Parliament was registered 
in the following manner :—entries of all Petitions, or Bills, presented to Parliament 
by individuals, or by the Parliament to the Sovereign, with the answers, and of all 
adjournments, messages from the Sovereign, elections of Speakers, and all the other 
occurrences and transactions of the Parliament, were made upon a Roll, which was 
termed the Parliament Roll. From the entries upon this Roll, it appeared what 
Petitions of the Parliament to the Crown had been consented to, and, usually after 
the end of the Session, these Petitions and answers were put into the form of one 
general Statute, which was afterwards entered upon the Statute Roll. In the only 
Parliament held under Richard III. the Statutes began to be framed from the several 
Bills passed in Parliament, and not as parts of one general'Statute. Upon the adop- 
tion of thisnew practice, the Statutes themselves, in the form in which they were passed, 
came to be entered on the ne Roll as well as on the Statute Roll—a double 
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and useless trouble, especially after the reign of Richard III., in which the Acts 
were first printed and published soon after the close of the Session. The practice 
of Richard III. was continued by his successor; but after his third Parliament, the 
Statute Roll, which had become nearly useless, or at any event was superseded for all 
practical purposes by the Parliament Roll, was laid aside. The sessional publications 
have been continued down to the present time. 

It will be observed that the Statute Roll commences with the 6th Edward I. ; 
but the Statute Book has always contained several Charters and Statutes anterior to 
that period, and especially the Magna Charta, the Charter of the Forest, and the 
Statutes of Merton, Marlebridge, and Westminster Primer. The Charters of liber- 
ties contained in all the editions of the Statutes before the one now under con- 
sideration, were printed from one of two Charters of Inspeximus of Edward I., one dated 
in the 25th, and the other in the 28th year of his reign ; but it was well known that 
some of the original Charters themselves, and many transcripts or exemplifications of 
them, were in existence. The Commissioners determined to prefix to the authentic 
edition copies of all the known Charters of liberties, and in order to obtain copies 
of these documents which could be relied upon, two Sub-Commissioners were em- 
ployed during the summer of 1806, in making a progress through England and Ireland, 
to every place where it appeared from the returns to the Record Committee of 1800, 
or from other intelligence, that any Charters, or transcripts of them, were preserved. 
The result appeared in the recovery of six Charters, not before printed either in the 
-Statutes, in Blackstone’s Charters, or elsewhere, and some of which had been pre- 
viously supposed to be entirely lost. These, together with all the Charters ever pub- 
lished before, were prefixed to the authentic edition. 

The Statutes for the periods during which the Statute Roll is defective, have been 
derived from various inferior sources, some of them Records, and others MSS., or 
printed transcripts, which have been sanctioned by the usage of centuries. The nature 
of these secondary sources may be judged from the following enumeration :—exempli- 
fications of Statutes, that is, copies examined with the original records, were anciently 
sent throughout the country, with writs annexed requiring them to be proclaimed, and 
sometimes directing copies to be made and distributed. Many such exemplifications 
are in existence. Transcripts were also occasionally sent to the King’s Courts for 
their guidance and information. From the 12th Henry VII. to the present time, 
with a very few deficiencies, the original Acts, as engrossed and passed in Parliament, 
are preserved in the Parliament Office. The Close, Patent, Fine, and Charter Rolls 
contain entries of Charters, Statutes, and instruments in which Statutes are recited. 
The Red Books of the Exchequer at Westminster and at Dublin, and three other 
ancient books, preserved in the Exchequer at Westminster ; several ancient volumes 
preserved in the office of the Town Clerk of the City of London, and especially two 
known by the names of Liber Horn, which was compiled about A. D. 1311, and 
Liber Custumarum, of the date of A. D. 1320, contain entries of ancient Statutes. 
There are also many highly valuable manuscripts of a similar character in the Cot- 
tonian and other collections in the British Museum, at the Bodleian, in several of 
the college libraries at Cambridge, and in the libraries of Lincoln’s Inn and the Inner 
Temple. From all these sources the Statute Book has veen made as complete as it 
now seems possible to render it. 

The editors of the early printed collections of the Statutes divided them into two 
portions, the Antigua, or Vetera Statuta, being those prior to the reign of Edward 
IlI., and the Nova Statuta, those subsequent to that period. The Vetera Statuta 
were first printed by Pynson in 1508, 12mo; they were frequently reprinted, and in 
1532 an edition of Statutes, omitted in the former collection, was published by 
Berthelet, under the title of Secunda Pars Veterum Statutorum. The earliest eol- 
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lection of the Nova Statuta, comprehending those from 1st Edward III. to 22d Edward 
IV., was published by Lettou and Machlinia about 1482, folio. The first collection, 
which included both the Vetera and the Nova Statuta, appears to have been printed by 
Berthelet in 1543 ; it consisted of one volume in folio, and comprised all the Statutes 
down to the 19th Henry VII. in English. Rastell followed in 1557 with a collection 
of all the Statutes to that year, also in one volume folio. This collection was in the 
original languages ; ‘‘ for those,’’ said Rastell, ‘‘ that were first written in Latin, or 
in Frenche, dare I not presume to translate into English for fear of misinterpretacion; 
for many wordes and termes be there in divers Statutes, both in Latin and in Frenche, 
which be very hard to translate aptly into English.” These scruples were overcome 
in subsequent editions ; and Rastell’s Statutes in English were frequently reprinted 
until 1621. Barker followed Rastell, and was the first to designate the Statutes by 
the title they still bear—‘‘ The Statutes at Large.’’ His edition was in English, 2 vols. 
folio, 1587-8, and ended with the Statute of 29th Elizabeth. Pulton, the next editor, 
brought to his task no ordinary degree of literary enthusiasm. In 1611, being then 
‘¢ almost fourscore,”’ he first promulgated his proposal of a publication of the Statutes 
from the original records, and, in order that he might prosecute his enterprise with 
the vigour necessary for its accomplishment, but little suited to his time of life, he 
took a lodging near the Record Office in the Tower, and petitioned the Crown that 
the keeper of the records might ‘‘ every day deliver unto him, when he should require, 
one Parliament Roll, to be by him and his clerk perused and viewed, and the same 
afterwards to be re-delivered by them to the said keeper thereof.’” The old man met 
with a good deal of opposition from the Record officers, but such a spirit as his is 
seldom unsuccessful, and he lived to complete a work to which all subsequent editors 
of the Statutes have been mainly indebted. It was published in 1618, 2 vols. folio, and 
ended with 7th James I. Keble succeeded with an edition, ending with 27th Charles 
II. in two volumes, folio. Serjeant Hawkins, in 1735, brought the Statutes down to 
7th George II. in six volumes, folio. Cay, in the like number of volumes, published im 
1758 a collection ending with 30th George II. Ruffhead followed in 1762-5 with nine 
volumes, 4to., ending with 4th George III. Pickering published between 1762-9 
twenty-four volumes of an 8vo. collection to Ist George III. which has been continued 
from that time. Runnington between 1786—1801, published a collection to the 41st 
George ITI. in fourteen volumes, 4to. Notwithstanding these various editions, it appears 
that, amongst them all, there was not any complete collection containing all the matters 
which at different times, and by different editors, had been published as Statutes; 
there was a want of uniformity in the text of the earlier Statutes; there was not any 
complete translation of all the Statutes previous to Henry VII.; nor was there any 
collection whatever published under the royal authority, which alone has the power of 
promulgating the laws. Under these circumstances, few will dispute the propriety 
of the opinion expressed by the Commons’ Committee of 1800, that “ it was highly 
expedient for the honour of the nation, and the benefit of all his Majesty’s subjects, 
that a complete and authoritative edition of all the Statutes should be published.’? The 
Record Commissioners very properly proceeded at once to the labour pointed out to 
them, and the authentic edition, in nine volumes, was published between the years 
1811 and 1818. The collection is preceded by a very able historical and explanatory 
introduction, written by SirT. Tomlins, from which we have derived most of the facts 
above noticed. This edition cost the country 59,392/., of which sum 29,000/. were 
paid for literary labour. The expenditure of so vast a sum entitled the country to 
a large return; and it is a pleasure to be able to record that, in this instance, the 
publication appears to have given almost unqualified satisfaction. It constitutes a 
noble Corpus Juridicum worthy of the reputation which our laws have attained, 
and of the dignified station amongst nations to which our country has ascended. 
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The principal objection raised against this collection is, that it descends no lower 
than the end of the reign of Queen Anne, and that consequently it contains but a 
small number of the Statutes now in force. The Commons’ Committee recommended 
the publication of all the Statutes, and it is difficult to discover why their recommen- 
dation was departed from. The accession of the House of Hanover is an era which 
furnished, perhaps, a good resting place, but cannot be considered a termination. 
The more modern Statutes alone are those which are principally useful to the practical 
lawyer, and to the body of the people; both of whom, as well as the historian, ought 
to be considered in an undertaking like this. We shall hope to see the labour speedily 
resumed, which we are convinced it might be, and brought down to the end of George 
IV., at a comparatively trifling expense. It would be well to leave to every monarch 
the duty of promulgating the laws of only his immediate predecessor. Another ob- 
jection urged against this edition is, that ‘ not asingle private act is inserted. Though’ 
continues the author from whom we quote (Sir H. Nicolas, Observ. on Hist. Lit. 
p- 98), ‘it might not have been wise to print all the modern Private Statutes, on account 
of their extent, one volume at least should have been devoted to the earlier ones, 
because the private Statutes in the reigns of the Plantagenets and Tudors, abound in 
historical, biographical, and antiquarian, if not legal, information, as well as with 
notices of the descent of lands; and one volume would have comprised nearly if not 
the whole of the Private Acts down to the Accession of the House of Stuart.’’ Part 
of this censure seems founded in mistake. The rule acted upon by the Commis- 
sioners, and explained in the introduction, was this. Down to the 31st Henry VIII. 
all the Acts were inserted. In that year the distinction between Public Acts and 
Private Acts is for the first time specifically stated in the Inrollment of the Statutes in 
Chancery. After that date the Private Acts are merely noticed in this edition by the 
insertion of their titles. With all deference to the authority from whom we have 
quoted, we think the Commissioners were right. It was necessary, as he admits, to draw 
the line somewhere, and the circumstance alluded to appears to have furnished them 
with a sufficient reason for taking their stand at the 31st Henry VIII. The Private Acts 
are no doubt of very great utility, especially to the Genealogist, and excerpta from them, 
judiciously selected, would be exceedingly acceptable ; but the authentic edition was not 
the place for the publication of such excerpta, and in our opinion the Commissioners 
did wisely in excluding them as soon as the distinction was made in the inrolment. 

‘We may remark in conclusion, that practical men look upon it as a pity that the 
authentic edition has not been rendered legal evidence. It might easily be done by a 
short Act of Parliament, and would add greatly to the utility and dignity of this 
highly important and praiseworthy publication. 


Il. Rymer’s Federa. Three Volumes. 


The admirable work which is known by the title of the Foedera, a work, the reputa- 
tion of which, both at home and on the continent, exceeds that of any similar publica- 
tion, originated with the celebrated Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford. The Earl of Halifax 
recommended Rymer, the critic, antiquary, and historiographer royal, as a proper 
person to carry Lord Oxford’s plan into execution, and his appointment was conferred 
upon him by a Royal Warrant dated the 20th August, 1693. Authority was given to 
him to transcribe and publish ‘all the leagues, treaties, alliances, capitulations, and 
confederacies, which had at any time been made between the Crown of England and 
any other kingdoms, princes, and states ;’ the public archives were laid open to him, 
and, in some cases, the Record Officers were even authorized to deliver to him all 
leagues, &c. which he should have occasion for and desire. In 1704, after a lapse of 
eleven years, his first volume was published. In 1707 his authority was renewed bya 
warrant of Queen Anne, and full permission to inspect the Public Records was given, 
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not merely to Rymer himself, but also to Robert Sanderson, who is described in the 
warrant as a person employed by Rymer as his assistant. This warrant, however, did 
not constitute Sanderson a principal in the undertaking, as has been erroneously sup- 
posed in the introduction to the new edition of the Foedera; Rymer alone was the re- 
sponsible Editor of the work up to the 14th December, 1713, the period of his death. 
Fourteen volumes were published in Rymer’s lifetime, the fifteenth and sixteenth 
volumes were left ready for the press, through which they were passed by Sanderson, 
and published, together with a seventeenth volume, compiled by Sanderson himself, 
and which finished the first edition of the work. Sanderson afterwards published 
three supplementary volumes, which, with the preceding, made up the number of 
twenty volumes, in which the work is usually found. These volumes bear date from 
1704 to 1735. The first edition soon became scarce, and a corrected reprint was con- 
sequently published by Tonson, under the editorship of Mr. George Holmes, Deputy 
Keeper of the Tower Records, who collated such documents as had been published 
from originals in the Tower, with the originals themselves, and by that means cor- 
rected many mistakes, a list of which was published separately (Lond. 1730, fol.), for 
the use of the purchasers of the first edition. Holmes’s edition was comprised in 
twenty volumes, which bear date from 1717 to 1735. Shortly after the completion of 
Holmes’s edition, a third was undertaken at the Hague, and published in ten closely 
printed folio volumes. The reprint of the London edition of the Foedera occupies 
but nine of those volumes, the tenth containing the French original of the Abridg- 
ment, or Abstract, of the Foedera, known under the title of the ‘ Acta Regia ;’ 
a General Index, which is not to be found in either of the London editions; and 
some additional documents. The Hague edition is not so elegant a work as the edi- 
tions which preceded it, but is generally allowed to be the most convenient and desir- 
able. No preparations were made for any new edition until the subject was taken up 
by the Record Committee of the Commons in 1800, who reported in the following 
words :— 

‘The State Papers, published together in Rymer’s Foedera, form a most valuable 
collection. They commence from the Reign of Henry I., anno 1134; but they do 
not come lower in date than the first six years of Charles II., during the usurpation ; 
and it appears to your Committee, that it may be very desirable to have this work com- 
pleted by a Supplementary selection of such other important papers as were omitted 
by the original compilers, and also to have it continued to the Revolution, or even to 
the Accession of the House of Hanover.” 

Shortly after the appointment of the Record Commissioners, they called upon the 
Keepers of the Record Offices to consider and report to them of a proper selection of 
Records, to form a Supplement to the Foedera, and caused their intention to carry the 
recommendation of the Commons’ Committee into effect to be made known. Fora 
long time, however, they were entirely unsuccessful. The Record Officers, with the 
exception of the Keeper of the Rolls’ Chapel, declined to give themselves any trouble 
about the matter, and no antiquary of any name would undertake the task of editor- 
ship. At length, after Mr. Lysons and several others had declined, Dr. Adam Clarke 
proffered his services; and, having submitted to the Board a scheme for the projected 
‘Supplement and Continuation,’ was appointed a sub-Commissioner on the 25th 
March, 1808, and directed to proceed in the collection of the necessary documents. 
It would have been well for the literary reputation of this excellent man if he had not 
thus stepped forward. Various as were his attainments, and many the excellent qua- 
lities he possessed, he certainly had not that profound acquaintance with English 
Historical and Antiquarian Literature, nor that painstaking and minute accuracy, 
which were indispensible in an editor of the Foedera. 

After labouring in his collections for more than twelve months, Dr. Clarke reported 
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his progress to the Record Board, and submitted to thera the propriety of altering the 
‘ Supplement and Continuation,’ recommended by the Committee, into a new edition 
of the whole work, under a more scientific and methodical arrangement. The reasons 
suggested for this change are principally the importance of the Foedera; the scarce- 
ness and value of copies of it ;—the circumstance of many of the originals being 
either lost or rendered useless by an injudicious application of a solution of galls ;— 
and the consequence of having the whole body of its contents corrected, methodized, 
and arranged in conjunction with the new materials. At the end of twelve months Dr. 
Clarke again pressed the subject upon the attention of the Commissioners, recom- 
mending a new edition as the only course likely fully to meet their wishes, and be ulti- 
mately creditable to the undertaking. In an evil hour the Commissioners consented, 
in the hope that the work could thus be made ‘more perfect, accurate, and useful,’ 
than it ever was before. Without entering into the question of whether the Commis- 
sioners had really any authority to direct the reprinting of Records previously pub- 
lished, either by the diligence of individuals, or at the expense of the State, upon 
which point however we entertain a very clear opinion, it will surely be conceded that 
the determination to reprint twenty folio volumes, whilst whole classes of important 
records remained unpublished, was a proceeding of very doubtful propriety. If it 
be further considered that this determination was in opposition to the recommenda- 
tion of the Commons’ Committee, and proceeded upon such slight grounds as those 
alleged by Dr. Clarke, our doubts will probably be changed into a conviction of its 
impropriety. That the Foedera is an important collection is conceded by every one ; 
—its scarceness was greater during the war, when Dr. Clarke first engaged upon it, 
than it is at present; but it is not a book which is ever likely to become very common 
or very cheap, nor is it particularly desirable that it should be so. But, alleged Dr. 
Clarke, many of the original documents are lost, and many are destroyed by galls,— 
be it so, how does that prove the necessity of a new edition? Copies of documents 
lost or destroyed are no longer subject to correction by examination, and the press has 
already conferred upon these documents all the publicity and permanency within its 
power. The only argument that remains is, that resulting from the convenience of 
having the supplementary documents inserted in a chronological series with those 
previously printed, a convenience which cannot be disputed, but which it was possible 
to purchase too dearly. We shall not make any remarks upon the opportunity for cor- 
rections afforded by a new edition. The Foedera cannot claim any peculiar accuracy ; 
but certainly the editors of the new edition have no right to quarrel with it upon 
that score. Perfect accuracy is unfortunately scarcely to be attained in works of this 
description: Dr. Clarke himself, notwithstanding his deep acquaintance with eastern 
literature, permitted the only Arabic words which occur in the Foedera, to contain an 
uncorrected mistake of the press. 

Three volumes of the new edition had been published at an expense of more than 
£30,000, when the present Record Commission was issued. In the meantime, how- 
ever, some very serious imputations of inaccuracy had been brought against the work, 
and the Commissioners therefore suspended the publication in order to afford time for 
inquiry. The result appeared in the almost immediate abandonment of the work, 
The three volumes, contained in six large parts, bring down the series of documents 
to the end of the reign of Edward III., and 147 pages of vol.iv, which had been 
printed before the work was stopped, have been since bound up by order of the Com- 
missioners, and continue the series to the 6th year of Richard II. We learn from a 
pamphlet printed at Paris, under the superintendence of M. Paul Royer—Collard, 
but written by Mr. Cooper, the present Secretary to the Record Board, and cir- 
culated throughout France with the view of bringing to light unknown documents 
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relative to the history of this country; that it is now proposed by the Commissioners 
to publish a Supplement to the volumes already printed, and to continue the work 
upon an improved plan, and in a better form. This pamphlet also states, that ‘ The 
Commissioners have it in view to insert in the new edition the whole of the most im- 
portant documents relating to the foreign transactions of England, and a short abridg- 
ment of those which are less worthy of attention, so as to form a complete corpus 
diplomaticum. In the new continuation it is also intended to add ‘ des notes sur les 
historiens et les chroniques; enfin d’y ajouter les documens propres a jeter de la 
lumiere sur histoire des affaires étrangéres de l’Angleterre. Ainsi depuis la conquéte 
jusqu’au regne de Jacques 1°, laCommission voudrait se procurer des listes completes 
de tous les documens inédits concernant l’Angleterre, l’Ecosse, 1’Irlande, le pays de 
Galles, et les autres domaines et dépendances del’ Angleterre, qui pourraient se trouver 
dans les dépéts publics de France.’ * 

The errors charged against the new edition of the Foedera, are those both of 
omission and commission. Of the omissa the number in the first volume is astonish- 
ing. The documents omitted in one year, the 6th of John, have been printed, and 
fill nine folio pages.. Many of these relate to Ireland, and it would seem that in the 
early part of the work the majority of entries relating to that country were omitted. 
Holmes, the editor of the second edition of the Foedera, having professed to have 
examined, with the originals, such documents as were printed from Records in the 
Tower, little further trouble seems to have been taken about the matter ; and Holmes’s 
text was reprinted without collation, or inquiry as to whether the documents in the 
printed collection were all that ought to have been inserted. The consequences of 
this non-collation, which was unfortunately permitted to extend even beyond the 
Tower Records, have been exceedingly lamentable. In one instance, an error of no 
less than 116 years in the date of an instrument, passed unobserved; in another, 
mistakes of so gross a character as to render the authenticity of the instrument a 
matter of question, were permitted to stand uncorrected, although the original (one of 
the most important documents in British history) was at hand for examination. Under 
the head of ‘‘ Errors of Commission,’’ may be classed the insertion of many new docu- 
ments which had been already, and very lately, printed by the Lords’ Committees on 
the Dignity of a Peer of the Realm, or by the Commissioners of Records, either in 
the Rotuli Scotise, or some of their other publications. The same carelessness, or 
want of sufficient knowledge of the subject, from which these mistakes proceeded, 
occasioned many misplacings of Charters, and other errors very likely to confuse in- 
quirers, and scarcely pardonable in a work produced with such a lavish expenditure, 
and under circumstances which so imperiously demanded the most minute and careful 
accuracy. But it is useless to pursue the subject farther. The new edition of the 
Foedera was a failure, a glaring and a total failure, and afforded, not merely another 
instance of the incompetency of the Commissioners as Directors of the Publications 
meditated by the House of Commons and the Crown, but another proof also that in 
their hands the public purse was held so loosely, that it was equally assailable by the 
self-interested and by the incompetent, by the mere jobber who piled Index upon 
Index, and by the ‘ good easy man,’ who over-rated his own abilities, and did not find 
in the Commissioners persons competent to discover their actual calibre. 

(We are sorry to be obliged to defer to our next number the conclusion of this 
Paper, being a notice of Sir F. Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs). 





* La Commission des Archives d’Angleterre aux Savans et Antiquaires Francais. 
Paris, 8vo. 1834, p. 18. 
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Mr. Ursan, Camberwell. 

I HEREWITH forward you some 
particulars in the Life of Sir Edmund 
Verney, Knight Marshall and Stand- 
ard-bearer to King Charles the First, 
who bore the royal banner at the battle 
of Edge Hill ; in the hope that a charac- 
ter so excellent may find some further 
illustration, through the exertions of 
your valuable Correspondents. 

Of this person, who might be termed, 
in all save erudition, the archetype of 
the accomplished Falkland, it is a mat- 
ter of surprise and of regret that so 
little has been recorded. He was the 
second son of Sir Edmund Verney, 
Knight,* of Middle Claydon, in the 
county of Buckingham, and of Penley, 
in Hertfordshire, by his third wife,t 
Mary, daughter of John Blackney, 
Esq., of Sparham, Norfolk, and was 
born in London on the 7th of April, 
1590. 

Bred at Court, he stood pre-eminent 
for virtue where virtue is so seldom 
found, inasmuch that it became a 
common saying that he was the only 
courtier against whom no venality could 
be alleged ; and Charles, in after times, 
was frequently heard to remark that 
the family of Sir Edmund Verney was 
the fairest model for imitation in the 
kingdom. 

In 1616, Sir Edward Herbert, after- 
wards Lord Herbert of Cherbury, was 
appointed ambassador to France, and 
with this celebrated nobleman, Sir Ed- 





* For a pedigree of this ancient family, 
deduced from Ralph Verney, living in the 
7th of John, see Lipscomb’s Bucking- 
hamshire, Part I. p. 178. 

t+ Dr. Lipscomb, (History and Antiqui- 
ties of Buckingham, Part I.) hasendeavour- 
ed to shew that he was the son of his fa- 
ther’s second wife (Awdrey, daughter of 
William Gardiner, Esq., of Fulmer, who 
died in July, 1588, and relict of Sir Peter 
Carew, Knight), for the sole purpose, I 
imagine, of submitting to the idle tradi- 
tion, ‘‘ That he was neither born or buried’”’ 
—a tradition grounded, he tells us, on the 
belief that he was brought into the world 
by the Cesarian operation, his mother 
dying durante partu ; and from the cir- 
cumstance of his body never having been 
found. But this conjecture is any thing 
but fortunate, as on an inquisition held 
after his father’s death, at Missenden, 15 
May, 42 Eliz., and cited by the learned 
Doctor, he was found to be ten years old 


and upwards, which age agrees with the 
date above. 


mund Verney visited the court of 
Louis XIII., and two years after he 
attended Sir Henry Wotton in his em- 
bassy to Venice. In 1621, orthefollow- 
ing year, he accompanied John Lord 
Digby, to Spain, and here, in his zea- 
lous opposition to the machinations of 
Popery, he narrowly escaped falling 
into the power of the Holy Inquisition. 
Going one day, in the August of 1623, 
to visit Mr. Washington, page to the 
Prince of Wales, who lay sick of a 
calenture, which terminated his life, 
he chanced to encounter, on the stairs, 
a Romish priest of the name of Mal- 
lard, who had been endeavouring to se- 
duce the dying man to the tenets of his 
religion, Words grew high between 
the parties, and blows succeeded words. 
—Howell’s Letters. It is said by Lloyd, 
but with little semblance of probability, 
that this occurrence in some measure 
determined the Princeand Buckingham 
on their return to England. 

Immediately on the accession of 
Charles to the throne, we find him re- 
warding his esteemed and faithful 
servant—for he appears from his own 
conversation to have followed the 
prince for many years—with the office 
of Knight Marshall of his Horse and 
Verge—an office that could not be in- 
trusted to a more efficient person, and 
which he retained till his death. 

It would scarcely have been in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the age, or 
with the then education of an accom- 
plished gentleman, if the subject of 
this sketch had suffered his sword to 
slumber in virginity ; and accordingly, 
under the Lord Goring, he served some 
time in the Low Country, but whether 
before or subsequently to his travels, 
Iam not prepared to state. 

In 1628 he represented the borough 
of Aylesbury in Parliament, from 
which time till 1639 I have no in- 
formation respecting his proceedings. 
In this year he attended the King to 
Berwick, from whence, on the 6th of 
June, he was sent to the Scottish 
camp with the Earl of Dunfermline, 
the bearer of an answer to the petition 
presented by that Earl; and on the 
30th of the same month he was com- 
missioned, with Sir John Burroughs, 
to see the royal declaration read by 
Lyon King-at-arms, in the hostile 
camp. 

In February, 1640, being then mem- 
ber for Chipping Wycombe, | find his 
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name among the Committee for abo- 
lishing superstition and idolatry : and 
on the 3d of May, the following year 
as member for the same borough, 
among the members who took the 
oath of Protestantism. 

The year now ensuing, brought with 
it the memorable impeachment of the 
five members, the increased unpopula- 
rity of the King, and his subsequent 
flight from London. It brought with 
it a Sovereign and his people divided 
and in arms, a powerful rebellion, and 
the consequent subversion of establish- 
ed principles. 

ln this turn of affairs, it was not to 
be supposed that Sir Edmund would 
rest a passive spectator ; and therefore, 
in right of his office, he unfurled the 
banner of his King in a cause that his 
honour led him to espouse, though 
firmly convinced in his mind of the 
injustice of its origin. 

It was on the 25th of August, 1642, 
that Charles erected his Standard, the 
open signal of anarchy and domestic 
war, upon the castle hill of Notting- 
ham. Attended by a small train he 
ascended that eminence with Sir Ed- 
mund, who in affixing the royal ban- 
ner in the earth, observed that, ‘“‘ By 
the grace of God,”’ his usual assevera- 


_ tion, ‘‘ the man who wrested it from 


his hand should first wrest his soul 
from his body”—an assertion that he 
was shortly doomed to verify. 

Clarendon, in his History of this 
Rebellion, has preserved a melancholy 
and affecting memorial of his feel- 
ings at this period, and of the causes 
whereby he was influenced in the 
conduct he pursued. ‘‘ My condi- 
tion,” said he to the noble author, 
whom he met at Nottingham, and con- 
gratulated on the cheerful countenance 
he was able to preserve in so momen- 
tous a crisis, ‘‘is much worse than 
yours, and different, I believe, from 
any other man’s, and will very well 
justify the melancholy that I confess 
to you possesses me. You have sa- 
tisfaction in your conscience that you 
are in the right; that the King ought 
not to grant what is required of him ; 
and so you do your duty and your 
business together. But for my part, 
I do not like the quarrel, and do 
heartily wish that the King would 
yield and consent to what they de- 
sire; so that my conscience is only 
4 


(July, 


concerned in honour and in gratitude 
to follow my master. I have eaten his 
bread, and served him nearly thirty 
years, and will not do so basea thing 
as to forsake him; and choose rather 
to lose my life, which I am sure I shall 
do, to preserve and defend those things 
which are against my conscience to 
preserve and defend; for I will deal 
freely with you; I have no reverence 
for the Bishops, for whom this quarrel 
subsists.’’* 

The first battle that was fought be- 
tween the hostile parties, was at 
Keinton or Edge-hill, (23d Oct. 1642,) 
and here Sir Edmund, who rode with 
the King’s own regiment of guards, 
determined to emancipate himself from 
the thraldom of his overwrought feel- 
ings, by bravely dying on the field. 
Adventuring his person into the 
thickest of the fight, he drew around 
him the bravest of the enemy. Many 
fell beneath his hand, and Lloyd men- 
tions the almost incredible number of 
sixteen gentlemen who that day crim- 
soned his sword. To the repeated 
offers of life, if he would resign his 
charge, his reply was, ‘‘ That his life 
was his own, and he could dispose of 
it; but the standard was his and their 
Sovereign’s, and he would not deliver 
it while he lived.” A single arm when 
opposed to thousands, must fail; and 
at that time, when Sir Wm. Balfour’s 
reserve fell upon the King’s Foot, he 
met the death he sought; and Lyo- 
nell Copley, Muster-Master to the 
Earl of Essex, is said to have wielded 
the weapon under which he fell.+ 

His body was never discovered ; but 
on the field, among the slain, a hand 
was found, and recognised by a ring 
as that which had so lately and so well 
upheldthe honourof England—an inci- 
dent that told in itself of the devotion 
of Sir Edmund, the manner of his 
death, and of the capture of his 
charge. 


* Rebellion, vol. iii. p. 285. 

+ The standard itself is said to have 
been ‘ first taken’’ by Ensign Young, of 
Sir William Constable’s regiment. Vide 
Special News from the Army at War- 
wick, &c. 1642. 

t Tradition points out Penley as the 
place where this hand was buried ; butas 
that estate had been alienated to Sir Ri- 
chard Anderson before the year 1608, 
by Sir Edmund’s half-brother, Sir Francis, 
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‘Thus gloriously perished, in the fif- 
ty-first year of his age, a victim to his 
stern unbending virtue, one of the 
brightest ornaments both of the court 
and camp of his unhappy master. 

On the south side of the chancel of 
Middle Claydon church, may be seen a 
very high and curious monument or- 
namented with many arms, and the 
busts of Sir Edmund and his Lady. On 
this monument, among others, is the 
following inscription :— 

‘“* Sacred to the memory of the ever- 
honoured Sir Edmund Verney, who was 
Knight Marshall 18 years, and Stand- 
ard-bearer to Charles I. in that me- 
morable battayle of Edge-hill, wherein 
he was slayne on the 23d of October, 1642, 
being then in the two and 50th year of his 


‘¢ And in honour of Dame Margaret his 
wife, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Den- 
ton, of Hilleston, Knight, by whom he 
had six sons and six daughters. She died 
at London on the 5th, and was buried 
here on the 7th of April, 1641, in the 57th 
year of her age.’’ 

Of his sons, the eldest, Sir Ralph, 
was created a Baronet, 16th March 
1661. He was father of John first 
Viscount Fermanagh, and ancestor 
of the Earls Verney. Captain Thomas, 
the second, died vitd patris. The 
third, Sir Edmund, a Colonel un- 
der Charles, was massacred, with Sir 
Arthur Aston, at Drogheda; and 
Henry, the fifth, held the same rank 
in the Royal army; whilst of John 
and Richard nothing has been related. 
His daughters were all married; of 
whom Carey, the fourth, had to her 
first husband, Captain SirThomas Gar- 
diner, who fell near; Abingdon, in 
July 1645. 

In Middle Claydon House, the seat 
of the Verney family, is a three-quarter 
length portrait, by Vandyck, of Sir 
Edmund, who is represented with a 
melancholy countenance and loose 





and as his Lady was buried in the church 
of Middle Claydon, not much reliance is 
to be placed upon it. 

A ring, supposed to be the same Sir Ed- 
mund wore at Edge-hill, is still preserved 
by the representative of the family. It is 
of fine gold, and formed for the little fin- 
ger, and has, beneath a small oval crystal, 
a painted portrait of the martyred Sove- 


reign. 
Gey. Mae. Vor. II. 
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sandy hair. His left hand reposes on 
an helmet, placed ona table, whilst in 
his left is a gilt staff with enamelled 
ends. 

Returning to the Royal Banner. Af- 
ter the death of its gallant bearer, it 
was entrusted, by Copley, to one 
Chambers, secretary to the parliamen- 
tary general, who, guarded by an 
escort of three cuirassiers and as ma- 
ny arquebusiers on horseback, en- 
deavoured to carry it off the field. As 
they were thus making their way, 
Captain John Smith—a soldier of note 
and Captain Lieutenant to Lord 
John Stewart’s horse, attended by one 
Chichley, groom to the Duke of Rich- 
mond, rode by, but conceiving the ban- 
ner, which was rolled up, to be merely 
one of the ordinary colours of the 
King’s Life Guard, and that so strong- 
ly guarded, he was willing to avoid an 
encounter. Whilst pondering on what 
step he should pursue, a boy on horse- 
back called out that the enemy were 
carrying off the Standard. This inti- 
mation to a man of Smith’s established 
gallantry, was not thrown away, and 
shouting ‘‘ Traitor, deliver the stand- 
ard,”’ he immediately attacked the Se- 
cretary, who was on foot, and wounded 
him in the breast. Bending over to 
follow up his thrust, a cuirassier 
struck him on the neck with his poleaxe 
through the collar of his doublet, when 
at the same time his companions dis- 
charged their pistols at his face. ‘The 
death of the cuirassier, by the hand of 
the Captain, terminated this unequal 
contest, for on his fall the rest present- 
ly fled, leaving the subject of conten- 
tion in the hands of their gallant 
victor, who shortly afterwards deli- 
vered it to Mr. Robert Hatton, a gen- 
tleman of Sir Richard Willys’ troop, 
who carried it to his Majesty.* 

The next morning, in the open field, 
Captain Smith ¢who was brother to 
Sir Charles Smith, of Wootten-wa- 
vers, afterwards created Lord Car- 
rington) received the honour of Knight- 
hood, and seldom has this favour been 
won in so memorable a manner. He 
was slain at Alresford, 29th March, 
1644. °G.Sremvman Sremnman. 

* Britannice Virtutis Imago, %&e. 
Oxford, — 
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Mr. Ursan, 

I NOW conclude my remarks on 
the antiquities. of Devonshire. Hav- 
ing in my preceding letter drawn 
largely upon the architectural trea- 
sures of Collumpton Church, I will 
now close the subject, though without 
exhausting it, by a description of one 
of its richest embellishments. The 
Lane Chapel on the south side is a 
very magnificent building. Its win- 
dows are highly adorned with tracery, 
and its buttresses, turrets, and para- 
pets, share the ornaments which 
have been liberally bestowed on every 
part of the design. An inscription on 
the wall immediately under the win- 
dows, is not the least interesting ob- 
ject among the enrichments which 
claim attention :— 


‘*In honour of God and his blessed 
mother Mary. Reme’b’ the saulis of Jhon 
Lane Wapent’ Cust’ et Lanarius, and 
the sawle of Tomsyn his wiffe, to have in 
memory with all other ther Ch’ldryn and 
fr’ndis of your awne Charyty, which were 
fownders of this chapell, and here lyeth 
yn cepulture, the yere of ower Lorde 
God I thowsant fyve hondreth syx and 
twynti. God of his grace on ther borth 
sawles to have mercy and fynally bryng 
them to the eternal! glory.”’ 


The interior is light, lofty, and ele- 
gant; it is rich in ornament, but not 
overioaded, and the decorations are 
mostly in good taste, and spread uni- 
formly over every part of the design. 
The roof is groined in stone: its whole 
surface is covered with a beautiful 
pattern of tracery springing from the 
walls and pillars, which latter are re- 
markably light. and graceful, and 
strengthened by buttresses standing in 
the church, panelled and embellished 
with whole-length figures in several 
tiers. 

The Grenaway Chapel at Tiverton, 
is an adjunct in precisely the same 
taste. There is in both examples, but 
more patticularly in this, a flaunting 
mien, which seems to result from an 
exuberance of ornament of a bold and 
prominent character. The architec- 
ture of these chapels does not har- 
monize with that of the churches to 
which they are attached. Something 
less than half a century divides the 
period of their erection, but they are 
separated by their character much 
more distinctly and distantly: they 


may be viewed as caskets of rare cost 
and most curious workmanship, but 
they are empty caskets, and it is cer- 
tain that they never contained jewels 
in the shape of sepulchral monuments 
and sculptured effigies, commensurate 
with their beauty and their external 
claims to admiration. At Collump- 
ton the founder’s monument consists 
of a humble gravestone on the com- 
mon level in the centre of the floor, 
where it has remained undisturbed, 
though not uninjured, ever since the 
day of its deposit. It is seven feet 
one inch in length, and three feet one 
inch in width, and has been embel- 
lished with the effigies of a male and 
female in brass, and four lozenge- 
shaped panels, two at the head, and 
as many at the foot, once filled with 
armorial devices. The brasses have 
been wholly destroyed, but the in- 
scription engraved on the border of 
the stone, remains perfect :— 

‘* Hic jacet Joh’s Lane M’cator hui’ 
q® capelle fu’dator cu’ Thomasia uxore 
sua q' dict’? Joh’es obijt xv° die ; februarij 
anno d’ni mill’o CCCCCXXVIIJ.”’ 

I find the kind of sepulchral monu- 
ment here described as marking the 
spot in the pavement of the chapel, 
beneath which repose the ashes of the 
founder, to have been in common use, 
at least in Devonshire, till after the 
commencement of the 17th century. 
The effigies and ornaments in brass 
were discarded, but the brief and in- 
telfigent inscription in old English 
characters, deeply engraven within a 
border on the verge, was retained; 
and often a coat of arms neatly cut, 
added to the value of the modest me- 
morial. I select a specimen of one of 
these slabs from among several in the 
churchyard at Mamhead. It is ele- 
vated upon a plain tomb, and is thus 
inscribed : 

‘Here lyeth the body of John Atwill, 
gent. of Kenton, who, for the love he bore 
unto this parrish, was here buried, the 
12th of July, in 1600.” 

Arms—A pile and a chevron, counter- 
changed. 


The possessors of architectural trea- 
sures, so rich and valuable as the cha- 
pels and screens above noticed, are 
not altogether without pride on ac- 
count of the noble distinction these 
objects confer upon their chyrches. 
They bestow care and even expense to 
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maintain their beauty and perfection, 
but less care and less expense would 
sometimes accord better with our no- 
tions of correct taste, than the skill of 
modern carvers, or the pigments of 
modern blazoners. But let us render 
justice to the motive ; it is entitled to 
the warmest eulogy. 

In the shape. of the clustered eo- 
lumns and the singular form of the 
capitals, very little variety is to be 
observed. The former are lozenge- 
shaped. The capitals resemble broad 
bands on their summits; these are 
richly and sometimes very curiously 
ornamented. The design commonly 
possesses more merit than the sculp- 
ture, which is often coarse and inele- 
gant. In Alphington Church the 
mouldings of the arches and columns 
correspond. The intervening capitals, 
which are broad at the top, and slope 
to meet the astragal, where they set 
on the pillars, are composed of four 
angels issuing from clouds, with ex- 
panded wings, and holding shields ; 
between them are some handsome re- 
presentations of foliage. One of the 
capitals on the south side exhibits a 
difference of pattern. The figures cor- 
respond with the rest, but their arms 
are connected by ribbons or scrolls 
very gracefully folded. The capitals 
of the columns in Broad Clist Church 
are very highly finished specimens of 
sculpture, mostly composed of heads 
and foliage. One on the south side 
has a rope issuing from the mouths of 
figures, and coiled round its circum- 
ference. 

Though the merit of extreme deli- 
cacy in point of execution, can rarely 
be allowed to belong to the sculptured 
ornaments which enrich the prevail- 
ing style of architecture in this coun- 
ty, yet numerous very beautiful spe- 
cimens occur in many of the build- 
ings. In some instances the excel- 
lence of the workmanship falls short 
of the design, and the profusion of 
ornament surpasses the beauty of its 
arrangement. Occasionally too, coarse- 
ness and neatness are so closely asso- 
ciated in the same object, that we can 
scarcely suppose that the chisel was 
guided by the same hand in its execu- 
tion. But I do not observe that the 
ancients ever forgot the rule, or re- 
membering never neglected it, that, 
though they appropriated foliage, fruit, 
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and flowers in all their varieties to the 
service of architecture, servility of 
imitation was to be avoided ; and that 
with the choicest models before them, 
the sculptors were. free to exercise 
their taste and discernment in the use 
of them. Since exact copies were 
deemed unnecessary, it was thought 
no error or anomaly to combine what- 
ever objects were suggested by fancy. 
In fine, the sculptors of antiquity 
exercised a licence in their art, which 
the imitators in these days would do 
well to consider with more attention 
than their works prove they deem 
necessary. The ancients were perfect 
masters of sculpture. Their buildings 
accordingly exhibit, in the majority of 
instances,. admirable beauty both in 
the design and execution of this branch 
of their art, the best qualities of which 
are combined in the patterns of foliage 
which contributeso much to the beauty 
of the choir screen, and the brackets 
which sustain the pillars of the roof, 
both in Exeter Cathedral and in that 
which adorns the superb cornice of 
the roof of the Hall of Weare Giffard. 
The former were executed early in the 
fourteenth century, and the latter to- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century, 
in the reign of Edward IV. The oak 
leaf is one of the most common pat- 
terns among ancient foliage, and its 
representations in these examples is 
admirable; but the grouping of the 
foliage is so skilfully managed, and the 
imitation so graceful and unaffected, 
the application so judicious, and the 
material in which it is executed so well 
considered, that the result of the taste 
and skill of those who designed and 
wrought these excellent sculptures, is 
the most perfect and beautiful effect. 
It is evident that detail has not been 
overlooked, but the general appear- 
ance of the ornaments, in regard to the 
superior features of architecture with 
which they were incorporated,. was 
duly considered; and the combina- 
tions of their various groups were 
formed with justness and elegance. 
The labour of undercutting, as seen in 
the examples just named, must have 
been very considerable, but a group of 
foliage was intended to be looked at 
as a group or assemblage of leaves, 
tendrils, and flowers, designed as a 
corbel, a boss, or a capital for use, to 
which ornament was subordinate; and 
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this though the eye might, after the 
first burst of gratification was over, 
descend to the component objects, and 
examine their various forms and curi- 
ous workmanship. 

Modern sculptors too frequently 
overlook the spirit of their models ; 
they labour to imitate the flowers of 
the field, as though they were prepar- 
ing sculptures for a botanical: exhibi- 
tion.. The bouquet is not so much re- 
garded as the individual flowers and 
leaves which compose it, and the ut- 
most care is devoted to make these 
“ like nature.”” But when the sculp- 
tured foliage of architecture is so very 
like nature, it is not at all like art. 
Attention to exact portraiture is the 
error to be guarded against. It should 
ever be remembered that fruit and 
flowers and foliage are the subordinate 
ornaments of architecture, and as such 
do not require the labour of a botanist’s 
experience. 

The incidental mention of the in- 
juries which have been inflicted, to 
a greater or less extent, on almost 
every ancient specimen of architec- 
ture in this county, must not pre- 
vent me from again referring to the 
subject, and naming some further in- 
stances of excessive violence; and an 
obstinate perseverance in an erroneous 
system of alteration which has reduced 
the number of the buildings of anti- 
quity, and divested many of those 
which remain of a considerable por- 
tion of their former curiosity and in- 
terest. Architectural innovation has 
long reigned with uncontrolled power 
in the county of Devon. Elsewhere 
the hand of depredation and destruc- 
tion only partially fixes its hateful 
impress on the works of ancient art 
and magnificence ; but here every thing 
that is venerable for its antiquity, or 
beautiful for its material and work- 
manship, is subject to malicious in- 
jury. The spoliage which has been 
committed in some of the most exten- 
sive ecclesiastical buildings in various 
parts of the county, is unlimited. It 
is impossible to view without indig- 
nation so many of its once noble and 
highly adorned churches, savagely de- 
spoiled of every graceful and orna- 
mental feature, under the plea per- 
haps of necessity or convenience : but 
what excuse can be proffered or ac- 
eepted for mischief perpetrated for its 


own sake; permitted by negligence ; 
encouraged by parsimony; or, for the 
reverse is sometimes alleged in exte- 
nuation of the offence, effected by pro- 
digality ? 

The antiquary who enters this 
county, expecting or hoping to derive 
complete pleasure from the gratifica- 
tion of his curiosity, will surely be 
disappointed. He may here and there 
meet with a church so splendid and 
perfect in. its enrichments, as almost 
to atone for the deficiencies he is sure 
to find in twenty other instances. He 
may fancy that the owners of houses 
would have evinced more regard for 
the remains of domestic architecture, 
than the guardians of churches have 
shown for those of the ecclesiastical 
order. But here too he must endure 
disappointment. Three mansions, pos- 
sessed indeed of extraordinary iate- 
rest, Weare Giffard, Bradley Hall, and 
Bradfield Hall, nearly complete the ca- 
talogue ofexamples. But how long the 
county may claim possession of even this 
number, is doubtful. The entire de- 
struction of either of the three is not, 
at least for the present, to be appre- 
hended. One, however, is neglected, 
and its ancient apartments are stran- 
gers to the garnish of appropriate fur- 
niture. Another has lost much of its 
ancient beauty since it has been ho- 
noured by the occasional residence of 
its owner. The third was deprived 
of what might have been viewed as 
the asperities of antiquity at a period 
remarkable for ostentation in archi- 
tecture. Splendour, regardless of ia- 
bour and expense, has been bestowed 
in this instance, in the room of more 
humble but infinitely more elegant 
ornaments. The interpolated work of 
James I.’s reign has been respected ; 
it is still admired, and claims a pre- 
scriptive right to the care and protec- 
tion it receives. 

Before I quit the Domestic architec- 
ture of Devonshire, I will give one 
instance of the taste which unfortu- 
nately, while it denounces, has the 
power to destroy an ancient mansion, 
and to call into being a structure of 
marvellous character and deformity. 
I allude to the ancient seat of the 
Bouchiers. Tawstock abounds in 
splendid scenery. The house stands 
on a considerable elevation, and is 
still approached by a fine old gateway 
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with octagonal towers on the exterior 
angles. It bears the date of 1574, and 
is a good specimen of coarse rubble 
work, in broad and narrow thick- 
nesses, arranged alternately. The 
whole of the mansion which faces 
this gateway on the opposite side of 
a spacious court, has not been entirely 
destroyed or disfigured; but it has 
been blemished with a new front, 
where once appeared the most costly 
features of the ancient fabric which 
adorned the rich landscape in which 
it was situated. 

The Cathedral furnishes a lament- 
able instance of sacrilege and impiety, 
in the conversion of the beautiful se- 
pulchral chapel of Sir John Speke into 
a public thoroughfare. The founder 
lies in a recess in the north wall. The 
enrichments of the altar have been 
entirely removed, and a doorway now 
occupies the east end ; and to complete 
the transformation of the chapel into 
a porch or passage, a considerable 
portion of the beautiful screen which 
separates the sepulchre from the 
church, has been destroyed, and a ca- 
pacious doorway substituted. Some 
attempt to secure the recumbent effigy 
and tomb of the owner, would have 
disarmed severity of its keenest cen- 
sures, and would have convinced those 
who cherish respect for the memory 
and monuments of men once eminent 
for virtues and abilities, that, if the 
alteration was unavoidable, their 
claims to security and regard were 
not altogether overlooked. But so 
obstinately indifferent in many in- 
stances are the guardians of churches, 
to propriety and decency towards the 
sacred memorials of founders and be- 
nefactors, that they can witness with- 
out regret the gradual extinction of 
sepulchral trophies, the antiquity of 
which, instead of lessening attach- 
ment to them, ought rather to 
strengthen our respect for memorials 
which have been reverenced and pre- 
served through many ages. Except 
in the instance of the Cathedral, the 
system of innovation or rather de- 
struction, when once admitted, is of 
a sweeping nature, and admits of no 
‘ augmentation. The church at Barn- 
staple may be named in confirmation 
of this remark. It is an ancient and 
very extensive building, composed of 
three aisles of equal dimensions. The 
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arches and pillars which sustained the 
triple roof, have been entirely demo- 
lished, and with these every vestige of 
antiquity which the interior contained, 
save only the huge tower in the centre 
of the south aisle, which was left for 
want of means to destroy its massy 
walls. The exterior now assumes am 
aspect at once heavy, coarse, and un- 
gracious. The church at Bideford, on 
the same plan, has been partly sub- 
jected to the same system; but the 
mnemoclasts of this place, more con- 
siderate for the clustered pillars which 
were designed to support the church, 
have removed them into the church- 
yard, where they serve as gate-posts 
before the porch of the temple to which 
in better days they belonged. 

Tracery, that magnificent feature of 
pointed architecture, an ornament 
which at the same time adorns the 
exterior and interior of the building, 
and which often constitutes the chief 
embellishment of the design, is not 
generally admired in this county, and 
consequently the windows of very 
few of the churches exhibit any thing 
more than a row of yawning aper- 
tures. The sides of Torrington Church 
are sufficiently plain and simple in 
this respect; indeed, this building 
amply proves the ingenuity which is 
often exercised in Devonshire for the 
purpose of supplanting the ancient 
form and appearance by a novel cha- 
racter. It was one of the most ad- 
mired in the county for the picturesque 
arrangement of its constituent features, 
of which the boldest and most promi- 
nent was the tower standing on the 
south side. Many of the churches 
are distinguished by the position of 
their towers on the side. The Cathe- 
dral takes the lead. Its two towers 
occupy the situation, and answer the 
purpose of transepts ; and the church 
of St. Mary Ottery was built on pre- 
cisely the same plan. 

The tower of Torrington Church 
was a tall and rather plain structure, 
capped with a curious old pointed roof 
or rather stunted spire of lead. The 
broad gable of the chancel, and a small 
side chapel, with an enriched parapet, 
completed a group of architecture, 
which, with few claims to admiration 
on the score of detail, possessed so 
many on those of arrangement and 
effect, that the artist’s pencil was often 
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exercised in its delineation. Such was 
the exterior of Torrington Church. Its 
figure, its time-worn aspect, and its 
antiquity, recommended it to the no- 
tice of every traveller sensible to good 
taste. But the more delicate touches 
of the picture were wanting. Battle- 
ments had been thrown down, and 
windows of ample breadth shorn of 
their tracery and mullions to save the 
cost and labour of repairs. The touch 
of time had done very little injury ; 
the assaults of mischief appear in 
every direction : indeed, so complete is 
the metamorphosis, that those who 
knew the church as I have described 
it, will no longer recognize it. The 
ancient tower has been destroyed, and 
another with a spire of stone, attached 
to the west end of the building. 

The Church at Weare Giffard, how- 
ever, still preserves its ornaments of 
this kind. - The pattern is very singu- 
lar. It consists of intersected pointed 
arches springing from two mullions 
and corresponding mouldings in the 
jambs of the inclosing arch. One ob- 
ject of peculiar richness and beauty 
has been preserved in the church at 
Newton Bushel,—the altar window, 
which must be assigned to the latter 
end of the 15th century. It exhibits 
proportions of considerable elegance, 
and internal ornaments of unusual 
variety. The design of the tracery is 
handsome ; but the form of the tran- 
som which divides the height of the 
mullions in the centre, is of an un- 
common pattern. The recess of the 
window is lined all round with orna- 
ments in two rows. The outer or 
principal line consists of niches with 
canopies and pedestals ; the inner line 
is composed of a horse-shoe, a water 
bouget, and a rose in regular alternate 
succession. There are pillars or ra- 
ther mouldings with capitals on the 
sides, and grotesque animals at the 
springing ; and the outer edge of the 
arch is enriched with a pattern of 
scroll foliage. 

Dawlish Church has been modern- 
ized in bad taste. It was an edifice 
of considerable interest, but now pos- 
sesses really nothing to challenge at- 
tention, The churches in Teignmouth 
are also specimens of the debased 
style of modern architecture, so much 
admired and patronized in this county. 
Gothic, as it is called, is affected every 


where, and in almost every thing, and 
the same hands which at one time are 
employed in squandering money and 
torturing materials into the ugliest 
forms, are at another perhaps not very 
distant period, engaged in the destruc- 
tion of an ancient church, ora curious 
domestic building, thus exterminating 
the models of ancient architecture, 
which ought to be spared and pro- 
tected as furnishing the standard of 
the Pointed style.. Mary Church is 
full of barbarities, and houses in the 
Gothic fashion are springing up among 
the romantic scenery of Torquay. The 
craggy heights of this beautiful place 
are crested with pert things assuming 
the name of castles; and a situation 
which would have been adorned by a 
temple of Grecian magnificence, is 
disgraced by a building with sliced 
pilasters and a bell-turret. 

The sculptors of grotesques were 
neither deficient in invention nor in- 
genuity, nor select in the application 
of their favourite ornaments. The very 
coarse or very fanciful productions of 
the chisel on the exterior of Kenton 
Church have, among others, suggest- 
ed some observations which appeared 
on this subject in former letters. I 
shall still avoid particularizing the 
objects which supplied some of those 
remarks, and will pass on to notice 
with more attention and more satis- 
faction, several examples selected from 
various buildings in different parts of 
the county. 

Norman sculptures are very rare, 
owing to the rarity of this style of 
architecture in Devonshire. The 
Church of Bishop’s Teignton is, how- 
ever, an interesting one. Its west 
doorway furnishes some of the most 
remarkably grotesque sculptures that 
are any where to be met with, very 
highly wrought in a material which 
time has not perceptibly impaired. 
The fancy which first produced the 
beaked heads so common in Norman 
architecture, must have been singu- 
larly gifted with the power of distor- 
tion, and the faculty of creating mon- 
sters with extraordinary ease and dex- 
terity. These heads have tall plumes, 
long beaks, and capacious jaws, and 
are covered with ornaments. Such 
were some of the characteristic en- 
richments of Norman architecture. 
About four centuries later appeared 
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the sculptures which attract attention 
in the very singular front of Bradley 
Hall. The human form and features 
could scarcely have entered the ima- 
gination of the being who in this in- 
stance reduced huge blocks of stone 
into heads and limbs so extravagantly 
disproportionate to each other as these, 
and so ludicrous in their union, ex- 
pression, and position. The arch of 
the porch is upheld by two monsters 
more likely to repel than encourage 
approach to the threshold. 

The more beautiful doorway of 
Weare Giffard presents figures of a 
less repulsive form; but these sculp- 
tures are very imperfect ; one of them 
is distinguished by a long tail, which 
is incorporated with the torus mould- 
ing of the label, and the extremity, at 
an ample distance, is marked by a tri- 
ple tuft. The exterior of this house 
presents an interesting variety of 
sculptures on the corbels of the win- 
dows, representing men and women, 
animals, and imaginary monsters, all 
in good sculpture, and many of them 
in excellent taste. A corbel of one of 
the windows on the east side, merits 
particular notice. It is the bust of a 
female, which, if portraiture was ever 
attempted in sculptures thus applied, 
may fairly be viewed as the resem- 
blance of some distinguished person- 
age. The attitude is graceful, and the 
attire elegant. The hair is concealed 
by a band with a rich jewel over the 
forehead, and the folds of the coif de- 
scend on one side to the waist. 

Grotesques have not been exten- 
sively admitted among the sculptures 
of the Cathedral. I noticed in the 
Lady Chapel a carving of a man blow- 
ing a horn, accompanied by a dog in 
the most distorted position scratching 
his ear. An animal similarly engaged 
forms the corbel of a mass of su- 
perbly sculptured foliage on the north 
side of the choir. A dog scratching 
his ear is not a scarce ornament in 
ancient architecture. Another speci- 
men may be seen in the roof of the 
gateway of New College, Oxford. 

I will conclude these remarks upon 
sculpture with observing, that a mer- 
maid holding a fish in each hand is 
carved on the seat of one of the stalls. 
This also was a favourite subject, but 
ancient sculpture has not preserved a 
more singular specimen of it than that 
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which appears in wood in the roof of 
the north aisle of Dulverton Church, 
Somersetshire. The mermaid holds 
her tail in one hand, and a fish in the 
other. On the sides are two fishes, 
one in an ascending, the other in a de- 
scending position. 

The Domestic architecture of Devon- 
shire requires more attention than I 
have been able to devote to it in this 
miscellaneous letter. It shall form 
the subject of a future communica- 
tion; and some ancient examples of 
cob or earth walls will be brought into 
notice, as valuable illustrations of this 
interesting subject. 

An ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUARY. 


Great CHALFIELD, WILTs. 

GREAT Chalfield is a small parish 
in the Hundred of Bradford, Wilt- 
shire, situated between Melksham 
and Bath. The manor, which had 
belonged to Sir William Percy, was, by 
the marriage of his daughter Katherine 
with Sir Walter Tropenell, carried into 
that family, who had other consider- 
able property in Wiltshire. Thomas 
Tropenell, their son, had livery of 
Great Chalfield from Henry the Sixth, 
and was probably the builder of this 
handsome mansion. He died in 1490, 
and by the marriage of his daughter 
and heir to Sir John Eyre, the estate 
passed to the Eyres. It was after- 
wards the property of the Duke of 
Kingston, and now of Sir Harry Bar- 
rard Neale, Bart. 

There are few more interesting ex- 
amples of ancient manor houses. It 
was placed, together with the Church, 
in a considerable area inclosed by a 
strong wall of stone, and further de- 
fended by a moat. Of these, how- 
ever, no very perfect evidences remain 
except on the north side, where both 
wall and moat are entire. The wall 
is distinguished by a semi-circular 
bastion near each extremity, and the 
Gateway, approached by a Bridge, is 
at the westernangle. It had no imme- 
diate connexion with the fore-court 
of the house, but led in a direct line 
to the Grange, and some other build- 
ings, which stood on the ground now 
occupied by modern barns and stables. 
The Court on this side (the west), was 
inclosed by an extensive and rather 
lofty line of buildings, partly for secu- 
rity, and partly with a view of screen- 
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ing the numerous assemblage of in- 
ferior edifices on the outside from the 
view of the Court. The principal 
Gateway is included in these buildings. 
It exhibits no prominent feature, and 
is without ornament. The outer and 
inner archways are 9 feet and a half 
wide. The depth of the buildings is 
20 feet, and its width on the inside 
12f. 6 in. 

The opposite side of the Court is 
occupied by the Church, which stands 
in a consecrated area of small dimen- 
sions, and irregular figure. This ele- 
gant little building is about 50 feet 
long and 30 wide, including an aisle 
on the South side, as broad, but not so 
long as the main structyre. It is 
worthy to be associated with a build- 
ing of so superb a design as the house. 
The bell-turret, with itscrocketted spire 
of stone, and the west door, sheltered 
by an arch with a gable springing 
from brackets or corbels, are features 
of unusual elegance, and the interior 
is adorned by a highly ornamented 
stone screen between the body and 
chancel. 

The principal front of the House 
faces the north. The hand of inno- 
vation has not presumed to violate any 
of its essential features; but the hand 
of time is permitted to proceed with- 
out a helper in its gradual work of 
dilapidation. The hall appears re- 
cessed between two broad carvings, in 
one of which is the porch groined in 
stone. The terminations of all the 
gables are unusually bold and interest- 
ing. They consist of whole length 
figures of knights armed, and animals 
supporting shields of arms. The Hall 
chimney is a prominent and lofty 
feature in the centre, but the two dis- 
tinguishing ornaments of the design 
are the bow windows belonging to the 
upper apartments in the principal 
gapies. The eastern-most is of unri- 
valled elegance and beauty—it projects 
boldly from the wall in a semicircular 
form, and rests upon a pier, from the 
inner of which springs a groined bracket. 
There are eighteen compartments in 
three ranges; the bottom range was 
never perforated ; its arches are hand- 
somely enriched, but an ornament of 
exquisite beauty and richness crowns 
the summit of this window. Itis one 
of the finest specimens of the straw- 
berry-leaf ornament to be found in 
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ancient architecture. The window on 
the corresponding gable on the side of 
the porch is angular and very hand- 
some; it springs from a panelled 
bracket, and is surmounted by an em- 
battled cornice and a steep roof. The 
Hall is 40f. 6 in. long, and 20f. 6 in. 
wide, and is distinguished by double 
bays. with roofs richly groined in stone. 
The ceiling is panelled in wood and 
plaster, and the wooden screen at the 
lower end,: with its double doors, is 
handsomely. panelled. The eastern 
wing on the ground floor is divided 
into two apartments. The smaller 
which opens into the other, towards 
the north, is entered from the bay of 
the Hall, and is strongly groined in 
stone; but it is a low and gloomy 
apartment, and not well lighted ; four 
loops, three towards the north, and 
one in the east wall, were not calcu- 
lated to render this a very agreeable 
place of retreat. 

. The parlour contiguous to the porch 
is a handsome room. The kitchen is 
attached to the back or south end of 
this wing ; it is an unornamented part 
of the building, and the plainness of 
this side of the house forms a striking 
contrast to the richness of the front. 
The architecture generally speaking is 
in very fine preservation; but the south 
side exhibits strong signs of injury, 
some of neglect, others of failure in 
the foundations. 

The population of Great Chalfield at 
the census of 1831 was only 83 souls. 
It was assessed to the Property 
Tax of 1815 at 2,920/. The living is 
a discharged Rectory, valued at 61. in 
the King’s books; the Patron is Sir 
H. B. Neale, Bart., and the present 
Rector, the Rev. Richard Warner, 
F.S.A., the well-known author of a 
long list of works in divinity and to- 


pography. 
ROMAN THERM OR BATH, DISCOVERED 
IN SOUTH-ST., EXETER, SEPT. 1833. 


IN pulling down some old houses in 
South-street, near the Conduit, and 
sinking the ground deeper at the back, 
an elegant pavement adorned with 
crosses, arabesques, fishes, escut- 
cheons, &c. as the annexed repre- 
sentation, was discovered. It is sup- 
wg to have been that of an ancient 
bath, 
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The square flat ornamental tiles of 
which it was composed (for it is now 
taken up, and the tiles in possession 
of different people at Exeter) are pro- 
bably of Flemish origin, and imported 
perhaps about the year 1250, when 
the bath was repaired afresh by the 
monks, as it adjoins the ancient build- 
ings of their college near the Conduit. 
The flue which heated this bath is in 
the wall to the left, proceeding no 
doubt, originally, from a hypocaust, 
stove, or furnace, outside; and close 
to it, directly under the wall, and on 
a level with the pavement, was found 
a coin of the Lower Empire, with the 
head of Philip the Elder, Radiant, and 
AVG. The walls are partly of Heavitree 
red stone, and partly of small red 
clinkers or bricks. Roman fessere 
were found in great abundance on the 
same spot, indicating the existence of 
a tessellated or chequered pavement; 
also fragments of Roman sepulchral 
urns of black sun-baked clay, inter- 
mixed with bones, cinders, and pieces 
of red pottery and glass, but none in a 
perfect state. On the interior of a small 
red derra cotta vessel from the same spot 
(unfortunately broken) the inscription 
REGINI. M. is perfectly legible, and 

Grxv. Mac. Vou. IT. 


seems to show that a body of RHE- 
TIAN troops were once quartered at 
Exeter, called REGINI MILITES from 
the ancient city REGINUM, in Lower 
Bavaria, now called RATISBON, and 
formerly Regensberg, being atthe influx 
of the Regen into the Danube. 

The Engraving shows patterns of 
nine of the tiles of the bath, which are 
each five inches square; that in the 
upper angle to the left is one of four 
which formed a centre. The one here 
annexed makes ten. 





These are probably all the patterns, 
as many plain tiles, glazed over with a 
green or bronze colour, werealternately 
used in the bath. Several of each 
pattern were found. The second tile 
evidently bears armorial coat 
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though unfortunately it is reversed in 

the engraving). The third tile repre- 
sentsthe cross of the Knights Templars, 
or perhaps more probably the cross 
patée of de Fortibus, Earl of Albe- 
marle. The fourth appears to be the 
Royal Coat of Scotland; unless, in- 
stead of a tressure, the lion was in- 
tended to be surrounded with the bor- 
dure bezantée of the Earls of Cornwall. 
The sixth is evidently the spread eagle 
of Richard Earl of Cornwall, King of 
the Romans. The eighth represents a 
fish within the holy symbol of the 
vesica piscis. The tenth appears to be 
an armorial coat of chevronels, pro- 
bably Clare, and allusive to Margaret 
de Clare, wife of Edmund Earl of 
Cornwall. 


Qua€stiones Venusinz&z. No. IV. 
Vindicie Lolliane concluded. 


FROM the natural desire to gain for 
my defence of the Lollius of Horace 
(4 C., ix.) a full and fair investigation, 
and in the feeling also that a sufficiently 
strong case is made out in his favor to 
justify the challenge, 1 have taken the 
liberty of calling the attention of seve- 
ral accomplished scholars to those 
points stated in Questiones Venusine, 
u. 8. in the sincere hope to see and ex- 
amine whatever was advanced against 
that side of the question which from 
conviction I had so earnestly espoused. 

Let me now be allowed to exhibit 
the principal parts of six Letters which 
that invitation has produced, with such 
comments as may do justice to an over- 
brevity perhaps in the original article 
here referred to. 

i. “ I can find no historical evidence 
** on either side to which you have not 
*‘ given its place. My only doubt 
** would be founded on Pliny, who was 
“* hardly capable of writing so strongly 
“* against a man who really deserved 
** Horace’s praises. And then, con- 
“* sidering the profligate system of 
“« flattery, which men of letters thought 
** allowable, I hardly know how on 
** Horace’s sole evidence, for silence 
“* only is favorable in any other quar- 
** ter, one can claim for Lollius the 
“* praise of integrity which is so abun- 
“* dantly showered upon him.” E.C.H. 

As to Pliny, there is no denying, 
that primd facie his story appears 
strongly against us. But then, it dif- 
fers substantially, as I have already 
shown, from the original account given 
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by Velleius Paterculus : as evidence, 
except of traditional report in the 
fashionable circles, it has no claim to 
be admitted : and the prevalence of that 
report also, besides that Lollia Paul- 
lina’s case in itself was so particular, 
may on a general principle very well 
be accounted for. 

Obtrectatio et livor pronis auribus 
accipiuntur. Histor. i. 1. 

Any imputation of ‘ profligate flat- 
tery” as bearing on my friend Horace 
1 utterly defy, qualifying however that 
defiance in the terms of HORATIUS 
RESTITUTUS, Preface (iii).—‘‘ if his 
“«* words and his deeds be only traced, 
“* ever so severely, inthe actual suc- 
** cession of years.” 

Nor can I allow, that the ‘‘ silence 
only” of Tacitus and of Suetonius is 
favorable to my views. Both the one 
and the other of those writers, coming 
after Velleius Paterculus and Pliny, 
mention Lollius again and again, with- 
out ever hinting a syllable of real dis- 
paragement to his character. 

ii. ‘‘ I am very little competent to 
*‘ give an opinion on the contents of 
“your paper, having neither time.at 
“command nor books. But I may 
“* venture to say, without looking be- 
** yond the article itself, that you have 
“treated the subject very ingeni- 
** ously, and made out at the least a 
** good case for Lollius. 

“* The testimony which to my mind 
“* weighs most against him, is that of 
“« Pliny : for, unless it can be shown 
«« that he had an undue bias, his words 
«* leave an impression, that the charac- 
**ter which Lollius bore among the 
«* Romans of his day, whether by tra- 
«* dition or on any other surer grounds, 
“‘ was not of the most reputable de- 
** scription. 

«* But, however this may be, you 
“‘ have adduced sufficient proof that 
«* Francis is not to be trusted, and that 
«« the praises bestowed by Horace upon 
‘* Lollius may have been deserved at 
«* the time they were written.” —H. J. 

iii. ‘* 1 have gone carefully over your 
“* paper more than once, and am fully 
“* convinced by it,” —J. P. L. 

My ingenious and acute correspon- 
dent is of opinion also, that a case 
might be especially made made out 
against Tiberius. 

« From a passage in the Annals of 
« Tacitus, L. vi. Tiberius seems to 
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“* have been well inclined to Phraates ; 
“* and the whole business in the East, 
“I am well disposed to think, was 
“* managed by him with the Parthian, 
“* in order to get rid of Lollius.” 

iv. “1 cannot say how much you 
“have obliged me by your Lolliane 
** Vindicie, which appear to me as 
“« satisfactory as with such elements of 
“* reasoning could be hoped, and more 
‘* satisfactory than perhaps by any 
“* other reasoner could have been ef- 
“* fected.—F. W. 


v. ‘* I beg to return you my thanks 
“* for your Paper on the subject of Lol- 
“‘lius. You have fully exposed the 
** carelessness, or the bad faith, of 
** Francis ; and have, [ think, vindi- 
** cated the character of Lollius. 

“« You justly observe, that Velleius is 
** not to be trusted, where Tiberius is 
“concerned. The particular which 
** you quote from Tacitus— Caius tunc 
«« forte Lollio offensior—can be no im- 
** putation on Lollius; because from 
** the hints in Dio, lv. 9. we may col- 
“lect, that Caius and Lucius were 
** not youths of very promising dispo- 
*‘ sitions. I suspect that it was no 
“‘ great disadvantage to the Roman 
*‘ world that they both died in early 
“«* youth.” —H. F. C. 

vi. ‘‘ You had already told me, and 
“from his own authority, so much 
«‘ more about Horace than | was be- 
“* fore aware of, that I read with great 
‘‘ eagerness your vindication of his 
** friend Lollius. In default of direct 
“‘ evidence, you certainly have done 
«« yourutmost, and I think with success, 
** to invalidate the positive testimony 
“against him. Whatever be one’s 
«« judgment upon the facts, it is at least 
“‘ refreshing to see so much learning 
‘* employed for so good-natured a pur- 
“* pose, as vindicating the character of 
“a Poet’s friend.”—V. H. 





Such is my case; and it is now 
finally submitted to the judgment of 
scholars. Historic doubts, at the lowest 
estimate, I have certainly raised ; and 
to my view they still hold the same 
form and magnitude, as when first 
called from the deep, in which they 
had lain quiet so long. 

11th June. Horatit Restirutor. 


LYDGATE’S 
BYCORNE AND CHCIHEVACHE. 
Mr. Ursan, 
If you think the following scrap of 


Lydgate's Bycorne and Chichevache. 
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information worth a place in your 
pages, it is quite at your service. 

In Dodsley’s collection of Old Plays 
there is printed from MS. Harl. 2251, 
a short poem of Lydgate’s, entitled, 
** Of Bycorne and Chichevache,” 
whose principal value is that it illus- 
trates a passage in the Canterbury 
Tales of Chaucer. Bycorne and Chi- 
chevache are two animals, one of which 
is represented as only living upon good 
wives, the other upon good and patient 
husbands; and the humour of the poem 
consists in making the latter fat and 
the former lean, insinuating thereby 
that the world is much more plentiful 
in good husbands than in good wives. 
This piece of Lydgate’s was given 
among the old plays, on the supposi- 
tion that it was a specimen of the rudest 
species of dramatical exhibitions, and 
Tyrwhit, on Cant. T. v. 9064, calls it 
‘a kind of pageant,” and thinks “‘ it 
is not improbable that Lydgate trans- 
lated the ballad now extant from some 
older French poem, to which Chaucer 
alludes.’”’ Ritson, on the other hand, 
denied that there was any thing dra- 
matic about Lydgate’s poem ; and the 
following note which | have met with 
in an old MS. will prove that in this 
instance Ritson was right. There are 
two or three valuable MS. volumes of 
Lydgate’s poems, preserved in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
in two of which are found copies of the 
poem of Bycorne and Chichevache, and 
in one of them, to every poem in the 
volume is prefixed a brief introduction, 
generally setting forth its author, and 
sometimes also the purpose for which 
it was written. To the poem to which 
I have been alluding, this is the intro- 
duction—* Loo, sirs, the deuise of a 
peynted or desteyned clothe for an 
halle, a parlour, or a chaumbre, deuy- 
sed by Johan Lidegate, at the request of 
a worthy citesyn of London.” (MSS. 
Trin. Coll. Cant. R. 3. 20. temp. Hen. 
V.) Any one of your readers, Mr. 
Urban, who may be desirous of seeing 
the design of such a “‘ peynted or des- 
teyned clothe,” will find a fair speci- 
men in a large wood-cut, covering a 
folio broadside, printed, if 1 remember 
right, in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
preserved among the volumes of pro- 
clamations in the Library of the Society 
of Antiquaries. It is entitled, “ Fill- 
gut, and Pinch-belly: one being fat 
with eating good men, the other leane 
for want of good women.” 


Yours, T. W. 
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POEMS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN MITFORD. 


I. 


INSCRIPTION INTENDED FOR THE TERRACE IN RICHMOND PARK. 


Call on the Genius who abides unseen 

Amid these sylvan solitudes, by marge 

Of mossy fount, or haply now reclined 

Where yon dark tuft of Cedars o’er the vale 
Flings its immortal] umbrage ;—he shall tell 

For thee each timid Naiad to unlock 

Her silver springs, and he shall bid the sun, 
The golden sun, and vernal shower to light 

The wood’s resplendent foliage. THames for thee 
Shall mirror in his bright transparent wave 
Each fair-reflected image ; to thine eye, 

Seen ‘mid the twilight shadows, he will point 
Where in her grot the tender Muse still mourns 
Her tuneful Poet, and the silent harp 

Hung on those pensive willows; while beside, 
In yon dim cave, ‘mid scenes he lov'd so weil, 
Meek Nature’s child, the gentle Drury sleeps. 


II. 


SONNET, ON SEEING THE VENERABLE OAK IN WINDSOR FOREST. 





(Inscribed to Edward Jesse, Esq.) 
How many an awful thought is link’d to thee, 
Of time, and change perpetual, and decay ; 
And swift and countless moments fled away 
Into the depth of ages,—sacred tree! 
What generations of mortality 
Have pass’d from earth, since first thy leafy spray 
Was hung with garlands of the flowery May ; 
And by thy shade, in unyok’d liberty, 
The wild bull spurn’d the turf with angry horn, 
Filling the vale with thunder,—ere was borne 
‘To these lone shores, Saxon, or fiery Dane, 
Or Norman banner stream’d above the plain, 
Sunlike, from yon dark fortress—while the morn 
Woke to the trumpet’s valour-breathing strain. 


III. 


SONNET TO ANNA 


The princely falcon most delights to soar, 
Opening his pinions to the golden sun ; 
The russet lark hath gentle praises won 

From ancient poets, for that she, before 

Aurora spreads her silver mantle hoar 
O’er field and forest, hath her song begun ; 
The wingless ostrich doth in desarts run 

With speed unslacken'd as the wind ; from shore 
To shore the swallow-tribes in joyaunce roam ; 

Each hath its liberty of wood, or field ; 

Green hedge, and mossy bank, and thicket, yield 
Safe harbourage, a little sylvan dome ; 
Yet is the linnet happy in his home, 

Whom this small cage from want and storm doth shield. 
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IV. | 
SONNET WHITTEN AT WELWYN, IN THE GARDEN OF DR. YOUNG, ocT. 1833. 


Mourn not a leaf that strews the linden shade 
Of Welwyn’s faded bower ; and if the year i 
Hath touch'd her sunny foliage with the sere ‘a 

And yellow look of Autumn, it hath laid 

A fitlier residence for her, the maid | 
Divine Urania. So let nought appear 
Of the world’s transitory glories near 

This consecrated roof; nor thou upbraid, i 
With thoughtless speech, Time’s ministers with wrong 

Done to the Muse’s dwelling—not a thing 
But blooms immortal here ; to all belong | 

Perennial verdure, and an endless spring, | 
Breathed by the poet’s pure celestial song, 

In amaranthine beauty glittering. 





WRITTEN AFTER HEARING THE CHORAL MUSIC AND CORONATION ANTHEM 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, JUNE 24, 1834. | | 

BY THE REY. W. L. BOWLES. 
Ir is full fifty years since I heard last, i | 

HanpeEt, thy solemn and divinest strain, 
Roll through the long nave of this pillar’d Fane, . 
Now seeming as if scarce a year had pass’d :— | 
And there He sat, who then wore England's Crown, 
The pious Father—for the soul of Prynne * 
Had not reviv'd, to jadge these scenes a sin— 
He who has long to silent dust — down, 
A man of sorrows, though a King. Hl 


And there, 

In graceful youth, stood the same Kingdom’s Heir, 
He also to the Dust gone down—and now— 
The Diadem shines upon His living brow 4 

Who then was part of that fair progeny, | 

On which a Mother gaz’d, and with a sigh } 1 

Bless’d as she gaz'd, as some sad melody 

Stole to her heart, and fill’d her eyes with tears. 


When I look back on the departed years, 
And many silent summers pass’d away, 
Since youth, beneath the jocund morning sun, 
Panted, with ardent hope, his race to run— 
Ah! not unmindful that I now am grey, 
And my days almost clos’d,—in this sameFane, 
I hear those Hallelujahs peal again, 
Peal and expire, and while upon my ear, 
The mighty voice swells, jubilant and clear, 
I muse amid the holy harmony 
On thoughts of other worlds, and songs which never die. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
| 





* Prynne, the Puritan, who wrote folios against Profane Anthems and Cathedral 
Music. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——_@— 


The Gael, or Cymbri ; or an Inquiry in- 
to the Origin and History of the Irish, 
Scoti, Britons, and Gauls: and of the 
Caledonians, Picts, Welsh, Cornish, 
and Britons. By Sir Wm. Betham, 
Ulster King of Arms, §c. §c.—8vo. 
p. 443. 

THIS is adeep and learned inquiry, 
conducted upon the unerring principle 
of logical deduction from existing evi- 
dence. 

The author’s investigation first tends 
to establish the fact, that the Celt, 
Gael, or Gauls, of Cesar’s day, and the 
Scoti* or Irish Britons, were branches 
of the same people, and that they ail 
derived their origin from the Pheeni- 
cians. 

Carthage was founded, according to 
the tradition of antiquity, adopted by 
the poets, by that people. The old 
Roman Comedian Plautus has left us 
a play, his Poenulus or Carthaginian, 
taken from a Greek drama called 
Kapxedwnos, the same appellation. The 
plot, that a Carthaginian youth was 
stolen by pirates, and carried into Eto- 
lia, and that the two daughters of 
Hanno, a noble Carthaginian, had also 
been taken from him in the same way, 
that he repaired to Greece in search 
of them, &c., need not be more parti- 
cularly described. In the course of this 
composition, Hannois frequently made 
(like Catherine of France, in Shaks- 
peare’s Henry the Fifth) to speak in 
his own language. This language was 
of course the Punic; and singular 
and conclusive is the fact, that the 
speeches are almost word for word 
Gaelic or Irish. A short example or 
two will suffice : 

‘“* Hanno. Laech la chanaim limini- 
chot—(the same in Irish) Luach le chean- 
naghim liom miocht, i.e. at any price 
would I purchase my children. Hanno. 
Palum erga dectha.—(Irish. Balion earga 
deacta). I will submit to the dictates of 
Heaven. Hanno.—Gan ebel Balsameni 
ar a san. (Irish.—Guna bil Bal-samen 
ar a san).—O that the good Balt-samhan 
may favour them.” a 
~ * Scuite is affirmed to be the derivative 
of this term, which in Irish means a ship, 
also a wanderer by sea as well as by land. 

+ Beal, Baal, the sun. 








The author has made very effective 
use of the above circumstance in the 
course of his proofs, identifying the 
Gael with the Phoenicians. See page 
113 et seq. 

That the Carthaginians were of 
Pheenician origin, the following passage 
of Herodotus appears conclusively to 
show : 


‘*Cambyses, King of Persia, com- 
manded his fleet to attack Carthage ; but 
the Phoenicians refused to obey him, be- 
cause they were attached to the Cartha- 
ginians by their oaths, and the strongest of 
ties, and considered that, if they were 
to fight against their own children, they 
would violate the rights of blood and re- 
ligion.’’} 

The same author shows that the 
Pheenicians had so far advanced in the 
science of navigation, 600 years before 
the Christian era, as to sail round 
Africa, or double the Promontory 
which, 2000 years after, received from 
the Portuguese the name of the Cape 
of Good Hope; and when an exploit 
like this is taken into consideration, 
we shall cease to doubt that they could 
reach and colonise the British Islands 
—a voyage not half so difficult or dan- 
gerous (vide p. 48). 

The gods of the Pheenicians, and the 
gods of the Gael or Celte, were the 
same; and their names and attributes 
explicable by Irish etymons; Baal, 
called also Grian, Apollo ; the second 
appellation corresponding with the 
Greek ’Axeporexouns or long-haired, ex- 
pressive of the sun’s rays. The Ro- 
mans followed the Celtic term, and 
erected altars to Apollo Grannus.§ 
Taramis or Taran, the God of thunder, 
the king of Gods, called also Moloch 
by the Phoenicians, and by the Irish 
Molt, i. e. fire. The Pheenicians 
forced their children to pass through 
fire. To him human sacrifices were 
offered. Teutates, the Mercurius Teu- 
tates of Livy, in lrish Dia-talt, the God 
of trade. Hesus, Pheenicé et Celticé 
Hizzus, the God of war ; he was called 
also Camolus—a lord, a governor: in 
the Gaelic Cam is mighty, all, arms. 





+ Herodotus in Thalia, xix. 
§ Greannac, in Gaelic “ long-haired.” 
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Camalodunum implies therefore the 
Hill of Mars. 

On the well or fountain worship of 
the Gael, the author’s notices are re- 
plete with amusement and information. 
They were greatly addicted to this 
kind of superstition, which still lingers 
among them to this very hour, under 
the form of springs consecrated to the 
Virgin or certain saints. They had a 
deity called Divona or the river god. 

Divona Celtarum lingua fons addite Divii. 
AUSONIUS. 

‘¢ Dia, God, Aban, river—pronounced 

Divaun, or the river god.’’—p. 235. 


The God of the Avon will afford a 
familiar explanation at once of the 
term. A History of St. Patrick ap- 
pended to a MS. of the New Testa- 
ment of the 7th century, called the 
Book of Armagh, has the following 
passage : 


“¢ St. Patrick came to Finamaige which 
is called Slane, because it was intimated 
to him that the magi honoured this foun- 
tain, and made donations to it as gifts to 
a god; for they sacrificed gifts to the 
fountain, and worshipped it like a god. 
The Rev. Charles O’Connor, in his third 
letter of Columbanus, describes this well- 
worship among the Irish, and says, that 
he pressed a very old man to state what 
advantage he expected from the — 
custom of frequenting such wells as wer 
contiguous to an old blasted oak, or an 
upright unhewn stone; and what the 
meaning was of the yet more singular 
custom of sticking rags on the branches 
of such trees and spitting upon them. 
His answer, and the answer of the oldest 
men was, that their ancestors always did 
it; that it was a preservative against 
geasa draiodecht, the sorceries of druids ; 
that their cattle were preserved by it from 
infectious disorders; that daoini maithe, 
i. e. the fairies, were kept in good hu- 
mour by it ; and so thoroughly were they 
convinced of the sanctity of these Pagan 
practices, that they would travel bare- 
headed and bare-footed from ten to 
twenty miles for the purpose of crawling 
on their knees round these wells, and 
upright stones and oak trees, westward, 
as the sun travels, some three times, 
some six, some nine, and so on in uneven 
numbers, until their voluntary penances 
were completely fulfilled. The waters of 
Hoghlon were deemed so sacred from an- 
cient usage, that they would throw into 
the lake whole rolls of butter as a preser- 
vative for the milk of their cows against 
geasa draiodeact.”’ 


We wish our limits would allow us 
to follow the author in his most 
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interesting description of the well- 
worship on the Irish sceligs or sacred 
promontories. Many of these places in 
the primitiveages, celebrated forhuman 


sacrifices and other druid rites, have, - 


under the Christian era, been dedicated 
to St. Michael. The account of St. 
Michael’s well, near Ballynascellig, on 
the coast of Kerry, and of the largest 
of the Scelig Islands, off that coast, 
which Sir William quotes from Smith’s 
Kerry, p. 103, 113, affords most strik- 
ing and interesting information on 
these superstitions. Of the pilgrimage 
to the Leac an docra, the stone of pain, 
we must give some brief idea. 


‘« The druidic pilgrim having made his 
votive offering at the sacred well, pro- 
ceeds to adore the sacred stone, at the 
summit of the most lofty precipice in the 
island. At the height of 150 feet above 
the level of the sea, he squeezed through 
a hollow chasm resembling the funnel of 
a chimney, named the Needle’s Eye, an 
ascent extremely difficult even to persons 
who proceed barefoot, though there are 
holes cut in the rock for the purpose of 
facilitating the attempt. When this ob- 
stacle is surmounted, a new one occurs— 
for the only track to the summit is by a 
horizontal flat, not above a yard wide, 
which projects over the sea.’’ 


This is the Leac an docra, the stone 
of pain. The difficulty of clinging to 
this stone in calm weather is described 
as great, but when there is wind, as 
there generally is, it is still greater; yet 
two more stations of tremendous dan- 
ger await the pilgrim—the eagle’s 
nest, where the monks of St. Michael 
substituted a stone cross for the un- 
hewn druid idol or altar; but the 
most dangerous point that druid super- 
stition ever suggested, yet remains to 
be surmounted. 


‘* It consists of a narrow ledge of rock, 
which projects from the pinnacle already 
mentioned, so as to form with it the 
figure of an inverted letter L, projecting 
from the very apex of the pinnacle several 
feet, itself not being above two feet broad ; 
this ledge projects so far as to enable him 
who would venture on it to see the bil- 
lows at the distance of 460 feet in per- 
pendicular height ; and the sea here is 90 
feet deep, so that the largest man of war 
may ride in safety at anchor underneath; 
and yet to this extreme end the pilgrim 
proceeded astride upon this ledge, until, 
quite at its utmost verge, he kissed a 
cross, which some bold adventurer dared 
to cut into it as an antidote to the super- 
stitious practices of pagan times !’’ p. 250. 
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So much for Scelig worship ; and the 
same authority adds :— 

‘¢ Every promontory named Scylla or 
Scylleum, in Greece and Italy, in the 
British and the Irish, &c. is distin- 
guished by temples, religious traditions, 
primeval religious names, and sacred 
fountains of the remotest antiquity.’’ 


The next head of dissertation to 
which the author passes, is the im- 
portant proof, in some degree revo- 
lutionary of received ideas, that the 
Gael and Cymbri were a distinct people, 
in other words, that the Welsh were 
not Celts. 


The following is the pedigree of the 
Cymry, with which this proposition 
sets out. From the Cimbri of Jutland, 
the Cimbric Chersonesus, came the 
Cimbri who invaded Gaul, and were 
destroyed by Marius, a. u. c. 103; and 
the Caledonian Cymbri, who first peo- 
pled the British islands, afterwards 
called Picts, from these came tle 
Welsh (Cymry*), the Cornish, and 
Armorican Britons. 

‘‘ The Welsh call themselves Cymbri, 
as a name attached to their descent, not 
to the country they inhabit, and the 
generic denomination of their race. Cum- 
berland, one of their first conquests from 
the Roman province, after passing the 
Wall, was so called by the Saxons as the 
land of the Cymbri, the Welsh y having 
the same powers as the English wu in 
Cumberland. The perfect identity of the 
name with that of the Cymbri of the 
Roman writers, indicates at least the pro- 
bability that they were the ancestors of 
the Cymbry.’’—p. 388. 


One important fact which cannot 
betoo much, we conceive, insisted upou 
to shew the nonidentity of the Cymry 
with the Gael, is the alleged radical 
difference between the Irish and the 
Welsh languages. At the time of the 
Roman invasion, three distinct nations 
were established in Britain, 


*¢ the Gael, the Cymbri, and the Bel- 
gee; the former were those who inhabited 
Britain, and fought with Cesar; the 
second were the Caledonians, found in 
North Britain by Agricola; and the third 
were the people from Belgic Gaul, who 
had formed trifling settlements on the 





* Cimbri or Cimber is resolvable into 
a German word, which signifies warrior, 
or warlike. Kempffer, Kemper, Niméer, et 
Kamper. Sheringham says, ‘ Kimber sive 
Kempe, et Kemper, non bellatorem tantum 
sed proprie gigantem notat.’ See page 
382, and note. G 


coasts, but were neither numerous nor 
powerful.’’—p. 398. 

The Caledonians may be considered 
as the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
British islands; they were displaced 
from much of their territory by the 
Pheenician Gaelic colonists, and these 
called them Brit-daoine, i. e. the 
painted people. They were, from the 
same custom, in aftertimes by the 
Romans called Picts. Bede says, in 
his Ecclesiastical History, that they 
came from Scythia into Caledonia; they 
were that people, in short, who, on 
the retiring of the Roman legions from 
Britain, so annoyed the Romano-Bri- 
tons, that they were fain to call in 
foreign aid, that of the Saxons, against 
them ; they were the warlike nation, 
who had the renowned Arthur for 
their chief, whose name is equally to 
be found attached to places in the 
North as in Wales; they possessed 
themselves of, rather than were driven 
into Wales and Cornwall, both of 
which had been under Roman do- 
mination, and occupied by the Ro- 
manized Britons. In Wales, the names 
of places are principally Irish; in the 
country of the Picts they are princi- 
pally Welsh. Bede declares, that the 
languages of the Britons and the Picts 
were different. Bede speaks of the 
Gaelic Britons under the first title, 
and on his authority the Picts are be- 
lieved to be a different race from the 
Celtee or Gauls, who possessed the 
southern parts of Britain. The author 
of the introduction to Fordun’s Chro- 
nicle, says, 

‘¢ Equidem Pictorum gloria haud parva 
fuit multa que illi egregia patrarunt cum 
Scotis; per plura secula amicissimé vixe- 
runt, et junctis viribus hostes quoscunque 
sive Romanos, sive Britones, vel propul- 
sare vel etiam invadere semper parati 
erant.’’> 

Here the distinction between the 
Gaul or Scuites, the Phoenician peo- 
ple, is marked, and also between the 
Picts, the Romans, and the Romano- 
Britons, or Romanized Celte. The 
Picts were finally extirpated and ex- 
pelled from Scotland in the ninth cen- 
tury, according to Fordun, by Ken- 
neth M‘Alpin, 

Primus in Albania fertur regnaAsse Kenedus 
Filius Alpini, prelia multa gerens 
Expulsis Pictis, &c.t 





+ Introduct. ad Hist. Scot. Fordun, 
vol. I. p. 33. ¢ Thid. tib. 4, p. 279. 
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And a little before, the same author 
alludes to the tradition which assign- 
ed to the Scots* an Egyptian origin, 
from Gaithelus and his wife Scota, 
which was not without foundation, as 
far as proximity of intercourse be- 
tween the Phcenicians and that people 
connected them. 

The author, in assigning to the 
Cymri or Welsh their alleged true po- 
sition in history, and we are fully dis- 
posed to concur in the force of his 
proofs, consoles them in elegant lan- 
guage for the loss of ancient claims 
which they might conceive they sus- 
tained by being made a colony of 
Picts conquering Wales after the with- 
drawal of the Roman legions from 
Britain. He recalls to their memory 
their aboriginal pretensions, and tells 
them, that though at an early period 
they might have been driven north- 
ward by the intruding Pheenician 
Gael,t who in their turn were sub- 
dued and amalgamated with the con- 
quering Romans, ‘ when the time of 


retribution arrived, their descendants , 


rushed on the Roman province, ex- 
tended the bounds of Pictavia beyond 
the Wall, reconquered a part of their 
ancient possessions, Cumberland, the 
northern part of England, the beauti- 
ful and romantic Cambria and Corn- 
wall, and even secured a part of the 
province of Gaul, whichtheir descend- 
ants have kept tothis day from them, 
called Britanny.” 

We have never risen from any vo- 
lume on the subject of the ancient 
Irish with half the delight and infor- 
mation which this of Sir William 





* The capital of Scotland, it is remark- 
ed, has a Pictish or Welsh name. Eden 
signifies in Welsh a wing. Ptolemy calls 
Edinburgh [Irepwréy orparéwedoy, Alata 
Castra. There are numerous other in- 
stances of Welsh derivations in the names 
of Scottish places. 


+ The Welsh called the Gael, Gwyddel; 
and this helps the author to a very plau- 
sible etymology for the much-disputed 
derivation of the name applied to that 
celebrated ancient way, the Watling- 
street; not, he says, according to Whi- 
taker, the Guetheling street, or way 
that led to the Gatheli or Guetheli of 
Ireland, but the Gwydhell street, the 
street made by the Gael. 


Gent. Mae. Vot. II. 
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Betham has afforded us. He has 
proved his position that the Irish 
were a part of the great colonists 
of Spain, Gaul, and Britain, the Pho- 
nician Gael. He has established to a 
degree of the strongest presumption, 
that the Cymry or Welsh were quite 
a distinct people, and has thus by la- 
borious production of evidence, colla- 
tion of ancient and modern authori- 
ties,and by judicious inferences, exhi- 
bited a light on a dark period of his- 
tory which gratuitous speculators had 
thrown into a confusion of chaotic 
obscurity, and often it may be added 
absurdity. 

This volume will go down the stream 
of time an useful and instructive ma- 
nual for the student in that portion of 
the history of the British dominions, 
of which the lone unhewn pillar, the 
massy air-poised cromlech, the golden 
torques, the tomahawk-like celt, and 
the brazen target, are the only tangi- 
ble remaining testimonies. 





Europe during the Middle Ages. 
(Lardner’s Cyclopedia.) 2 vols. 


A WORK of great research, con- 
siderable ability, with an excellent and 
judicious selection of subjects; and a 
narrative written in a style forcible and 
elegant. There is in it various learn- 
ing without ostentation, and judicious 
criticism without undue severity. The 
biographical sketches of the founders 
of religious societies, or of philosophi- 
cal schools, are exceedingly well exe- 
cuted ; and in no instance do we think 
the writer partial or unjust, except in 
respect to the Protestant Church of 
England: in his prognostications of 
her speedy decay and downfall, we do 
not agree ; but consider, that with cer- 
tain improvements in her system, not 
difficult to introduce, she would be the 
purest, soundest, and most apostolic 
church in the Christian world. Many 
of these improvements are totally be- 
yond her own power to introduce ; and 
can only be carried into effect by those 
who acknowledge her value, and wish 
to perpetuate her system. When she 
fails, it is generally from the weak- 
ness of her means, and the interrup- 
tion introduced in consequence of 
some violence and spoliation: of this 
the nation, not the church—the spo- 
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liators, not those who suffer for the 
robbery—must bear the blame. 


We will extract, as a specimen of 
his style, the author’s summary of 
the character of Charlemagne, vol. II. 
p. 33: 


** Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, 
though not the wisest or the most learn- 
ed, was beyond doubt the most splendid 
prince of the middle ages. Though his 
conquests alone have conferred immor- 
tality on his name, he was not without 
elevated qualities. His clemency was ex- 
traordinary ; for, if he was cruel with the 
Saxons, we must remember that he had 
received incessant provocations from 
them ;—that they were uniformly apos- 
tate to the religion which they consented 
to embrace, and faithless to their engage- 
ments. This indeed is a poor apology 
for his severities ; but it may show that 
they were not wholly unprovoked. In fact, 
his history, had we limits to detail it, 
proves, in regard to the worst criminals, 
that he generally commuted death into 
seclusion within the walls of a monastery. 
His love of letters will appear from the 
princely rewards which he bestowed on 
those who cultivated them; not on 
Franks only, or indeed chiefly, but on 
Italians, English, and Spaniards. Over 
the schools and monasteries which he 
had founded or enlarged, he placed the 
best scholars of his age, and he was often 
present to reward the successful student. 
He is known to have reproved with some 
severity the ecclesiastics, who, whether 
secular or monastic, expressed themselves 
with negligence. He thought ignorance 

, disgraceful in a layman, in a churchman 
intolerable. He caused manuscripts to 
be greatly multiplied; in fact, a good and 
laborious penman was sure to be reward- 
ed by him. It is some gratification to 
find that his most intimate friend, and 
the most learned man of his age, one who 
gave an impress to him and his people, 
was our countryman Alcuin. Of his re- 
ligious zeal, his numerous foundations, 
as well of bishoprics as of monasteries, 
bear witness. He was scrupulous too in 
his observance of the rights of the church. 
He fasted and prayed with great since- 
rity ; but though he was free from many 
vices, he was subject to one,—that of in- 
continence. He divorced his wives, and 
chose one mistress after another, with as 
little hesitation as the worst of his Mero. 
vingian predecessors. On the whole, 
however, though he had little claim to 
the honour of canonization, he was one 
of the best princes of the middle ages. 
Comprehensive in his views, persevering 
in his designs, indefatigable in his duties, 
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anxious for the welfare of his people, sin- 
cere in his character, just in his decisions, 
paternal in all his actions, his memory 
may well be dear to France. To him, 
religion, literature, and good government 
were more indebted than all the princes 
of that nation who preceded or followed 
him. His name was repeated with equal 
reverence by the Arab of the Desert and 
the Norman pirate of the deep. The 
Kings of his time, from the Caliphs of 
Bagdad to the Anglo-Saxon Reguli, and 
from the Sovereigns of Cordova to those 
of Scandinavia, were eager to obtain his 
notice, to be honoured by his friend- 
ship and alliance. He was singularly un- 
fortunate in his successors.’’ 


We cannot close the volume with- 
out extracting the substance of a note 
from page 86, which will undoubtedly 
give great satisfaction to Mr. Petrie, 
Sir H. Nicolas, Mr. Sharpe, and 
other of our antiquarian illuminati; 
and we shall leave them to ruminate 
over it, and digest it at leisure. 

‘Such collections (as Buchon’s Chro- 
niques Nationales, 4 vols. and the Me- 
moires relatifs 41’Histoire de France, by 
Petitot and Momerqué,) do as much ho- 
nour to France as they ought to shame 
England. We have indeed been deceived 
Jor a time by the promise of the Scrip- 
tores Rerum Anglicanarum from the Re- 
cord Commission, but we shall never see 
such a collection, unless, what is not very 
probable, some private individual attempts 
that which officially appointed men are 
at once too incompetent and too indifferent 
to perform. Every thing in this country, 
from the nomination of a prime minister 
to that of a parish beadle, is under the 
same influence of corruption, and in nine 
cases out of ten the nominee is unequal to 
the task. Let us hope that the nation 
may soon open its eyes to its dishonour, 
and leave neither to Kings, nor the minis- 
ters of Kings, either its literary or its ec- 
clesiastical interests.’’ 


Cleone. 





By Mrs. Leman Grimstone. 
2 vols. 


Mrs. Leman GrimstTone is an aw- 
ful woman, and such as ought to have 
a hero for her husband. We must 
give some of her tremendous demands 
on domestic life. 

‘* He that would have a home, not a 
harem,—a home where his heart may rest 
in rich security, to which in age, in- 
firmity, disappointment, and distress, he 
may comé, and still find the Hesperian 
fruit hanging in golden clusters,—must 
bring to that home a being free as him- 
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self, intelligent as himself, who will reci- 
procate his feelings, sustain his energies, 
because she has feelings as fine and ener- 
gies as noble as his own,—who will con- 
cede to love, not crouch to law,—who 
can avow his affection with sympathy, 
not subserviency, and who will resent 
and resist treachery and tyranny.’’ 

‘* Philosophers paralyse people with 
rules, regulations, means, and measures, 
and tame life down until it becomes a 
sort of universal tawny; but all that is 
bright or noble in human nature, whether 
male or female, mixes up with reason, 
passions, and feelings; and these will 
never be quite so obedient to mathemati- 
cal arrangement as bricks and beams.’’ 

Cleone, from whom the novel is 
named, is a genuine heroine; and 
*‘when her hair is enkindled,’”’ which 
it is after candles are brought in, and 
her spirit up, she is not to be trifled 
with. 

As her father is in gaol, and her 
lover consequently cannot extract from 
her any thing about him, he ventures 
timidly to say, ‘‘I cannot imagine 
you unworthily allied.” Up starts 
the Amazon, ‘‘ Unworthily allied!” 
as her eyes flashed with new light, 
** there is no majesty on earth that does 
not fall before the moral majesty of my 
father, [except the King’s Majesty 
as represented by Sir F. Roe, and 
Messrs. Laing, &c.] before his genius, 
before his goodness.” 

Such are Mrs. Grimstone’s elevated 
notions of the moral dignity of man. 
Now for her ideas on the laws of pro- 
perty : 

“‘ The distinction that convention 
creates between man and man had not 
been engraved or engrafted on his (Fe- 
lix’s) mind when young. On the con- 
trary, it had been filled with impressions 
that all that is the most noble and beau- 
tiful is common property, independent 
of class and country; and his ripen- 
ed intelligence, acting on this hoard of 
facts, was the best material for the poetry 
and philosophy that beautified his mind, 
manners, and conversation.’’ 


With regard to the orders of society 
and the different ranks of the commu- 
nity, we are told, 

‘“‘That the day is fast approaching 
when the proscribed men of every coun- 
try, that is, those who maintain it by 
manual industry, shall vindicate them- 
selves by mental and moral power. Then 
the workers in iron, like our Elliot, shall 
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prove the force and fire that shall flow 
from the mechanic’s and the manufac- 
turer’s pen: these men will turn to the 
quarry of facts existing in their own fate ; 
and the mere courtly sonneteers, like 
piping finches or tutored parrots let 
loose among birds of native song, will be 
silent, or pass unheeded. The pagean- 
tries, the masks, the mockeries at pre- 
sent tolerated and endured, will crumble 
away like painted canvas scenes of a neg- 
lected theatre.” 


Her notions on female employments 
seem to us judicious and excellent : 

‘* Go, (said the mother, delivering her 
parting advice,) go up stairs of a morn- 
ing, with the maids and shake the beds. 
Run up and down stairs for any trifles 
they want [this we believe is the general 
occupation of the s¢ill-room maid], the 
exercise will increase your strength and 
save their time. Their gaiety [that is, 
the house-maids’] will improve your spi- 
rits, and your manners will improve their 
behaviour. Draw on a pair of gloves, 
and dust the drawing-room and banisters ; 
do not let weeds accumulate in the gar- 
den : all this will assist the circulation of 
thought as well as blood.’’ 


That it produces the effect intended, 
is clear; only we think that it has 
absolutely overdone its purpose, and 
that the circulation in the regions near 
the head, has become too rapid. It 
seems, says she, 

‘¢¢That the bosom-tenement is too 
small for the spirit-guest within, to per- 
mit it to expand in all the fulness of sub- 
lime delight. Surely there will be a state 
in which this capability will have scope 
and verge enough.’—‘ What are you 
talking of!’ said her husband, (as well he 
might), with cold and almost contemp- 
tuous inquiry.”’ 

“This majestic woman of pre-emi- 
nent talent and profound argument,” 
does not agree that women are given 
to love,—it is a deleterious drug of 
convention. Maturin a dreamer and 
a dramatist, with more passion and 
poetry than reason, — Washington 
Irving, an elegant writer, with more 
sweetness than strength,—Byron, a 
sublime poet, yet more possessed with 
the crotchets of prejudice, than truth 
and common sense,—have advanced 
opinions on that point which owe 
their currency to male ignorance, and 
female disingenuousness. ‘‘ Love is 
not woman’s whole existence.” Mrs. 
Grimstone informs us of a peculiar 
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class of women, of. whom we are not 
ourselves aware. 


‘* She,’’ exclaimed Rosine, ‘‘ is one of 
those victim-women whom nature has 
made in a peculiar manner, physically 
fcagile; and an inappropriate education 
mentally feeble. She is one of those 
lilies which the lover delights to bend over 
and blight.’’ 


It will be apparent to all that Cleone 
is a woman who thinks for herself. 
Therefore, we grant it is very hard 
upon her to find “that a strong con- 
viction came over that her husband 
had no abstract principles to which 
sie might trust.” 

He therefore does not seem to un- 
derstand or sympathize with her when 
she affirms— 


‘* How is love to be gained? not by 
vain attempts to circumscribe the sun, or 
emtract the rays of its orbit. It is to be 
won only by your natural latitude, the 
degree of sympathy you excite. Let him 
who is content to live in the polar re- 
gions of suspicion, unkindness, and in- 
difference, not wonder that he finds less 
love, than he who keeps tenderness, truth, 
and confidence in the zenith.”’ 


This majestic woman has no very ex- 
alted notions of the being called ‘Homo.’ 


‘¢ They believe that to make speeches, 
balance books, look over briefs, write pre- 
scriptions,read [mark how homethatthrust 
is, read /| sermons, make the sum total of 
sagacity ; and as women do none of these 
things [we are sorry to hear that women 
neither cast up their accounts nor read ser- 
mons], because they are neither senators, 
bankers, nor barristers, they imperiously 
decide that woman has no share in the sum 
total.” 


We think in the above passage Mrs. 
Grimstone has given us the cause why 
the waters of complaint flow so 
loudly in the following sentence. Mrs. 
G. it appears, from her own confes- 
sion, does not cast up her accounts ; 
Mr. G. of course becomes cautious : 
and then she says— 


“‘There are many women capable of 
dispensing wealth, that are compelled to 
make appeal to the buttoned pocket, and 
take coin contaminated by the touch of 
niggardliness, to supply not their indivi- 
dual wants only, but the wants of the 
family; the wants of the very one who 
is as exact in having them supplied, as he 
is reluctant to furnish the means for 
which they may be done. 


‘“‘ How does the soul of a generous 
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woman bear this money bondage. “How 
can she bear the daily clank of the coin 
table to which she is fastened ; a galling 
slave to sordidness, stand and behold 
dross dealt out like laudanum,—before 
this canker, comfort, temper, peace, self- 
respect, all that is essential to ordinary 
existence, give way !’’ 

We must now conclude (after hav- 
ing laid before her admirers this ‘‘ ma- 
jestic woman’s”’ sentiments on morals, 
poetry, and the domestic economy of 
life), by giving a glimpse of her ra- 
tional and humble interpretation of 
Scripture. Her husband happened to 
say, ‘‘ For whomthe Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth,”’ and ‘“ He that 
spareth the rod, hateth his son, but 
he that loveth his son chasteneth him 
betimes.”” Cleone was triumphantly 
asked if she impugned the government 
of God, and held herself to be wiser 
than Solomon. 

‘*T will tell you,’’ she replied, ‘‘ how 
I interpret the first sentence you have 
quoted. By immutable laws of good 
and evil, their effects are correspondent 
to the causes. The man that does ill, 
is either remotely or immediately visited 
by pain, and in that sense has been 
chastened. And as I believe that God 
loves all—that all have some errors,— 
so all will his laws more or less chasten 
ere he receive them. As for the words 
of Solomon, I can readily believe them to 
be founded in error,’’ &c. 

So much for the theology. And 
now reluctantly, and sorrowfully, we 
bid this ‘‘majestic woman” adieu ; being 
much in the situation of the husband, 
«* who hearing this, could not answer 
it, for he did not understand it—being 
avery large animal, but a very little 
man ! ! 2? 





Traditionary Stories, by Andrew Picken. 
2 vols. 

THERE are two, among the tradi- 
tionary histories of these volumes, 
that must entertain the curiosity, and 
command the attention of every reader. 
Lady Barbara of Carlaghie and the 
Johnstons of Fairlie, is the narrative 
of a Lord’s daughter who ran away 
with a farmer’s son. “’Tis an old 
tale, and often told!”—but the ac- 
count of the vexations and miseries 
which she underwent in her new situa- 
tion, is painted with a considerable 
deal of grotesque humour, and with a 
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graphic power of narrative which might 
be advantageously embodied by the 
pencil of Wilkie or Mulready. We 
hardly know whether the melancholy 
termination of the story, and her mis- 
conduct, is quite consistent with the 
rest. The leading history in the se- 
cond volume is that of the Prior of 
Lauford. This we can only praise in 
parts; it is too much out of common 
nature; composed of incidents, and 
circumstances, and situations, that 
never could have been realised; too 
wild, romantic, and mysterious for 
our taste. It is the story of a young 
lady who felt a great attachment to the 
young and handsome Clergyman of 
the parish, by whom it was returned. 
In due time, and with all proper pre- 
caution, helaiddown hisshovel hat and 
gloves, and opened his sentiments and 
state of his affections, and was re- 
fused. In vain he pleaded, expostu- 
lated, questioned. ‘‘ No! no other en- 
gagement! but there was an insur- 
mountable obstacle that could not be 
mentioned, hardly alluded to; but in- 
surmountable it was.”” Well ! the poor 
Clergyman fretted and fumed, and 
weeped, and proposed again, and at 
length wrung out from his fair one a 
promise of explanation. They were 
to meet at moonlight at the end of the 
conservatory. Allthatwasright! Sir 
Walter Scott could have found no 
fault with the scene of action. Mo- 
ments of tedious uncertainty they were 
to the first-comer. At length, he heard 
his fair one’s light step through the 
flowers. She arrived—‘‘ Now, if thy 
courage faileth not, follow me.”’ She 
led the way, lamp in hand, through 
narrow passages, long corridors, empty 
saloons, tapestried chambers, till they 
entered a large kind of gallery hung 
round with male and female portraits. 
** Look at them,” she cried, ‘‘ look! 
these :are the portraits of my ances- 
tors, of my family—my mother, my 
father—they all died mad !”’ 

The secret was discovered—the truth 
revealed—they did look excessively 
wild. The poor forlorn parson re- 
turned home, and became as melan- 
choly and lean as agib cat. Years 
rolled on, and things remained much 
the same, when, as good luck would 
have it, a Dr. Henderson arrived at 
the village, and took up his abode 
there. He was either a particular 
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friend of Sir Andrew Halliday, Physi- 
cian to his present Majesty, or, as we 
believe, Sir Andrew himself in dis- 
guise. At any rate he had published 
a book on Insanity. He heard of the 
case, called on the clergyman—saw the 
lady—went up stairs, and looked at 
the portraits, and made up his mind 
that they were none of them half so 
mad as they supposed. Then he had 
formed a theory, that madness is not 
hereditable from the mother; that the 
mothers may go mad as often as they 
like, but that their children are as 
sound asa roach. This was doctrine 
both comfortable and new; he incul- 
cated it so powerfully, as to break the 
resolve of the lady, assuring her, that 
there were ten chances to two against 
her turning out insane: that he. could 
see only a little, very little, wildness 
in her eyes, and that the best safe- 
guard against the disease, would be 
marryinga steady, good-looking young 
clergyman, living quietly at the par- 
sonage, and looking after her children. 
Well! the kind physician prevailed. 
Miss Prior became the wife of the 
Rev. Mr. Bannatyne, and in due time 
favoured him with an heir. But as her 
husband, like all other conscientious 
clergymen, was much engaged in 
transcribing other people’s, or compos- 
ing his own sermons; in visiting the 
sick; in gardening, botanizing ; writing 
the history of his parish ; sending dis- 
sertationstothe Gentleman’s Magazine 
on Roman Pottery, and Druidical Re- 
mains; observing the migration of 
swallows, and sawing blocks of stone 
to discover living toads immured within 
them ; and ashe wasoflate employed in 
joining the broken parts of an icthyo- 
sauros, which he dug up in the glebe, 
and meant to present to the Zoological 
Society, Mrs. Bannatyne thought she 
should benefit by having a female com- 
panion with her : so she sends to Edin- 
burgh,andextracts from thence a young 
widow, with blue eyes and flaxen hair, 
both of most dangerous hue, of the 
name of Chambers. The young widow 
knows how to play her cards; and 
had not been long in the house, before 
she pretended to fancy Mrs. Banna- 
tyne insane, and spoke to her coned- 
scendingly and in compassion, as to one 
labouring under infirmity. And on 
she went, in her artful and accursed 
machinations, weaving her delusions 
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and spells about the poor wench, till 
she almost made her what she repre- 
sented her tobe. Then she was play- 
ing her game also with the unsuspi- 
cious minister; kept him away from 
his wife, and persuaded each that 
the other had no wish to see them. 
This went on from bad to worse, till it 
arrived at such an extent of mischief 
and misery, that the husband, think- 
ing his wife quite insane, in wretched- 
ness of heart sent off for Dr. Hen- 
derson, who had been absent, probably 
attending his Majesty at Brighton and 
Windsor. He came—he saw—he ob- 
served—he smelt a plot, he laid his 
train, hediscovered the infernal scheme 
of duplicity and wickedness, laid it 
all bare, kicked Mrs. Chambers out of 
doors, and took the husband to the 
bosom of his sane, and affectionate, 
and happy wife. This is an outline 
of the story; but then, as for its 
merit,—we do not approve at all 
‘‘of taking the Sacrament’ being 
introduced to furnish out a scene 
of a novel; andscreams and yells and 
madness, breaking out in the midst of 
it. And there is a little too much of 
a German mystical sentimentalism 
throughout ; but parts are powerfully 
described, and the whole enchains the 
attention, and affects the feelings. Of 
the other stories, with the exception 
of Lady Barbara, which is the best of 
all, we do not think highly. 





The Young Muscovite, or the Poles in 
Russia. 3 vols. 

WE must confess that we were not 
able to get through the volumes whose 
title we have transcribed. We have 
no doubt of their merit—of the in- 
terest of the adventures, the valour of 
the heroes, the beauty of the ladies, 
the skilfulness with which the inci- 
dents are introduced, and the elegance 
and ingenuity with which the whole 
is composed; but we cannot help it— 
we must honestly, though reluctantly, 
confess a—fit of somnolency came 
over us as we were in the middle of 
the first volume, that lasted so long 
as to alarm our aged housekeeper. In 
vain she shook us, in vain her niece 
chafed our temples, put feathers up 
the nose, and used all approved means ; 
nothing would do, the sleep would 
have its way; and we remained in this 
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state, holding the book tightly in our 
grasp, from 10 on Saturday evening, 
till half-past 12 on Monday morn- 
ing (our usual hour of calling on our 
Publisher), when we started up (we 
are told) as if nothing had happened, 
called for our breakfast, and set off to 
the delight of our two domestics for 
Chancery-lane: when dropping in, as 
is usual with us, for a glass of Cin- 
namon water, at Mr. Hume’s, the 
learned ehemist of Long Acre, and 
mentioning the circumstance to him, 
to our infinite surprise he informed us, 
that in the course of the preceding 
week he had been called in to two 
similar cases arising from the very same 
book ; and he was good enough to 
give us a prescription to use, if the 
same circumstance should occur again 
in our critical labours. 





Illustrations of Political Econony. No, 
XXIII. containing The Three Ages ; 
No. XXIV, containing The Farrier of 
Budge Row. By Harriet Martineau. 


THESE clever and entertaining vo- 
lumes are now closing up their series ; 
but most certainly will long remain 
substantial proofs of the talent and 
knowledge of the author. Abstract 
theories were never before so clothed in 
flesh and blood; and political and 
moral truths never appeared in such 
graceful and living forms. The Farrier 
is a tale meant to lead to the best and 
truest principles of taxation ; though 
we cannot say that the narrative is so 
happily framed, or the conclusions so 
skilfully prepared, or the truths eli- 
cited, as in some of the other numbers. 
The Three Ages, is designed to regu- 
late the amount and direction of public 
expenditure: this is illustrated by the 
errors committed on this head, in 
three different periods of English his- 
tory—the time of Henry the Eighth— 
Charles the Second—and the present. 

There is a spirit and tone, and feel- 
ing pervading this volume that we do 
not approve—a bitterness of reproach 
towards the upper classes of society—a 
severe censure, on the vulgar grounds, 
against the Church, much beneath 
Miss Martineau, both in propriety of 
feeling, and in the weight and power 
of the arguments ; and her compara- 
tive estimate of the national expendi- 
ture in law, and in military and naval 
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means of defence, is such as cannot 
approve itself for discretion, sense, or 
wisdom. We may lament the evils 
we cannot avert: we may lament 
that we are obliged to maintain, as be- 
ing a great and powerful nation whose 
arms reach across the earth and the 
sea, expensive armaments, and ar- 
mies, and navies, to preserve our pos- 
sessions from crafty or violent ene- 
mies ; so we may lament that Jaw it- 
self is necessary to support the virtue, 
defend the property, or repress the 
selfishness of man. Such tirades as 
these lead to no good; and there is 
neither practical considerate wisdom 
in them, nor good feeling. If Miss 
Martineau means her satire to ap- 
ply to all European governments, 
we must leave those universal judg- 
ments to their usual fate; if to us ex- 
clusively, we then can only point to 
our armed neighbours, to shores brist- 
ling with bayonets, and garrisons 
dark with artillery—and ask if, in such 
an armed society, we are to disband 
our defensive powers—dismiss the 
guardian dogs who watch the fold, 
and leave it a prey to the wolfish fe- 
rocity around. With the praises of 
the present Administration we have 
nothing to do; only we hope not to be 
obliged to join inthem. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, whatever has been said, 
we heartily join in the public appro- 
bation that has been bestowed on the 
productions of this clever and saga- 
cious lady; but from the samples we 
have seen, which amount to about 
five or six in the series, we see plainly 
marks in most of them of being too 
hastily got up. If they are to be per- 
manently embodied in English Lite- 
rature, they will need a complete and 
considerable revisal. 





The Writings of George Washington, 
being his Correspondence, Addresses, 
&c. By Jared Sparks, Vol. II. 

BY an Hibernian method of publica- 
tion, Vol. Il. proceeds Volume I ., 
which is not yet out, and which is 
to contain the Life of Washington. 
The whole work is to extend to ten 
or twelve volumes, according to the 
fashion of the present age: when 
every paper is to be ransacked, and 
every letter opened, and every journal 
violated, to satisfy the morbid curiosity 
of an indolent public. To have an au- 
thentic Life of Washington, drawn 
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from authentic documents, undoubtedly 
is most desirable ; but there is a reason- 
able limit to all, the best of our desires ; 
and we would rather have had this work 
in half its bulk. The mass of manu- 
scripts from which these Memoirs are 
compiled, extends to eighty volumes. 
The first part comprises the official let- 
ters relating to the French War, and 
previous to the American Revolution. 
They are no doubt valuable, as af- 
fording accurate and copious materials 
for a History of that War, but they 
are more fitted for an Historical Col- 
lection like Rushworth than a biogra- 
phy of Washington. What would be 
thought of the taste and judgment 
of a person who wrote the Life of 
Pitt, and who beganit with a volume of 
letters relating to the particulars of 
the Duke of York’s Campaign in Hol- 
land? Who will read them? How 
many would have read with avidity, 
a Life of Washington, who will not 
read Washington appearing in the af- 
fairs of America, as Belshazzar ap- 
pears in Martin’s picture, a mere 
cypher or maggot amidst the gigantic 
measurements aroundhim. However, 
all this may be very well in America, 
we guess! And so saying no more about 
the matter, we arrive at p. 327, where 
we find Washington, after the French 
War, a Member of the House of Bur- 
gesses, and where this curious scene 
took place.—** As soon as Col. Wash- 
ington took his seat, Mr. Robinson, 
following the impulse of his own 
generous and grateful heart, discharged 
the duty with great dignity [of return- 
ing thanks to G. Washington], but 
with such warmth of colouring, and 
strength of expression, as entirely to con- 
found the young Hero.” We guess 
that it was something mighty particular, 
for G. Washington rose to express his 
acknowledgments for the honour, “‘ but 
such was his trepidation and confusion, 
that he could not utter a syllable. He 
blushed, stammered, and trembled for a 
minute; when the Speaker relieved him, 
by a stroke of address which would 
have done honour to Lewis the XIV. 
in his proudest and happiest moment. 
* Sit down, Mr. Washington,’ said he, 
with a conciliating smile, ‘ your mo- 
desty is equal to your valour, and 
thatsurpassesthe power of anylanguage 
can possess.’’’—Excellent! Mr. 
Washington must have felt delighted 
and self-satisfied, as he put on the 
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laurel crown of fame. The latter half 
of this volume is filled with private 
letters, many of which ought never to 
have been published, if the Biographer 
did not wish to dissolve, like an angry 
enchanter, the vision which he had 
raised, and to dispel the illusions 
that hung around his Hero. Now 
exit Colonel Washington!—enter Plan- 
ter Washington !—that we may be 
correct, we will give the ipsissima 
verba of the Editor. ‘‘ Washington 
(oh! ye Heroes of old, bow down 
and listen) exported to London his to- 
bacco for the market, making the ship- 
ments in his own name, and putting 
the tobacco on-board the vessels him- 
self, which came up the river to his 
mansion at Mount Vernon. Twice 
a-year Washington forwarded a list of 
the necessaries and conveniences for 
household purposes, and every article 
of wearing apparel for himself, and 
every member of his family (female as 
well as male) specifying the names of 
each (spare your deity, ye worship- 
pers!) and the ages of the children, 
and the size and quality and descrip- 
tion of the articles. He then required 
his agent to send him, in addition to 
a general bill of the whole, the ori- 
ginal voucher of each one of the per- 
sons from whom purchase was made. 
So minute and particular was he in 
these concerns, that for many years 
he entered with his own hand, in books 
prepared for the purpose, all the lists 
of orders and receipts from London 
tradesmen and mechanics in London 
who supplied him with goods, (such 
was the retrenchment of the modern 
Xenophon!) and in this way, says the 
enchantingand enlightened Biographer, 
Mr. Jared Sparks, he (what a he /) 
kept a perfect oversight of the business, 
and could tell when any advantage 
was taken of him even in the smallest 
matter, of which he did not fail to 
remind his agent !—Mercy on us! this 
the Life of Washington! the Life of a 
Jew Pedlar, of an old clothesman in- 
Camomile street !—But we proceed.— 
As the price obtained for his tobacco 
depended on the fidelity and efforts of 
the agent in effecting sales, he would 
divide the agency, sending one part to one 
person and one to another, and by 
comparing the results, he could detect 
any inattention or mismanagement 
which had been unfavourable to his 
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interest! We wish the Americans joy 
of this Biographer and his book ; and 
if their gods are turned into monkeys, 
it is no fault of ours.—However, we 
must do Mr. Jared Sparks (what a 
name!) the justice to quote the divine 
original, and give a specimen of Wash- 
ington’s Correspondence, which (as 
we are fresh from a very dull and 
business-like collection of letters by a 
heavy man called Horace Walpole,) 
strikes ug as lively and exalted. 


‘“¢ By this conveyance, (says the Hero) 
you will receive invoices of such goods as 
are wanting, which please to send as there 
directed, by Captain Johnston in the 
Sprig, and let me beseech you to give the 
necessary directions for purchasing them 
upon the best terms. It is needless for 
me to particularise the sorts, qualities, or 
taste I could choose to have therein, un- 
less it is observed, and you may believe 
me when I tell you, that instead of getting 
things good and jashionable in their se- 
veral kinds, we often have articles sent 
us, that could only have been used by 
our forefathers in days of yore.’’ ‘ It 
is a custom (says the modern Epaminon- 
das) I have some reason to believe, with 
many of the shopkeepers, and tradesmen 
in London, when they know goods are 
bespoken for exportation, to palm some- 
times old and very slight and indifferent 
ones upon us, taking care at the same 
time to charge above ten, or fifteen, or 
perhaps twenty per cent. upon them.”’ 


But the Patriot, the Statesman, the 
Philosopher, the General goes on to 
say, 

‘“‘ For many years I have imported 
goods from London as well as other parts, 
and never had such a pen’worth before. 
The woollens, linens, nails, are mean in 
quality,’’ &c. 

In another letter, the Colonel asks 
—‘ Would it be advisable to change the 
marks of any of the tobacco, or had I 
best ship it under the usual marks? If 
80, MY PART may be known by some 
small distinction, such as you can. best 
advise.” If the publication of such 
letters as these, be not the very essence 
of biographical prudence, and national 
gratitude, we know not how to 
estimate these radical virtues enough. 
Again, he wishes to wear his robe 
decently. 

**T commit the choice of my wearing 
apparel to your fancy, having the best 
opinion of your taste. I want neither 


lace nor embroidery. Plain clothes with 
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gold or silver buttons, are all that I de- 
sire. I have hitherto had my clothes 
made by one Charles Lawrence. Whether 
it be the fault of the tailor or not, I can- 
not say, but my clothes have not fitted 
me at all. I inclose a measure. My 
stature is 6 feet, otherwise rather slender 
than corpulent.’’ 


That Mr. Washington was a most 
upright trader, we see by the sale of 
his tobacco; he carried the same 
spirit of integrity into his purchases. 
He wanted to buy a large tract of 
land in Pensylvania, but he says he 
believes that the custom in Pensylvania 
will not permit him to buy so large a 
quantity of land as he requires to be 
portioned together. ‘‘If so, this may 
perhaps be arranged by making several 
entries to the same amount, if the ex- 
pense is not too heavy. This 1 only 
drop as a hint, leaving the whole to 
your discretion,” &c. Then he pro- 
ceeds: “‘ I offered to join you in at- 
tempting to secure some of the most 
valuable lands in the King’s Port, 
which I think may be accomplished 
after a while, notwithstanding the pro- 
clamation that restrains it at present. I 
shall find it necessary for the better 
furthering of my design, to let some of 
my friends be concerned in the scheme, 
who may partake of the advantages. 
I recommend you keep the whole mat- 
tera secret.’”” We canonly say ‘Quem 
Jupiter vult perdere, prius dementat.’ 
This is the column erected to do honour 
to the image of Washington! We hope 
the shaft and capital will be different 
from the base. Some useful appendices 
close the volume, particularly the one 
relating to the death of the French 
Colonel Tumonville. 





Apology for the Study of Divinity, de- 
livered before the Bishop and Uni- 
versity of Durham. By Hugh S. 
Rose, B. D. 

WE beg earnestly to recommend this 
elegant and well-reasoned discourse, 
especially that part of it which relates 
to the importance of classical studies, 
in opposition to the superficial sciolists 
of the day. We will transcribe the 
conclusion of Mr. Rose’s discourse, in 
which he winds up the argument in 
opposition to those who are depressing 
and despising all other studies in com- 
parison to those connected with science. 


*‘ The Divine, as I have shewn, is led to 
Gent. Mac. Vor. JI. 
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study morals, metaphysics, history, and 
he is led by the study of s to in- 
vestigate the laws of thought, which guide 
man’s mind, and to exalt his powers and 
kindle his imagination by the works of 
men of matchless genius. All these stu- 
dies are to be pursued with the strictest 
reference to practice. Nay, they can- 
not be pursued for the especial purpose 
for which they are wanted, except in 
union with the strictest observation of hu- 
man nature. In offering proofs of the 
truth of the religion which he presses 
on man’s acceptance, he is compelled 
to observe the close connection of the 
moral and intellectual frame; in dissi- 
pating the errrors of opponents of the 
truth, he is led to view the conse- 
quences to man at large of our indulgence 
in intellectual error; he is taught, yea 
compelled by the very nature of his 
studies, to value all things only with re- 
ference to a higher and never-ending 
existence. I would ask, if all this is so, 
not whether others should embrace this 
study, but whether we need fear to own 
or to pursue it? I would ask boldly, 
whether any man who knows to what it 
relates, will venture to say that it is not 
a full and worthy employment for the very 
highest intellect which God ever bestowed 
on man. I would ask boldly, whether 
any man who knew to what it relates, 
and who knew too what man is, what his 
powers are, and whither he is going to 
give an account of them, will venture, 
whatever he may choose to do in practice, 
in theory to compare with it any or all 
the sciences which compose the train of 
natural science ?”’ 

Science in its own place has, beyond 
all question, a value and a dignity 
which require no praise from any man. 
No man of sound mind will venture 
to throw discredit on the arts which 
tend to increase the happiness and 
comfort of mankind, far less to depre- 
ciate the sciences which display to us 
the wisdom of the creation in its won- 
derful variety, as exercised in the 
system of the universe, Every divine 
is aware, that, as a hand-maid to 
theology, in pointing out the footsteps 
of God’s wisdom and love in every 
quarter, (and more especially if, ia 
giving the knowledge, it assists in pro- 
ducing and confirming the propensities 
of love and devotion, at the displays 
of love and wisdom,) it is entitled to 
all respect and all gratitude. It is 
when it transgresses its proper limits, 
and seeks to usurp what rightly be- 
longs to other studies ; when it claims 
all attention, while it deserves only a 
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limited share ; when it professes to be 
the best discipline of the mind, while 
it is often a partial and often a dan- 
gerous cultivation of the faculties ; that 
its encroachments must be watched, 
and unceremoniously resisted. When 
its votaries pass their proper bounds, 
and seek to depreciate the studies 
which formed the best and brightest 
of intellects in past days, and might 
form the best and brightest intellects 
still, they must be reminded, that they 
direct man’s thoughts to outward mat- 
ters, we to the soul within; they to 
that which perishes, we to that which 
endures ; they to the narrow confines 
of the present, we to the wide domain 
of the past and of the future; they to 
that which they can touch and taste 
and handle, we to the delicate pro- 
cesses which defy the coarser test of 
the senses; they would keep men in 
the world of sense, we would lift him 
to the world of spirits; they would 
treat nim, as if the grave were the last 
home appointed for all living, we would 
lift his thoughts to a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens; 
they would treat him as a perishing 
member of a perishing race, we as the 
immortal child of an immortal father ; 
they would fill his thoughts and oc- 
cupy his whole soul with what relates 
to the body, and to luxury, and to 
money, we would prepare him for 
communion with the great Author of 
life and light, and wisdom and glory ; 
they would fain direct all thoughts 
and eyes to the fair temple of science, 
bright and beautiful indeed in its 
aspect, and fair and exquisite in its 
proportions, but, like the icy palaces of 
the regions of the north, they will melt 
and vanish away, under the influence 
of a more genial atmosphere and a 
warmer sun—we would fain direct 
all thoughts and eyes to another build- 
ing, the first stone of which was laid 
on Calvary, which has been built up 
and cemented with the blood of saints 
and martyrs, which will one day open 
its everlasting portals wide to all cli- 
mates and countries, which will be 
their happy home, and will continue 
in its lightness and its beauty for ever. 





The Philosophical Rambler. By G. H. 
Weatherhead, M. D. 

“Italiam--Italiam’’--were the words 

of the Roman Poet, that were heard 
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from the mouth of the learned Doctor 
as he put on his sandals, and girded 
his loins for a pedestrian tour to the 
land of wine, of song, and of all that 
delights the heart of man. When he 
went he does not inform us; but we 
conclude that he has only been re- 
turned a time sufficient to put his 
journal in order for the public. It 
was a bold undertaking, “‘ in summer 
heat and winter snow ;”’ but as gallantly 
accomplished, and the Doctor can now, 
over his pot of ale, sit in his easy 
chair, and rejoice over the victories 
he achieved. His book in style is very 
appropriate to the manner in which 
the journey was performed, for it is 
written ‘ Sermone vere pedestri :’ with 
no attempts at the condensed energy of 
Forsyth, or the graceful luxuriance of 
Eustace. The parts of it which are of 
the most interest, are those relating to 
the geological formations, and the 
causes of the atmospheric peculiarities. 
In the fine arts the Doctor is no con- 
juror: the picturesque he does not 
much cultivate: nor does he seem at 
all acquainted with the inexhaustible 
treasures that lie enshrined in the 
language of Ausonia: but the bent of 
his mind is towards mineralogical and 
geological pursuits ; and we could have 
wished that, omitting his long and nu- 
merous catalogues of paintings, and 
statues, and sights, which have been 
given often before, and which are as 
tiresome to read as the originals are 
delightful to see, he had contented 
himself with putting forth a small 
volume from all that he observed 
worthy of recording in the strata of 
the different countries he visited, ac- 
companied with remarks on the dif- 
ferent branches of their natural his- 
tory. This is the only way that, at 
the present day, a traveller treading in 
the footsteps of so many of his pre- 
decessors, can hope to engage atten- 
tion or command respect. There is 
not one observation connected with 
the works of art in the whole vo- 
lume worth a moment’s attention; 
not one that contains a novel or in- 
genious view of this subject, while 
many of them are erroneous; but his 
remarks as a Natural Philosopher, 
though he is far too hasty in forming 
his theories, and building up his con- 
clusions, do credit to his observation 
and reasoning. With regard to his 
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discoveries of the source of the malaria, 
which is so fatally devastating Rome 
and its surrounding Campagna, we 
think that they are not quite so original 
as the author seems to suppose them : 
at least we recollect in a disquisition 
of Humboldt’s, where the Roman pesti- 
lence is casually mentioned, that he 
‘hints at the cause possibly being con- 
nected with that which the Doctor now 
boldly assumes ; though Humboldtdoes 
not confine it as the Doctor does, 
solely to the extremely absorbent nature 
of the volcanicsoil, nor (we confess) can 
we ourselves see how the Doctor’s hy- 
pothesis, as he says it does, ‘ explains 
how one side of a street should be 
notoriously unhealthy, and the other 
free of any noxious influence.’ Surely, 
if this superabundant moisture is ex- 
haled and mixed with the air, it will 
not be confined in its action to the 
exact surface from which it proceeded. 
The Doctor must recollect that the 
malaria, or this mephitic effluvium, is 
not peculiar to the Roman States, or 
even to Italy itself. In summer and 
in autumn, the malaria stretches, more 
or less, along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, from the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, to its stronghold the pestilen- 
tial gulf of Smyrna. Assuredly, it 
broods over lands that are not volcanic ; 
and therefore we must hesitate before 
we adopt the Doctor’s reasonings, 
otherwise than as in all probability 
they unfold to us one cause among 
others. We also beg leave to hesitate 
before we quite agree with him, that 
volcanoes are always found near water, 
or the sea. We believe there are 
many instances, particularly in Cen- 
tral Asia, of the contrary; though, that 
water penetrating into the fissures and 
subterranean caverns which lie beneath 
the volcanic mountains, and mixing 
with the volcanic fire, occasions 
the explosion, we consider the most 
probable cause yet advanced for belief. 
We were going to mention the volcanic 
mountain of Auvergneassupporting our 
assertion, but we think that Professor 
Daubeny has proved the presence of 
large lakes, or bodies of water there, 
from the fossil remains that have been 
discovered. We consider it to be a 
subject wanting further experience and 
more extended observation; indeed, we 
seem little advanced in our knowledge 
of the causes of volcanic action. As 
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regards also the sirocco being caused 
by the mephitic atmosphere of the 
Italian coast, we cannot agree: how- 
ever, we will briefly give the ipsissima 
verba of the Doctor : 

‘* The sirocco is nothing else, in my 
opinion, than volcanic mephites deposited 
from a humid and unstrung atmosphere ; _ 
which when imbued into the lungs ina 
condensed and concentrated state, pro- 
duces these effects in a poisonous man- 
ner, which the samiel of the desert pro- 
duces solely in a mechanical.”’ 


The Doctor observes, that in all 
extinct volcanos water is found! We 
believe in most, we do not believe in 
all, But the Doctor appears to us, if 
we understand him rightly, to con- 
sider this water, as in the lakes of 
Albano and Nemi, ¢o rise from subter- 
raneous channels ; nor do we quite un- 
derstand him when he asks, 


‘* Can the limestone in slaking when 
strongly urged by heat, and rendered 
thirsty by torrefaction, direct the current 
of water towards the center of igneous 
action, and thus add to the combustion 
instead of quelling it?” 

Now we conceive the lakes to be 
caused in empty craters, by the 
waters that flow into them and that 
fall into them. When the volcanic 
craters of Albano and Nemi wereactive, 
the mountains were close to the sea, 
and now they are several miles from 
it. However, we should be very un- 
just, did we not most cheerfully own, 
that we have been instructed and 
pleasingly employed in perusing many 
of our author’s very ingenious specula- 
tions. In his discovery of the very 
ancient fossil forest, facing the northern 
extremity of the Pincian Hill, that 
must have existed prior tothe foundation 
of Rome, and which was brought to 
view, by cutting away the flank of 
the hill, in making the ancient Via 
Flaminia level, is very interesting, and 
well worthy of the attention of the 
scientific geologist. Wethink theauthor 
would have better consulted his own 
reputation, and would have more ad- 
vanced the sale of his work, had he con- 
fined himself to those subjects which he 
habitually studies, and with which he 
is acquainted, and given in a small 
volume the result of his observations : 
and we are quite sure, from the good 
temper and good feeling in which his 
book is written, that he will not think 
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we have any wish to disparage his 
knowledge, when we remind him, that 
as regards works of art, whether in 
painting, sculpture, music, or archi- 
tecture, he could not hope to impart 
information, when so many masters of 
each science had so often and so dili- 
gently preceded him in his road. 





Histoire Generale de VInde Ancienne 
et Moderne, depuis Van 2000 avant J. 
C. jusque-a nos jours ; précédée d’une 
notice yeographique, et de traites spe- 
eiaux sur la chronologie, la religion, 
la philosophie, ta legislation, la lite- 
rature, les sciences, les arts, et la 
commerce des Hindous. Par M. de 
Marlés, auteur de V’histoire de la 
domination des Arabes en Espagne, de 
Pierre de Lara ou l’ Espagne au on- 
zieme Siecle, &c. 8vo. 6 vols. Paris, 
1828. 


THE author of this work has never 
been in India, and does not ap- 
pear to be acquainted with the Eastern 
languages, but he has compiled his 
work from other writers. His reading 
is extensive, and it would be difficult 
to point out any accessible source of 
information which hehas not searched. 
His plan has led him into a very wide 
range of subjects, not only in connec- 
tion with the main topic, but also in 
illustration of it, nor is ittoo much to 
say, that he seems indefatigable in his 
inquiries, and often combines their 
results felicitously. 

The work is divided into two parts, 
each consisting of three volumes, with 
a separate index. The first contains 
the geographical description, the reli- 
gion, literature, &c., and the ancient 
history of India, with the sequel as far 
as the time of Mahmoud of Gayna. 
The second part contains the sub- 
sequent history, down to the present 
time, with some supplementary des- 
criptions and dissertations. Ofcourse, 
we cannot expect that the modern 
history is precisely such as an Eng- 
lishman would write. A French au- 
thor, jealous, and laudably so, for the 
honour of his country, could not be 
expected to enter minutely into the his- 
tory of modern India, neither can his 
expressions be the same as those of an 
Orme, a Mill, ora Wallace. Into this 
part of the work, however, we shall 
not now enter, but content ourselves 
with saying, that the catastrophe of 
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the unfortunate Shah Allum is related 
with a feeling that does honour to the 
narrator. 

Indeed, when we speak thus of the 
author’s good feelings, we wish the 
remark to be taken as a general one; 
and although we would not drag reli- 
gion in on every occasion, still, in the 
present state of France, a writer’s sen- 
timents in that respect, are a fair ob- 
ject of interest. Considered in this 
point of view, this history is written 
with good intentions, perhaps the 
more praiseworthy, as the author has 
evidently to struggle against impres- 
sions derived from unfriendly sources. 

We cannot applaud the care with 
which the book has been revised at 
the press. The spelling of names is 
not uniform, and of course must be 
sometimes erroneous. It is provoking 
to read such misnomers as Afrasiah for 
Afrasiab, Carpatyra for Caspatyra, and 
Choud for Chound ; but the mistakes 
of this kind are too numerous to be 
particularised. We are told that the 
Hebrew racha, which signifies great 
and powerful, is exactly the same as 
the Sanscrit Rajah, both in sound and 
meaning? We cannot imagine what 
this word can be. Is it possible that 
the author has mistaken racha for raba, 
which does signify great and powerful ? 
(Vol. ii. p. 347.) The references to 
authorities, which are printed in the 
margin, are loose and unsatisfactory. 
What, for instance, can the reader, 
who wishes to verify a statement, make 
of such vague citations as these :— 
Diodorus, Strabo, Feristha, W. Jones, 
Wilford, Sonnerat, T. Maurice, &c. 
without the page, the volume, or even 
the work being specified ? 

The reader will be surprised to learn 


‘that Helen was the daughter of Jupiter 


and Nemesis (vol. ii. p. 171) ; that the 
Ramah of Scripture, was the first 
conqueror and legislator of Asia (iii. 
265) ; and that Hesiod, in recommend- 
ing modesty to the Greeks, quotes the 
example of the Jews and Indians (ii. 
355). He has strangely misunderstood 
the passages of Scripture, in which it 
is said, that he shall be cut off qui 
mingit ad parietem, for he considers it 
to have been an offence punishable 
with death, whereas it is an expression 
peculiar to the language, and merely 
denotes the males of a family. What 
shall we say to the following sentence ? 
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‘‘ Neither the Greeks or the Jews had 
any connection, except with the petty 
feudatory princes, who governed the pro- 
vinces bordering upon Greece, and their 
knowledge even of the empire of Persia 
was always very limited and imperfect.’’ 
—Vol. i. p. 376. 

Does the writer mean to say, that all 
the connection the Greeks and the Jews 
had with the Persian empire, was 
merely with the bordering Satraps ? 
If so, the assertion is very erroneous ; 
but whatever it may mean, it is most 
obscurely expressed, 

These remarks are not the result of 
a methodicalexamination, or of adesire 
to find fault, but they have forced 
themselves upon us, in consulting the 
work, which we have frequently done, 
and that generally with profit. So 
wide a range of subjects is embraced by 
the author’s plan, that some errors 
were almost unavoidable. But it is 
fair to add, that the work contains a 
mass of geographical, physical, my- 
thological, and historical information. 
The mythology of the Hindoos is well 
condensed. The article on Buddha is 
least satisfactory ; indeed, it gives no 
particulars about him, but only dis- 
cusses the question of his identity with 
Fo, Hermes, and Woden, which last 
hypothesis is encumbered with very 
great difficulties. The author has 
given himself unnecessary trouble in 
the mythological department, by mak- 
ing several repetitions under different 
heads. 

Origin of the Otto of Roses. 

‘‘ Tt is said to have been in Lahore? 
that chance led to the discovery of the 
essence of rose. The Begum, or favourite 
Sultana of the Emperor Shah-Jehaun, 
seeking to strengthen his passion by at- 
taching him to herself by delightful sen- 
sations, conceived the idea of bathing in 
a pool of rose-water, and had the reser- 
voir of her garden filled with it. The 
rays of the sun acting upon this water, 
the essence which it contained concen- 
trated itself in little particles of oil, which 
floated on the surface in the basin. At 
first, it was thought that this matter was 
produced by fermentation, and that it was 
a sign of corruption or fetidity. As they 
tried to gather it in order to clean the 
basin, they perceived that it exhaled a 
delicious smell. This it was that gave 
the idea of extracting in future the es- 
sence of roses, by processes correspond- 
ing to that which nature had employed.” 
—Vol. i. p. 247. 
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The English reader who wishes to 
possess a shelf of oriental history, will 
not find this work answer his pur- 
pose alone for India. Mill’s Histo- 
ry of British India supplies what is 
wanting here, while, onthe other hand, 
these volumes are more copious than 
his on all other parts of the subject. 
Most of the extracts from the Asiatic 
Researches, and other books on India, 
are given exactly, so that this work is 
a little library in itself. It contains 
two maps, the one of Ancient, the 
other of Modern India. 

Those who wish to know something 
of the author’s ‘‘ History of the domi- 
nion of the Arabs in Spain,”’ will find 
a notice of it (attributed to the pen of 
Southey), in the first number of the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, where it 
is highly spoken of. An eminent Afri- 
can traveller once remarked to us, that 
it wanted advertising, in order to be 
better known. But it has had to 
struggle with neglect, as well as the 
production now before us, and the 
three thick volumes have been sold by 
the French hawkers for the deteriorat- 
ing sum of six francs. Surely, this is 
but indifferent encouragement to the 
author’s projected ‘‘ History of Egypt.” 
We hope, however, that experience has 
taught him to correct the press, and to 
be more accurate in his expressions. 





Memorials of Oxford. Nos. XIII. 
XIV. XV. XVI. and XVII. 


THIS elegant work keeps up its 
character: the numbers now under 
review comprise Merton, Oriel, and 
Queen’s colleges, and the parishes of 
St. John the Baptist and St. Giles. 

In the establishment of Merton col- 
lege, the foundation was laid of those 
admirable academical institutions 
which are the glory of Oxford. The 
superior mind of Walter de Merton 
saw the advantages arising from the 
formation of a system of academical 
unity and discipline, and this he effected 
by the statutes which he drew up for 
the college which he had founded ; the 
excellence of which has been proved 
by the fact of their having been “‘ more 
or less copied by all other foun- 
ders in succession; and the whole con- 
stitution of both Universities, as we 
now behold them, may be, not with- 
out reason, ascribed to the liberality 
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and munificence of this truly great 
man.” 

It is probable that a very small part 
of the original buildings of the founder 
is in existence at the present time; 
indeed, the portion of thecollege alluded 
to in the following extract, may be 
taken as the entire remains of the ori- 
ginal structure. 


‘¢ There is reason to believe, from the 
simplicity of some of the earlier portions 
of the architecture, which are yet suf- 
ficiently distinguishable from the latter 
additions, that a part of the small court 
on the south side of the Chapel, called 
Mob Quadrangle, with the plain groined 
ceilings of the passages which lead into 
it on either side, the treasury with its 
curious high-pitched roof of stone, &c. 
toust have been constructed in the foun- 
der’s time, or very soon afterwards.’’ 
—p.8. 

The architectural history of Oxford 
affords a pleasing source of study ; the 
ancient buildings are among the best 
of their class, and the modern are 
magnificent; but unhappily its fair page 
is marred by the name of Wyatt; his 
ill-judged improvements have done 
more to injure the character of, her 
buildings, than any other cause: at 
Merton the hall ‘‘ was so altered by 
Mr. Wyatt about forty years since, that 
little more than the dimensions of the 
original structure can now be ascer- 
tained.” 


The beautiful, though unfinished, 
collegiate and parochial Church be- 
longing to this college, is one of the 
treasures of the University. Happily, 
it retains its pristime beauty undefaced 
by the hands of restorers and modern- 
gothic architects. 

The parish of St. John the Baptist 
contained in its circuit no less than 
seventeen academic halls, of which 
the names and the sites are traced in 
the present description :— 

‘« There appear to be some remains of 
these halls, though none of much im- 
portance : the public-house called the 
George and Dragon seems to have formed 
part of one of them. A large stone door- 
way and some lofty gables remind us of 
the descriptions of houses here, which we 
find inancient charters ; in which, ‘domus 
lapidea cum gabulo lapideo,’ frequently 
occurs.’’—p. 30. 


The engravings display the architec- 
tural beauties of this ancient college to 
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perfection. A wood-cut shews an 
original plan of a groined roof, which 
is rendered curious by the circum- 
stance of having ‘‘ the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac carved at the intersections 
of the ribs, with the royal arms and 
supporters of Henry VII. in the 
centre.” 

Ortev Couuece as a modern struc- 
ture, displays a bold style of archi- 
tecture, which, however faulty in de- 
tail, preserves much of the character 
of antiquity. 

The name which this establishment 
bears has led to much controversy 
among etymologists. Mr. Hamper has 
written a learned essay on the subject,* 
in which he shews that the term 
*‘ Oriel”? has been applied to several 
buildings very different in their 
natures and uses. Dr. Ingram sug- 
gests— 

“The latter part of the word Orat- 
oriolum as the etymology. The word 
occurs three times at least in M. Paris, 
about the years 1251-3, without the least 
reference to a gateway or window. Hence 
Adelung, the German editorof Du Fresne, 
who had surrendered the etymology in 
despair, traces it to areola, the diminutive 
of area, and supposes it to be synony- 
mous with atrium. Much scope still re- 
mains for ingenuity; and those who are 
not easily satisfied, will findan instructive 
essay on this subject in the Archeologia, 
&c.’’—p. 8. 

The engravings represent the west 
front of the college, and the hall and 
chapel; wethink Mr. Mackenzie would 
have done better had he chosen views 
which had been less frequently en- 
graved. The street view of the col- 
lege, with the University Church in 
the distance, and the court which con- 
tains the hall and chapel, with Merton 
Tower rising above the buildings, are 
so familiar to any Oxford view col- 
lector, as to become common-place ; 
we hope that a repetition of this fault 
will not occur. 

Sr. Gites’ CuurcH anv Parisu 

- are not destitute of the interest which 
is attached to every spot of this classic 
soil. The Church, antient and well- 
preserved, contains some of the ear- 
liest specimens of the Pointed style, 
constructed in that period when it was 
still blended with the features of the 
circular or Norman architecture. 





* Archeologia, xxiii. p. 105, 
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One of the engravings is exceedingly 
common-place; in one corner of the 
back ground is the Church Tower, and 
on the opposite side the Radcliffe In- 
firmary, a building in the parish work- 
house style; the foreground being occu- 
pied by some gownsmen and ladies, is 
intended, we presume, for a memorial 
of Oxford gallantry. 

The wood-cuts shew some of the 
remarkable features of the Church, the 
fine old architectural font, with its 
columns and flower-moulding in the 
early Pointed style, is deservedly stiled 
‘* an elegant and uncommon design.” 

A view of the “ Black Hail,” one of 
the numerous ancient structures to 
which we have alluded under Merton 
college, forms the subject of a woodcut; 
it shews a good specimen of old Eng- 
lish Domestic architecture of the 16th 
century. 

The new Church erected in a dis- 
tant part of the parish, a modest un- 
pretending structure of lancet architec- 
ture of a cruciform plan, also forms 
the subject of a vignette ; it is situated 
at Summertown, and its history is thus 
briefly given : 

‘* A new population has lately arisen in 
this suburb, and a district Church was 
erected in 1833 at the expense of 1,600/., 
which was raised by public subscription, 
aided by the Church Building Society and 
St. John’s College, who engaged to pro- 
vide the officiating clergyman. The de- 
sign was furnished by Mr. Underwood. 
It contains seats for 400 persons, of which 
300 are free, and is dedicated in honour 
of St. John the Baptist.’’—p. 16. 

QuEEN’s Cotuecs displays in its ar- 
chitecture a style very different to the 
numerous other establishments in the 
University. If any thing could re- 
concile us to the introduction of Italian 
architecture in a place which, from its 
antiquity and early associations, seems 
above all others to call for the aid of 
our national architecture, it would be 
the exquisite genius of Sir Christopher 
Wren. The name of Hawksmoor 
appears as the architect of the modern 
pile, but it is supposed ‘‘ that the de- 
sign was suggested by our great archi- 
tect.”” There can be little doubt of the 
correctness of this supposition; any 
one who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the difference of the styles of Wren 
and his pupil, will see at once that the 
architect of All Souls’ towers did not 
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build here from his own design. It 
would not be difficult on an inspection, 
to point out the variations which were 
introduced by Hawksmoorupon thefirst 
design ; his pencil, perhaps, gave birth 
to the screen towards the street with 
its rusticated columns, whilst in the 
front of the hall and chapel, with its 
portico and turret, no one can fail to 
recognize the design of the architect of 
Chelsea Hospital. The elegant turret, 
so familiar to all views of the latter 
building, appears in fac simile at 
Queen’s. We feel certain that Hawks- 
moor followed closely his master’s de- 
sign, and added or altered but little; 
he felt and appreciated the value of the 
works of one of the greatest architects 
the world ever produced, too highly to 
deviate materially from his plans. He 
has raised a monument memorable to 
the fame of the man from whom he 
derived his knowledge, and creditable 
to his own good taste. 

For the present we take our leave of 
the ‘‘ Memorials.” The ensuing num- 
bers will comprize New College, and 
we shall with great pleasure return to 
the subject, with the munificent foun- 
dation of William of Wykeham. 





The Book of Penalties ; or, Summary of 
the Pecuniary Penalties inflicted by 
the Laws of England on the Commer- 
cial, Manufacturing, Trading, and 
Professional Classes in their several 
Occupations and Businesses. “With 
an Abstract of the Local Acts and 
Customs of London, relative to Com- 
merce, Trade,and Residence. By the 
Author of the Cabinet Lawyer, &c. 
8vo. 

THERE is amongst us a morbid feel- 
ing of discontent, which leads men to 
‘ find or feign’ a fault in every thing 
established by law. The union of this 
feeling with a desire to make a book, 
has produced the volume before us. 
Its spirit may be judged from its title 
page, in which we learn that the law 
‘inflicts’ penalties on the commercial, 
manufacturing, trading, and profes- 
sional classes ‘in their several occupa- 
tions and businesses.’ It is clear that 
this is mere misrepresentation. Penal- 
ties do not attach upon the practices 
of any man in his lawful calling, but 
upon the abuse of his calling for dis- 
honest purposes, or upon the evasion 
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of regulations considered necessary, 
with a view to the public health or 
safety, or to the general welfare of the 
community. Every society has a clear 
right to impose restrictions upon its 
members, nor ought restrictions to be 
objected to, except they interfere with 
the freedom of the subject wantonly, 
unnecessarily, and without promoting 
any general beneficial end. In the 
school of this author we are taught 
otherwise. Penalties, which restrain 
only the dishonest tradesmen, are held 
up to view as if they were trammels 
upon the fair dealer; regulations which 
are checks only to those who would do 
wrong, are endeavoured to be rendered 
unpopular by being represented as 
penalties to which all men are ob- 
noxious. Thus, for example, to take 
a few instances out of the Book of 
Penalties at random. If any person 
kills game out of season, or keeps in 
his house more than 50lbs. of gun- 
powder, or falsely personates a master 
or mistress, in order to give a servant 
a character or adulterates beer, or uses 
false or fraudulent weights or mea- 
sures, the logic of our author would 
persuade us that in paying the penal- 
ties inflicted upon these and similar 
acts of impropriety or dishonesty, the 
suffering tradesman is merely groaning 
under the inflictions with which the 
law of England needlessly torments 
‘the commercial, manufacturing, trad- 
ing, and professional classes in their 
several occupations and businesses.’ 
The Quixotteism of our author rouses 
him against every thing in the shape 
of a penalty; fired with his subject, 
he sallies forth to combat the creations 
of his imagination; and, having pro- 
bably persuaded himself, he endeavours 
to persuade his readers, that ‘ we can- 
not travel on the highway, swing a 
gate, read a newspaper, buy a pair of 
stockings, receive or pay money, take 
medicine, nor even engage in religious 
worship, without being obnoxious to 
some overt or latent enactment scat: 
tered through the wide waste of the 
statutes at large.’ It may be ques- 
tionable whether the effrontery or the 
untruth of this passage is the more to 
be wondered at. The author must 
have placed very great reliance upon 
the credulity and ignorance of the 
public, before he could have ventured 
to put in print a statement which is 
8 


contradicted by the daily experience of 
everyman. Innocountry inthe world 
is there so much individual and per- 
sonal liberty as in our own; in no 
other country does the hand of autho- 
rity so seldom interfere with the ordi- 
nary actions of life. If in any case, 
even with us, such interference exists 
unnecessarily, the writer who points 
attention to the subject does the ‘ state 
some service;’ but they who seek to 
disquiet the public mind, by represent- 
ing all restraints as unnecessary, are 
not friends either to peace or good go- 
vernment. ; 
The execution of the work is scarcely 
less objectionable than its spirit. An- 
tiquated enactments long fallen into 
desuetude, are called up from their 
deserved oblivion, and much matter 
which has no connection with penal- 
ties is pressed into service with a view 
of swelling the size of a Book of Pe- 
nalties which, after all, is incomplete, 
as it comprehends only the Statuary 
Penalties, and not those to which 
offenders are liable by the commonlaw. 
The publication of ‘shreds and 
patches’ of the law is, to say the least 
of it, of very little use. A treatise 
upon any one isolated legal subject, 
like every other complete work, is often 
highly valuable; but a compilation 
upon various parts of a vast variety of 
subjects, which have no other connect- 
ing link than a similarity of punish- 
ment, and each one of which is only 
so far treated as relates to that punish- 
ment, does not seem to us calculated 
to answer any very beneficial purpose. 
Upon this plan we may have a variety 
of works similar to the present one ; 
and as it, if of use to any body, will 
be found principally useful to the in- 
formers, so we may have ‘a book of 
hard labour’ for the use of candidates 
for the tread-mill ; ‘a book of trans- 
portation’ for the instruction of per- 
sons desiring to emigrate at the ex- 
pense of the country; and ‘a book of 
hanging’ as a library companion for 
gentlemen who fire stacks, or break 
into dwelling houses in the night time. 





The English Village Church, a Sermon, 
preached at Bremhill, Wilts, on 
Sunday, April 20, 1834, by the Rev, 
W.L. Bowles, &c. 

THIS is another affectionate tribute 
of Mr. Bowles’s attachment to our 
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venerable and Apostolic Church. It 
is written with much feeling and taste, 
and with a piety that warms and ani- 
mates the whole subject. We must 
confess too, that we were not a little 
gratified by finding that the poetic 
flame that has so long reflected its 
lustre on Mr. Bowles’s productions, 
still finds shelter in the aged bosom of 
the venerable pastor. The imagination 
of the Poet, and his beautiful associa- 
tions, and his picturesque imagery, are 
still to be found lighting up the small 
sequestered village, the moss-grown 
and grey tower, the humble and tran- 
quil domain of the Vicar, the infant 
school, and every thing that is united 
with the charms and happiness of rural 
life; with the domestic virtues, with 
our ancient and admirable institutions, 
and with all that supports and adorns 
the religion and constitution of the 
State. Will Mr. Bowles pardon us, 
if we venture to address him in the 
Poet’s language, though we cannot 
bring to it the Poet’s strength? At 
least, he will accept our song as the 
expression of gratitude for the many 
hours of delight which we have re- 
ceived, in common with others, from 
the harp that still hangs in the sacred 
groves of Bremhill. 


To the Rev. W.L. Bowes, &c. 


The vernal smile of youth was in its pride, 
When first thy pensive warblings met 
mine ear, {near 
Wafted from Donhead; and the echoes 
Of songs too early lost; when by thy side 
With Heap.ey toeach gentle Muse allied, 
Young Russe. stood, and in its grace 
severe (fading year 
Shone BENWELL’s virtuous brow ;—the 
_ Hath clos’d upon its glories, and the tide 
Of changeful time, fraughted with storms 
that lower, [bower. 

Hath roll’d in darkness o’er the Muses’ 
Breaking hae truth in word and faith in 

eed, 

And mocking at the peaceful Poet’s reed; 
While he, the foul Heres1arcH now on 
Creed [tower. 
Tramples, and altar pure, and hallow’d 

Benhall, June, 1834. J.M. 





Tales of Popular Fiction. By Thomas 
Keightley. 

WE have been much struck with the 
judicious reasoning, the extensive in- 
formation, and the good taste with 
which this volume has been composed. 

Gent. Mag. Vor. II. 
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Mr. Keightley is evidently master of 
his subject, and possesses asoberness of 
mind, which has served him as excel- 
lent ballast in his humorous flights and 
gyrations with the enchanted beings 
among whom he has dwelt so long. 
There is great difficulty in being able 
to trace the popular fictions and tales 
of any country or people to the source; 
to ascertain, if found in two different 
countries, which is to be considered 
as the original inventor; for, where 
the same fiction is found in countries 
very remote, and where any communi- 
cation of the inhabitants cannot now 
be traced, to know whether they are 
not independent of each other, and only 
fortuitously similar, or whether chan- 
nels did not exist by which they were 
conveyed, now choked up and hidden 
from view. These are highly interest- 
ing questions, but more easy to ask 
than to answer. On the one hand 
lies the acknowledged poverty of man’s 
inventive faculties, when no longer ac- 
companied and enriched by the assist- 
ance of nature; on the other, the im- 
possibility of tracing, or sometimes 
supposing aconnexion. And hence the 
difficulty of adjusting the rival claims. 
Mr. Keightley pursues the only sound 
and philosophical plan; instead of 
building up any hypothesis, and throw- 
ing out daring conjectures, which his 
successor would pull down, he takes as 
wide a survey as he can of the habits, 
languages, and history of all the na- 
tions whose narratives are before him; 
makes himself acquainted with every 
work of ancient fiction, marks carefully 
the differences that exist, discovers how 
far national circumstances occasion 
such changes, and carefully draws his 
conclusion ; knowing, that when we 
possess as it were only the broken 
fragments of entire bodies of national 
literature that did exist; when it is 
difficult or impossible to mark the line 
that separates history from fable, and 
reality from fiction; when we are ig- 
norant even of what intercourse did 
take place between nations now eutire- 
ly and long separated; knowing this, 
he feels how premature it would be to 
trust too much to apparent similitudes 
of fact or language. The whole ques- 
tion lies between what is accidental 
resemblance and intended imitation. 
It is needless to say how wide this in- 
quiry reaches, aed extensive the field 
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of investigation, and how imperfectly 
traversed. Much will be done as the 
ancient literature of the different na- 
tions is more deeply explored, and 
more properly known, The inquiry 
extends far beyond the banks of the 
Ganges, to the waters of the Tagus 
andthe Thames. As it gradually opens 
and expands before us, many collateral 
views will also present themselves, 
perhaps of no inferior interest ; and 
the disappearance of the cloud that 
covered the mythological fable, or alle- 
gorical tale, or poetical and creative 
fiction, will pour its light on the man- 
ners, pursuits, opinions, civilization, 
the domestic habits, the commercial 
adventure, and the society and govern- 
ment of the countries explored. From 
no one quarter we think is so much to 
to be expected, as from the vigorous 
study of the European and Oriental 
languages, under the firm and philoso- 
phical system of etymology and struc- 
ture, which some late philologists have 
so successfully laid down—of this the 
author seems fully aware, and has 
indeed availed himself of it. It is in 
fact a subject which requires as ex- 
tensive a circle of accomplishment and 
information, and makes as strong de- 
mands upon the power of the mind, as 
any we know. The linguist, the his- 
torian, the traveller, the poet, the 
reasoner, and philosopher, must all 
be united; and when he who unites 
the riches of this diversified wisdom, 
and all these splendid gifts appears ; 
then, and then alone, the enchanted 
doors which shut the palace where re- 
sides the Goddess of Fiction, will roll 
back on their ivory hinges, as the horn 
is heard touched by the breath of the 
sage; and the bright and blooming 
deity will herself come forth, arrayed 
in all her beauty, and surrendering 
up her willing charms, lead her con- 
queror and her lover into the very 
secret recesses of her abode, and resign 
to his possession the golden key, so 
long sought, and so long sought in 
vain. 


Archeologia ; or Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity. Published by 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
Vol. XXV. Part 2. 

Article XIV. The Anglo-Saxon cere- 
monial of the Dedication and Conse- 
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cration of Churches, illustrated from 
a Pontifical in the public library at 
Rowen. By John Gage, Esq. F.R.S. 
Director. 


THE ancient pontificals of the 
Church abound with ceremonials for 
the dedications of churches, of which 
Mr. Gage’s essay is calculated to give 
us avery sufficient general idea. 

The most interesting era of these 
dedications was that, when the dark- 
ness of paganism had fied before the 
rays of gospel truth, and the fanes of 
heathen divinities were about to be 
appropriated to the worship of the 
triune Creator. 


‘** Gregory the Great,’’ says Mr. Gage, 
in his instructions to St. Augustine, ‘‘ bade 
him not destroy pagan temples, but the 
idols within them ; directing the precinct 
to be purified with holy water, altars to 
be raised, and sacred relics to be de- 
posited ; and because the English were 
accustomed to indulge in feasts to their 
gods, the prudent pontiff ordained the 
day of dedication, or the day of the 
nativity of the saint, in whose honour 
the church should be dedicated, a festival, 
when the people might have an oppor- 
tunity of assembling, as before, in green 
bowers round their favourite edifice, and 
enjoy something of former festivity. This 
was the origin of our country wakes, rush 
bearings, and church ales.’’—p. 235. 


The MS. in the public library at 
Rouen is quoted as one of the earliest 
forms of dedication which the Anglo- 
Saxon MSS. afford, and specimens of 
the character in which it is written, 
and of the illuminations, or rather out- 
line drawings, which adorn it, are ap- 
pended. 

At the dedication, the bishop, in his 
ontificals, with the clergy, came at 
reak of day to the porch of the church 

to be dedicated, singing the antiphon 
** Zaccheus, make haste and come 
down ;” and twelve candles being 
lighted, and placed rowhd the outside 
of the church, the Litany commenced, 
which was chaunted by the clergy and 
people in alternate choirs, as they 
moved thrice in solemn procession 
round the building. 

Here by the way we have, as it were, 
a perfect glossarial definition of these 
antiphons of the early Church; they 
were responsive or reciprocal hymns, 
performed by two bodies of choristers 
responding to each other; thus in the 
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lines of Alcuin, Abbot of Tours, the 
favourite of Charlemagne, as quoted 
by Ducange, sub voce. 


Presentem ergo diem cuncti celebremus 
ovantes, 

Et reciproca Deo modulemur carmina 
Christo. 


The reader may easily conceive, by 
what follows, the fine effect of these 
solemn chaunts, poured forth in the 
full flow of harmony by practised 
voices in the long-drawn aisles of our 
ancient temples. 

One of the deacons went into the 
church and shut the door after him, 
the rest remained without; the bishop 
going up to the door began the anti- 
phon, from the 24th Psalm, “ Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates, and be 
ye lift up ye everlasting doors, and the 

ing of Glory shall come in.” We 
give this passage from the Vulgate, in 
preference to the formulary, as the 
more spirited translation. The whole 
then went in procession three times 
round the church, and the bishop, on 
arriving at each successive turn at the 
church porch, knocked three times at 
the door with his crosier, the deacon 
within the door responding to the an- 
tiphon before recited—‘‘ Who is the 
King of Glory?” on the third repe- 
tition of this response the choir burst 
forth in full and emphatic harmony, 
“It is the Lord of Hosts! he is the 
King of Glory!”” The deacon imme- 
diately opened the door. The bishopen- 
tered the church, exclaiming, ‘‘ Peace 
be to this house,”’ &c., and prostrated 
himself before the high altar. At the 
conclusion of a short litany he arose, 
and with the end of his pastoral staff 
wrote two Roman alphabets upon the 
floor in the form of a cross, extending 
from the eastern to the western corners 
of the building. 

Next came the blessing of water, 
mixed with salt, ashes, wine, and 
chrism ; with this he made mortar for 
closing up the relics to be deposited 
in the altar; a custom grossly super- 
stitious, and savouring of the barbarism 
and ignorance of the times, which 
converted a spiritual faith, as far as 
might be, into an idolatrous and unpro- 
fitable reverence for corporeal things. 

The bishop then standing in the mid- 
dle of the church, dedicated it in a 
brief form, anointed the walls with 


chrism in the form of a cross in va- 
rious parts, hallowed the vestments 
and vessels, bells, font, &c. &c. 

The crosses found on ancient altar- 
stones, or tablets, in our churches, 
which are now frequently converted 
to sepulchral purposes, were intended, 
Mr. Gage says, to mark the spots 
anointed with chrism; he thinks, with 
great probability, that this was the 
object of the crosses once inlaid with 
metal, cut in the external walls of 
some churches, as of the Cathedral of 
Salisbury and others. On one of the 
Roman pillars of New Shoreham 
Church two Jerusalem crosses are en- 
graven. 

To Mr. Gage’s essay, by way of ap- 
pendix, is attached the ‘‘ Ordo ad Be- 
nedicendam seu dedicandam basili- 
cam,”’ transcribed from the Rouen MS. 
at length. This is a very judicious ar- 
rangement; forthese obsolete formula- 
ries, without elucidation similar to 
that which Mr. Gage has bestowed on 
that before us, must necessarily be 
dry and heavy in the detail. 


XV. An Illustration from the Church 
of St. John, Syracuse, to accompany 
Mr. Gage’s Dissertation on the Anglo- 
Saxon Ceremonial of the Dedication 
and Consecration of Churches. By Syd- 
ney Smirke, Esq. F.S.A. 


This is a very apposite and well- 
timed illustration of the preceding trea- 
tise. The crypt of the Church of St. 
John, at Syracuse, appears to be of 
the highest antiquity ; tradition says 
St. Paul dwelt in a cave, the area of 
which is now occupied by this crypt, 
during the three days that he sojourned 
at Syracuse. Mr. Smirke thinks that 
this church may really be the only ex- 
isting edifice in which Christian rites 
were performed by St. Paul in person. 
We confess that we are not disposed 
to allow this building so high a claim 
to antiquity as the first ages of Chris- 
tianity; the capitals of some piers in 
the edifice exhibit, it is true, a classic 
style of ornament, but on one of them 
is an eagle with a glory round his 
head, the symbol of St. John. When 
were the symbols for the Apostles first 
adopted ? Not, weapprehend, inthe first 
period of the church, i. e. during the 
life-time of the Apostles, its primitive 
teachers; doubtless they had their 
origin from those distinctive marks of 
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the four ministering spirits or cherubim 
described in the 1st chapter of Ezekiel 
and the 4th of Revelations. Various 
crosses are insculped on the walls of 
several parts of this building; to one 
over a corbel Mr. Smirke requests par- 
ticular attention, it bearing a Latin 
inscription, which we thus render— 
** The upper cross is modern, but the 
rest are older, and point out the 
marks of consecration of this most an- 
cient church, than which Sicily con- 
tains no other of a greater;age.”” 

Two etchings, from highly interest- 
ing sketches of the crypt above de- 
cribed, and its superstructure, accom- 
pany Mr. Smirke’s paper. 


XVI. An account of a Discovery at 
Hexham, in the County of Northum- 
berland, of a Brass Vessel, containing 
a number of the Anglo-Saxon Coins 
called Stycas. Communicated by John 
Adamson, Esq. F.S.A. Lond. and 
Edinb. &c. &c. 


The sanctity of churches and 
churchyards, respected in the ravages 
of war by Christians of all parties, the 
absolute privileges of sanctuary which 
attached to them by papal decrees, are 
circumstances sufficient to account for 
the hoards of treasure which from time 
to time have been discovered within 
their precincts. From the time of the 
Saxon kings, they afforded to all fugi- 
tives protection for themselves and 
their property.* Matthew Paris, the 
eminent chronicler of a later period, 
speaking of certain internal commotions 
in the year 1221, the 5th of Henry III. 
says, ‘‘ Homines ad ecclesias convo- 
lantes bona sua in ccemiteria detule- 
runt.” 

The circumstances of the Hexham 
hoard seem to designate the existence 
of a church on the spot in the Saxon 
times, to which the more modern edi- 
fice succeeded ; or does the name Cam- 
pey Hill point at a fortress, perhaps a 
strong tower, belonging to the church, 
and employed for the security of its 
treasures and of those of the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, in times of inroad 
and commotion. During the operation 
of making a grave, Mr. A. proceeds 
to relate that the vessel containing the 





* See Kempe’s ‘‘ Historical Notices of 
St. Martin le Grand,’’ under Privilege of 
Sanctuary. 
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coins was struck ; their total number 
might be estimated at about 8000, 
the greater part of which were se- 
cured from spoliation. The vessel 
which contained them was a sort of 
brazen pail, ten inches and three-quar- 
ters high, the diameter at the bottom 
nine inches three-quarters, at the top 
seven inches, the thickness of the sides, 
where least corroded, was about one- 
twentieth of an inch ; the details of the 
handle and of the ornaments which were 
attached to the upper portion are cu- 
rious, and the whole are well elucidated 
by two engravings. The interlacing 
cord work, which appears on many 
ancient crosses, with two rude heads 
at the points of union of the handles 
with the body of the pail, constitute 
the characteristics of the decoration ; 
an ornament of interlacing tracery 
strikingly similar may be seen on the 
cross of Irton Church, Cumberland, 
and there can be little hesitation in 
referring such works to the Saxon age. 
This vessel we take to be a specimen 
of the ancient hanaper, which derived 
its name from the ears or handles by 
which it might be carried or suspended 
(Teutonic hanfer). It waseithera drink - 
ing vessel when small, or a depository 
for treasure when large. We have still 
a relic of the term in hamper, a basket 
with two handles. 

The Hexham stycas, on analysis, 
by Mr. Johnson, Reader of Chemistry 
at the University of Durham, were 
found much to resemble in their me- 
tallic compound what is termed Corin- 
thian brass. A coin of Eanred, of the 
moneyer Monne, weighing 16.58 grs. 
gave tin coloured by gold 4.34 grs.— 
silver 6.11 grs.—copper 70.14 grs.— 
zinc 19.24 grs.; the series of coin com- 
mences with Heardulf, or Eardulf, who 
was crowned King of Northumberland, 
A.D. 796, and closes with Vigmund 
(Wimund), Archbishop of York, who 
died 854, after having occupied the 
see seventeen years. Mr. Adamson 
is inclined to fix the year 867 for the 
concealment of the treasure, a year 
memorable for the invasion of North- 
umbria by the Danes, and for the bat- 
tle at York, in which the latter were 
successful, and followed up their ad- 
vantage by a dreadful carnage and de- 
solation throughout the devoted dis- 
trict. This very valuable paper to the 
Anglo-Saxon History, is illustrated by 
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a number of beautifully executed plates 
after the coins. 

Among the uncertain coins, three 
are found with Eudi Rex on the re- 
verse; we suggest that by a slight 
transposition this might be read Edwy, 
or Edwin. 


XVII. A Letter from John Gage, 
Esq. Director, accompanying Extracts 
from the Household Book of Edward 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham. 


This nobleman was attainted of 
treason in the year 1521 (the 12th of 
HenryVII1.), who, says Lord Herbert,* 
“‘eminent for his blood and large re- 
venue, drew on himself a dangerous 
suspicion, which, though it was again 
fomented by the Cardinal (Wolsey), 
who disaffected him for some speeches 
he had cast forth, yet could not have 
overthrown him but that some indis- 
cretion of his own concurred.” We 
do not, remarks Mr. Gage, ‘‘ follow 
him to this castle (his seat at Thorn- 
bury) for the sake of penetrating the 
mystery hanging over his last days, 
but to observe him in happier times, 
when he kept house here, and was 
called, 


*¢ Bounteous Buckingham ; 
The mirror of all courtesy. 
Hen. VIII. Act. IT. Scene 1. 


This we are in some degree enabled to 
do, by opening the pages of the Staf- 
ford Household Book for the Christ- 
mas quarter in the year 1507, a va- 
luable record belonging to the Right 
Hon. William Lord Bagot, whose sum- 
mary of the contents thereto prefixed 
is inserted by Mr. Gage, before certain 
extracts from the record itself; and 
which affords a clear account of the 
contents and value of the MS. 


‘¢ This household book of Edward Staf- 
ford, Duke of Buckingham, contains en- 
tries of housekeeping expenses from Nov. 
5th, 23 Henry VII., to the 22d of March 
folloving. The family during that time 
were chiefly in residence at Thornbury 
Castle, in the County of Gloucester ; but 
from the 28th of January to the 28th of 
February visited the metropolis and its 
neighbourhood. The account is written 
in the clerk-like hand and abbreviated 
Latin of the period, and exhibits each 
day’s expenditure of provisions, with the 
value of the same respectively, under the 





* Life and Raigne of Henry VIII. p. 108. 
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heads of pantry, cellar, butlery, kitchen, 
chandlery, and stable. The deliveries 
from the pantry consist of loaves and 
manchets ; and those from the cellar of 
wines ; whilst ale was supplied from the 
butlery ; meat and salt fish (de stauro 
domini), with achates or fresh provisions, 
come under the head of kitchen de- 
liveries ; the chandlery supplies Paris can- 
dles, sizes, prickets and quarriars ; to these 
is added an item for fuel, in coal and char- 
coal, to the hall and parlour (camera). 

‘‘In the margin is regularly noted the 
amount of the individuals at dinner and 
supper, under the classes of generosi, or 
gentry; valecti, or upper servants; and 
garcons, or grooms; which are added to 
the names of the principal guests and 
number of their attendants. Other in- 
ferior ‘characters are likewise thus re- 
corded, as a hermit, a bondman, a joiner, 
a brickmaker, an embroiderer with two 
assistants, a Bristol goldsmith, and two 
hardwaremen, &c. most of the artificers 
being required to prepare for Christmas, 
which appears to have been kept with 
most magnificent hospitality during the 
whole twelve days. 

“The feast of the Epiphany was cele- 
brated by a party of four hundred and 
fifty-nine, out of which one hundred and 
thirty-four were gentry. The whole en- 
tertainment is worth specifying, but some 
idea respecting its abundance may be 
conceived, when thirty-six rounds of beef 
are mentioned among the more substan- 
tial articles of provision. This enter- 
tainment (in which the extra services of 
two Bristol cooks were required) was en- 
livened by the presence of four players 
from Wressill, the seat of the Duke’s 
brother-in-law, the Earl of Northumber- 
land, who compiled the well known 
Northumberland household book, which, 
though valuable as a code of sumptuary 
laws, is far less interesting than the 
picture of actual life exhibited in this 
volume. , 

‘*In the journey to London, the party 
consisted of twenty gentry, with fourteen 
upper and twenty-nine lower servants, 
making a total of sixty-three persons, 
their route lying through Chippenham, 
Marlborough, Newbury, Reading, Coln- 
brook, and Brentford. Provisions for this 
journey, which lasted four days, were 
partly carried, and partly purchased on 
the road. The lord’s horses on this oc- 
casion were twenty-eight in number, and 
those of his servants fifty-nine ; the former 
are described as four coursers, eight hob- 
bies, three sumpter horses, one mail 
horse, seven carriage horses, four hack- 
nies, and one for a groom. 

‘Richmond was a place occasionally 
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resorted to by the duke’s family. The 
duke returned to Thornbury by the above 
named route, attended only by three gen- 
tlemen, a valet, and two grooms; and 
was presented with two pitchers of Gas- 
cony wine by the Abbat of Reading. 

‘“*Though so small a company came 
with his grace from London, the party at 
Thornbury Castle soon augmented to 
above one hundred, and the same festive 
enjoyments appear to have awaited all 
who entered the gates of that magnificent 
baronial edifice. 

“« Wild fowl of all descriptions appear 
to have been plentiful; lamb, from oc- 
curring so early in the year as the 6th of 
January, must have been house fed.’ 

What a lively view of the hospitali- 
ties of the barons’-hall in old England’s 
earlier days does this MS. afford! 
Each nobleman was then the patriarch 
of his demesne, its inhabitants formed 
one large family, and no poor member 
of the tribe ever departed hungry from 
the portal of the mansion. Of the 
housekeeping of an Earl of Warwick, 
Stow somewhere tells us that every 
man who entered the hall might carry 
away as much meat as he could sup- 
port on his dagger, thrust through it 
by way of skewer. 

(To be continued.) 


The History and Gazetteer of the County 
of Derby ; drawn up by actual ob- 
servation from the best authorities, 
containing a variety of Geological, 
Mineralogical, Commercial, and Sta- 
tistical Information. The materials 
collected by the Publisher, Stephen 
Glover. Edited by Thomas Noble, 
Esq. Derby, 1831 and 1833. 


DERBYSHIRE has been more for- 
tunate in those who have collected for 
its topography, and intended to lay 
the results of their inquiries before the 
public, than in those who have actually 
delivered themselves of what they had 
collected. Dr. Pegge had all that cu- 
riosity for which nothing is too minute, 
all that spirit of persevering research, 
and all that peculiar kind of learning, 
that are the best ingredients in the 
composition of a topographer. His 
Derbyshire collections, had they re- 
mained entire as he left them, would 
have been found to present to him 
who should undertake the history and 
topography of the county, a great body 
of information, which he would seek 


in vain elsewhere; and not a small 
number of ingenious suggestions and 
conjectures, of not less value than the 
facts which he had gathered together. 
In the ecclesiastical and monastic de- 
partments, his collections are peculiar- 
ly rich, while the chiefest deficiency 
lies in the absence of extracts from the 
public records of the realm, a source 
of information not in his time so well 
understood as at present, nor so ac- 
cessible as since the publications ap- 
peared of the Record Commissioners, 
which have changed the face of topo- 
graphical collections, and are begin- 
ning to be felt in the most beneficial 
influences through the whole range of 
that department of our literature. The 
collections of Blore, another able and 
industrious antiquary, on the other 
hand, are too exclusively from the de- 
positaries of record matter, and they 
contain few deductions from the evi- 
dence he had collected, few combina- 
tions of facts, and very little in any 
arranged form. The collections of 
Dakeyne were very much of the same 
nature with Blore’s; indeed, they might 
almost be said to have wrought to- 
gether, living as they did for several 
years in the near neighbourhood of 
each other. Wolley of Matlock be- 
longed to the same school; his col- 
lections, which are now in the British 
Museum, consisting for the most part 
of charters and record matters. 

These men have all died within the 
last forty years, having done little or 
nothing for Derbyshire besides col- 
lecting. Before them, there had been 
Hieron and Kinder, who did some- 
thing, and Bassano, an arms-painter, 
at Derby, whose church notes for the 
county are very complete in the monu- 
mental department, and whose genea- 
logical collections made about 1708 
and 1709, when an entirely new gene- 
ration had arisen since those who lived 
at the latest Visitation of the county, 
are truly valuable, and perhaps su- 
perior to any thing of the kind which 
any other county in England possesses. 
Nor is Derbyshire now without at 
least one gentleman who is unwearied 
in his endeavours to bring into one 
focus whatever of Derbyshire history, 
or Derbyshire literature, is dispersed 
abroad; and who is not less disposed 
to communicate of his stores, than he 
is to amass them. 
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When we look at what has been 
printed respecting Derbyshire, the con- 
trast is great. Beside Camden, and 
the additions made by his editors, 
which have disfigured and almost de- 
stroyed his own truly classical work, 
and the old Magna Britannia, there 
was no attempt at any general descrip- 
tion of the county, till Mr. Pilkington 
undertook the work; and what he 
produced, which was in two octavo 
volumes, left still almost every thing 
to be desired. Mr. Davies added some- 
thing to the labours of Pilkington, but 
neither can his work be regarded as 
coming within the description of re- 
gular topography. Then came Messrs. 
Lysons’s volume on Derbyshire, a por- 
tion of their intended new Magna 
Britannia, and this is by far the best 
‘book which has yet appeared concern- 
ing the county, and will satisfy many 
inquirers. But the plan of the Magna 
Britannia did not admitof those minute 
details which are essential to topogra- 
phy; and the alphabetical arrangement 
which was adopted, precluded any thing 
approaching to a scientific distribution 
of the subject, and to that unity of 
which we think that topographical 
works are as susceptible as any other 
species of literary composition. _ 

Nothing more has been done in re- 
spect of the whole county till now ; 
and we have now before us a portion 
of what promises to be a much larger 
work than any of those which we have 
named, and to contain much more in- 
formation. Two large and closely 
printed quarto volumes are before 
us, and yet they are but a small por- 
tion of the whole design. The work 
appears in parts, and the two volumes, 
which are very different from each 
other in respect of the nature of their 
contents, have been in progress at the 
same time, and the work is still pro- 
ceeding, the two portions of it advanc- 
ing pari passu. 

The first of these two volumes, a 
goodly quarto of 365 pages, and 110 
pages of Appendix, is only the first 
part of the first volume. It containsa 
general geographical description of the 
county, including accounts of all those 
natural phenomena heretofore called 
“‘ wonders,”’ and of the natural pro- 
ductions of Derbyshire. The botany 
and natural history follow, with the 
agriculture and breeding of cattle ; we 
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have then a chapter, one of the best 
on such a subject we remember to 
have seen, on the rise and progress of 
the various manufactures which have 
existed within the limits of the county. 

The sixth chapter relates to the 
Druidical and Roman remains; the 
ancient roads and camps; to which, 
though out of its place, is added what 
the authors have to say on the church 
architecture of Derbyshire, and the 
various matters of minute detail in the 
fabric of the Derbyshire churches. We 
find in this little that is new, for it is 
taken in the map from Lysons. 

The next chapter contains what is 
always an agreeable part of local histo- 
ries—notices of rural customs, amuse- 
ments, superstitions, and the like. We 
are thankful for the information given, 
but we think that a close observer 
among the peasantry, especially in the 
northern and wilder parts of the coun- 
ty, might have remarked many other 
notions or practices which would pro- 
perly have found a place in this chap- 
ter. The peculiar dialect of the ge- 
nuine Derbyshire peasant should have 
been described in this chapter. 

We have next a hundred pages con- 
taining a general history of the county, 
brought down to the close of the reign 
of Edward III. In this, which we 
regard an essential portion of any to- 
pographical volume, the great difficulty 
is to hit the just medium between the 
meagreness of a narrative which shall 
consist of nothing but what relates 
immediately to the district, and that 
diffused mode of treating the subject, 
in which what ought to be the prin- 
cipal object is too much kept out of 
sight by the introduction of what be- 
longs not so much to the history of 
the county as of the country at large. 
We have here too much of history that 
has no particular relation to Derby- 
shire ; while we miss what, as it ap- 
pears to us, ought to have made acon- 
spicuous and principal feature—a dis- 
tinct view of the distribution of the 
county among the followers of the 
Conqueror. We should have liked to 
have seen how the lands lay in respect 
of the old division into hundreds of 
the Ferrers, the Peverel, the Musard, 
the Deincourt, and the other fees. It 
is only by an attention to this point, 
that a topographer can convey to the 
reader with any distinctness, cither the 














general state of a county in the whole 
of the feudal period, or the particular 
history of single parishes or manors. 
The alphabetical table in the Appendix 
does not meet the case. 

Here ends the first part of the first 
volume ; and there is promised in the 
second part a continuation of the 
general history to the present time ; 
a chapter to be devoted to what is 
called the statistics and government of 
the county; another on the ancient 
genealogical history; and an account 
of the eminent persons who have béen 
natives of the county, or who have 
spent the greater part of their lives 
within its limits. 

The Appendix contains some useful 
tables, together with other papers, as 
the Battle Abbey Rolls, which are 
somewhat out of place. We have some 
good information here concerning the 
civil wars, chiefly from the memoirs of 
his own life, left by Colonel John Gell, 
the most active person in the county 
at that period. 

The second of the two portions of 
this work is called the first part of the 
second volume; here we enter on the 
descriptions and history of the various 
towns, parishes, villages, and hamlets 
of the county, which are arranged in 
the alphabetical order, this portion of 
the work containing ABNEY—Dersy. 

Great praise is due to the authors 
for the collection of so much informa- 
tion not before published. It is, to 
be sure, presented without much at- 
tempt at composition and arrange- 
ment ; but it is something to have in 
any form information of greater or less 
curiosity and value, for which we 
should search in vain elsewhere ;_ pedi- 
grees, which seem to be carefully com- 
piled, and the monumental inscriptions 
of the county, are here given a more 
permanent existence than the stone, 
marble, or brass to which they may be 
committed can secure fur them. 

At the same time, we regret that so 
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much valuable information has not 
been placed in the hands of some per- 
son who possessed the power of com- 
bining it into a topographical history, 
in such a manner that the reader 
might be presented with a view of the 
distribution of the county and the exact 
relation of the several portions of it, 
to the appointments made at the Con- 
quest ; and we cannot but feel a want 
of congruity among the several parts 
of the work, and a deficiency in that 
species of knowledge which is essential, 
as we think, to the character of the 
topographer: thus we have a strange 
ignorance of the language of heraldry 
at p. 303; Latin ina state of the most 
hideous corruption at p. 299; at p. 
77 it would seem that the authors had 
heard of “Charities,” but not of 
“‘Chantries;”’ while at p. 41 they 
speak of ‘‘the Harleian Manuscript ”’ 
as if there was some one manuscript 
so denominated. There are also pages 
in which they have taken without ac- 
knowledgement the words of others, 
interweaving them, andthe information 
which they convey, with their own 
narrative. 

We repeat, however, that we are 
sensible of the value of the information 
which is here gathered together; and 
especially for the curious particulars 
concerning Chatsworth, the glory of 
Derbyshire, both in respect of the 
great improvements on the original 
mansion made by the first Duke of 
Devonshire, as to those which have 
been made by the present Duke. With 
the account of Ashbourn we are less 
satisfied; the writers seem not to have 
been aware how beautiful a subject 
was there presented to them for the 
pen of topography. 

The book is appropriately inscribed 
to the Duke of Devonshire, and has a 
list of subscribers which might excite 
the envy of men who have brought 
equal industry and superior knowledge 
and attainments to the same subject. 





Church and School. A Dialogue in 
Verse. By the Rev. James White, Vicar 
of Loxley.—We perceive that our con- 
temporary, the Tatler, compares Mr. 
White’s verse to Crabbe’s, and takes the 
opportunity of saying that Crabbe dis- 
graced himself by flattering those in power ; 
now neither of these assertions is true. 
9 


Mr. White’s verses do not resemble 
Crabbe’s, but they do resemble Cowper's 
poems in rhyme ; and, secondly, Cradbe’s 
gratitude was not flattery. This is a very 
clever poem, written in good taste and 
manly spirit, and worth a hundred of the 
productions of the Tennysonian, Landor, 
and Watts school. If Mr. White is a 
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young man, we augur well of his future 
powers ; but we think his feeling towards 
the Church is not guite so liberal and 
candid as it might be; and thatthe Doctor 
who is supposed to represent the high 
Church, cuts a sorry figure. The Esta- 
blished Church has been deficient, it is 
true, in its attention to Schools; but the 
Church is not the Clergy; and it is with 
the Members of the Church, and not with 
the Clergy, that the blame lies. The 
Clergy nave had no funds, the Dissenting 
Clergy have ; nothing is paid to the Clergy 
of the Established Church but what the 
law has given; the voluntary support is 
small indeed. We are writing close to a 
large town in Suffolk, where the house- 
holders, opulent shopkeepers, and trades- 
men, who have realized money, not only 
frequent the Church, but occupy the dest 
pews, and have the benefit of the ministerial 
offices, absolutely contributing nothing 
whatever towards it. There are those in 
that town, who have for half a century re- 
gularly attended the Church, and claimed 
possession of its largest and most conve- 
nient sittings, buried their relatives, bap- 
tized their children, received the sacra- 
ment, attended the services, and absolute- 
ly without a rebuking conscience have 
been contented to partake these Chris- 
tian benefits, without a single mite being 
thrown upon the cold and deserted altar 
of their God, or a single tribute of respect 
and love to the minister who lived among 
them. Were we to-morrow to propose 
to the parish in which we live, to establish 
a parochial Sunday-school, we should not 
get the subscription of a single shilling. 
Why then is the blame to be thrown upon 
the Clergy, who are always willing to lead, 
when others consent to follow? 





Olympia Morata, her Life and Writ- 
ings.—This is the history of a pious, 
beautiful, and learned lady of Ferrara, the 
counterpart of our Lady Jane Grey. She 
was the friend of Renée, the daughter of 
Louis XII., and wife of Hercules Duke 
of Ferrara. At length, persecuted for her 
religion, and slighted by her protectress, 
she was fortunate enough to marry a most 
virtuous enlightened German of the name 
of Andrew Grundler, with whom she lived 
in happiness and confidence for the space 
of five years, and then, to the grief of all 
who knew her, fell a victim to the hard- 
ships she endured in the misfortunes of 
her adopted country, and was taken to the 
company of the saints in Heaven in the 
29th year of her age, in the year 1555, at 
Heidelburg. The works of this accom- 
plished woman have long since sunk into 
mere matters of curiosity with the learn- 
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ed; but the piety of her life, the sweet- 
ness of her disposition, the purity of her 
conduct, the integrity of her conscience, 
are still fragrant in the memory of the 
good; and this work, executed by a lady, 
will extend the knowledge of the learned 
Olympia beyond the narrow circle of 
those who alone were acquainted with her 
history before, in the Latin work of 
Noltenius. 





Sacred Songs; being an attempted Pa- 
raphrase on some Portions of Scripture. 
By a Layman. A New Edition. 12mo.— 
These poems are written with feeling and 
taste ; the versification is melodious, the 
expression elegant and correct, and the 
whole is enlightened by a sincere and de- 
vout affection. We will give two speci- 
mens. 


TO MY WIFE, 
More than twenty years after Marriage. 


I lov’d thee dearly in thy glow of youth, 
When health, and hope, and smiles were 
on thy brow; 
I lov’d thee dearly then, but better now: 
For Time, that dims thine eye, hath shewn 
thy truth 
More excellently fair. Did ill betide, 
Care wring my soul, or weakness waste my 
frame, [same— 
In every change I found thee still the 
A gentle friend, and comforter, and guide. 
And now from home and thee so far apart, 
With not a voice to soothe—a smile to 
cheer, 
I feel thy worth in absence doubly dear, 
And press thine image closer to my heart ; 
Asking of Heaven how I shall find amends 
For faith, for love like thine, thou best of 
wives and friends. 


Inscription on a Monument, erected by a 
mother over her children, whom she 
survived. 


All, all are gone !—the good, the fair, 
All lost in Life’s sweet bloom ; 

And she, whose age might claim their care, 
Survives—to raise their tomb ! 


Then hush, fond hearts !—ye who have not 
A parent’s rapture known ; 

And if ye envied once my lot, 
Now learn to bless your own. 





The Curate of Marsden, or Pastoral 
Conversations between a Minister and his 
Parishioners. By E. M. Atterrell.—An- 
other good little volume, from the author 
of Fanny Mason and Peggy Morgan, and 
other works that will promote the piety 
and improve the virtues of the village and 
the cottage. L 
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The Incarnation, and other Poems. By 
Thomas Ragg. Second Edition.—There 
is a great deal of piety, and somewhat of 
poetry, in this little volume; and the au- 
thor, though evidently not a person of 

ning, possesses a tolerably good ear 
for blank verse. We will give 


SONNET TO THE EVENING STAR. 

Bright Star of Even, thy delightful ray 
Is lovely to my sight—I love thy hour, 

I love the dusky twilight’s silken grey, 
And ev’n the strength of its enchanting 
power. [breeze 
For peace to me seems whisp’ring in each 
That bears thy influence, as the worn out 
day [trees, 
Sinks on his cradle-bed ; and brooks, and 
And waving corn-fields their soft music 
play {dwell 
To lull thee to repose. Peace seems to 
On every tongue. The grassy mountain 


igh, 
The dark’ning valley, and the rocky dell, 
All speak the self-same note; while 
bright the sky, 
Enliven’d by thy beam, looks so serene, 
The ravished soul might think these ne’er 
had been. 





Publie Expenditure apart from Taxa- 
tion. By D. Wakefield, jun.—The ob- 
ject of Mr. Wakefield’s book is one 
which all persons must approve; the 
general principle of ‘‘ paying public ser- 
vants in proportion to the duty per- 
formed,”’ is certainly the only just scale, 
but it is so constantly disturbed by dif- 
ferent causes, that it is seldom able to 
bring the perfection of its theory into 
practice. Mr. Wakefield considers all 
the different branches of government ex- 
penditure, including the law and the 
church, as well as those directly paid by 
the state, as the public offices. His ob- 
servations on the unequal distribution of 
the revenues of the Church, and on the 
great disadvantages that arise from it, as 
in Wales more particularly, are full of 
truth ; but how to remedy the evil, is not 
easily to be discovered. A zealous church- 
man says, ‘‘ let Government buy up the 
lay patronage, and bestow it on the 
Church, thus bringing the distribution of 
its revenues to a greater equality, and 
insuring residence.”’ A less attached-and 
more timid man says, “‘ take from the 
cathedrals, and chapters, and large livings, 
and give to the small.’’ A Dissenter cries 
out,.‘‘ take away the Church’s exclusive pri- 
vileges, and place us all on one footing.”’ 
The Radical exclaims, ‘‘ cut it down root 
and branch, destroy it altogether, it is a 
pest to the land.’”? When there is such a 
melancholy diversity of opinion existing, 
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it is impossible to bring forward any mea- 
sure that would meet the approval of all. 
Mr. Wakefield considers the law-servants 
(as the judges) much overpaid, and he 
has drawn out, for the satisfaction of the 
whigs, a table of the amount which Lord 
Grey and his family have derived from 
the nation in the short space of three 
years ; and which amounts to the trifling 
sum of about Two HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
THOUSAND PouNDS. He considers the 
Post-office to have been very badly managed 
by the Duke of Richmond ; and the Com- 
missioners of the Insolvent Debtor’s 
Court, to be persons of no knowledge or 
capacity. There is much truth in many 
of his remarks, but mixed up with too 
much of the almost personal bitterness of 
the Reformer by profession. 





The Frolics of Puck. 3 vols.—We 
suppose this work to be the amusement 
of some facetious sojourner at Cowes 
or Ryde, to deceive, as best he could, the 
dark autumnal days. They are not devoid 
of a peculiar kind of wild unchartered 
drollery ; and the little goblin friars, and 
fat monks, and the demons of the wine 
cellar, with Puck himself as their mo- 
narch, may amuse those who, confined to 
the delights of bathing towns and water- 
ing places, are sadly in want uf mental 
recreation. 





The Young Seer. By Elizabeth Frances 
Dagley.—The history of the misfortunes of 
a young lady, arising from the control 
which a gipsy woman gained over her, by 
acting on her credulity. The moral is, 
that a more Christian spirit and a more 
attentive education, would have so regu- 
lated her principles, and strengthened her 
mind, and elevated her hopes, and puri- 
fied her heart, that she would not have 
been open to the artifices of the cunning 
Egyptian, or suffered so deeply from her 
own indiscretion. 





Miscellany of Natural History, (Par- 
rots). BySirThomas D. Lauder and Capt. 
Brown.—This pleasing little volume con- 
tains a short and interesting account of the 
Life of udubon, the great American 
ornithologist, and a preface on the physi- 
cal characters, the intellectual and imita- 
tive powers, and the geographical distri- 
bution of the parrot tribe. The parrots 
may be separated into two great divisions, 
those of the Old and New World. 

Old—Cockatoos, Parrots, Lories, Par- 
rakeets. 

New—Aras, or Maccaus, Amazons, 
Criks, Popinjays. 

The Lories inhabit the Moluccas, New 
Guinea, and the other Asiatic islands, 
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and do not occur in America; and owing 
to their powerless flights, their migrations 
are very confined. There is a short tailed 
parrakeet in South America called the 
torus, which is the smallest of the tribe, 
not being larger than a house sparrow. 

Buffon confined the geographical range 
of parrots to twenty-five degrees on each 
side of the Equator; but the fallacy of 
this opinion has been proved by the dis- 
coveries of later travellers. Two sorts 
were seen in Trinity Harbour, South 
Seas, lat. 41°. 7’. Mr. Foster met with 
two kinds, as low as Port Famine, in 
the straights of Magellan, lat. 53°. 44’. 
south : the forests being frequently bound- 
ed with mountains covered with eternal 
snow. The range of their western boun- 
dary is about 90 miles to the eastward of 
the province of Mendoza, near the post- 
houses of Las Calitas; and they are found 
as far east as the Rio Quarto, in the pro- 
vince of Cardona, about 350 miles to the 
eastward of Calitas. Nearly 300 species 
of this splendid genus of birds have been 
described by naturalists. It is said that 
each confines itself within its own par- 
ticular district of the forest, without ever 
intruding on the territory of any other 
species. 

Before we conclude, we must mention 
one slight mistake that occurs in p. 188, 
where we read, ‘‘ This is the bird which 
was known in early times in Britain by 
the name of Popinjay. In the reign of 
Henry the Fifth, a singular poem was 
written by Skelton, under the title of 
‘ Speak Parrot,’ in which the essential 
characters of this species are well de- 
scribed.’’ Perhaps the learned editors will 
transfer the date of this poem to a later 
reign in their next edition. 





A Popular View of the Correspon- 
dence between the Mosaic Ritual, and the 
Facts and Doctrines of the Christian Re- 
ligion, in Nine Discourses. By the Rev. 
William Greswell, A. M.—A very intel- 
ligent, well-written, and well-reasoned 
volume, on a subject which has exercised 
the piety, and perhaps exhausted the 
learning of many good scholars. Mr. 
Greswell has modestly called his volume 
a ‘** Popular View,’’ and in his preface 
he says, ‘‘ He had no view in the pri- 
mary contemplation of his undertak- 
ing, beyond that of endeavouring to 
excite a new interest in an old and fa- 
miliar subject, and to exhibit acknow- 
ledged and unquestionable truths in a 
popular and intelligible light, for the 
benefit of the simplest understanding. 
The religious world must not therefore 
expect to find much that is novel in the 
present volume.’’ It will be evident that 
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this is a work, the merit of which cannot 
be exhibited by any short quotations, 
which are suitable only, where brief di- 
visions of argument may be expounded, 
or facts recorded, or brilliancy of style 
and thought exhibited ; but those persons 
who wil] read the third and fourth dis- 
courses on the sacrificial institutions of 
the Jewish law, and the three last on 
the feasts of the Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacle, will be satisfied with the man- 
ner in which they are treated, and which 
prove Mr. Greswell to be alike a good 
reasoner, a scholar, and a divine. Men 
of learning are of course perfectly ac- 
quainted with the necessity of studying 
deeply and familiarly the institutions and 
the spirit of the Mosaic law, to enable 
them to understand the Christian insti- 
tutions; but there is a great mass of 
Christians who much and unhappily neg- 
lect this important branch of their re- 
ligious studies; to them this volume will 
prove very useful, in alike reminding 
them of the absolute necessity of being 
acquainted with the Old Testament, if 
they mean to be masters of the New ; and 
it will further give them valuable informa- 
tion on some of its leading and primary 
dispensations and institutions. 





Causes illustrating the Remedial Power 
of the Inhalation of Iodine and Conium, in 
Tubercular Pthisis. By Sir C. Scudamore. 
—A very clever French physician once 
gave this account of the practice of medi- 
cine: ‘‘ Nature,’’ he said, ‘‘ and disease 
are at strife, they cannot come to terms. 
A blind man with a great stick (the 
physician) is called in to make them 
friends. He cannot get through with it ; 
he then takes his stick, and lays about 
him, without knowing where he strikes. 
If he strikes on the disease, he kills it ; 
if on nature, he kills her, and the quarrel 
is decided.”” Wethought of this apologue, 
as we read Sir C. Scudamore’s treatise 
on that disease that has so long laughed 
defiance at the arts of medicine. His 
proposal to retard, or cure consump- 
tion by inhalation of iodine and conium, 
seems ingenious and in some cases suc- 
cessful. A much more extended trial 
is however wanted, before any opinion 
can be given safely concerning it. Many 
cases failed—‘*‘ Discunt Periculis nostris,’’ 
says Pliny, and ‘‘ per experimenta mor- 
tes agunt.”’ 





The Parent’s Dentist Guide. By Wil- 
liam Imre, Surgeon Dentist.—This is 
not a work for a reviewer to shew his 
teeth at: it is full of good practical ob- 
servation and experience ; and treats with 
skill and delicacy some of the nicer opera- 
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tions that fall under the eye of the dentist. 
A famous oculist used to say, that when 
a person came into the room, he could 
immediately tell whether those were his 
eyes or not, whether his brush had pro- 
duced their brilliancy. And Mr. Imre 
may well boast, that the polish and can- 
dour of uis teeth are visible at the first 
grin, above those pf common and unim- 
proved nature. 





On Malignant Cholera. By Joseph 
Ayre.—We much approve Dr. Ayre’s 
method of meeting the fiend of pestilence, 
and firing at him a succession of calomel 
bullets till he destroys him, as the poor 
elephant Chuni was killed in Exeter 
Change by leaden ones. There is in this 
treatise, sober investigation and cautious 
judgment, and sound inferences from facts. 





A Treatise on the Nature of Vision, 
and the Formation of the Eye. By Alex. 
Alexander.—Treatise on the Physiology 
and Diseases of the Eye. By H. Curtis. 
—Two excellent treatises, the result of 
experience on a subject most interesting 
to mankind, the preservation of the sight, 
in its strength and serenity. Mr. Curtis’s 
is the largest and most elaborate, but Mr. 
Alexander’s seems not at all inferior in 
merit. The disease of the Reviewer is 
the ‘‘ musca volitans,’’ which at length 
swells to the size of the blue-bottle fly, 
whenever huge enclopedias, and epic 
poems, and endless county histories come 
before him. Half the diseases of the 
world are fatal from ignorance and neg- 
lect ; and it appears that some very dan- 
gerous habits and opinions exist relating 
to the eye, and to the instruments that 
assist vision. The student, and the scho- 
lar, and the clerk, who begin to feel the 
effects of their vigils, and their late lucu- 
brations, will derive knowledge and bene- 
fit from these sensible volumes, which we 
highly recommend; especially as good 
eyes are peculiarly wanting, when duo- 
decimos and diamond classics are in 
vogue ; though fortunately a man may see 
all that is new in them, with half an eye. 





The Flora of Oxfordshire and its con- 
tiguous Counties. By Rev. Richard Wal- 
ker, B. D. 1833.—We consider that the 
author of this work has judiciously ar- 
ranged his Flora according to the artificial 
nomenclature of Linneus, leaving to the 
students of Botany to carry on their in- 
vestigations by uniting the Linnean and 
Jussieuian systems. In the present state 
of the science, this seems the best and 
most profitable plan. The catalogue of 
native plants has been formed with care, 
and much personal observation; the plates 
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are neatly and elegantly engraved, and 
the book is a valuable addition to the 
study of the English Flora. 





Forty Years Residence in America. By 
Grant Thorburn, (the original Laurie 
Todd).—This volume is introduced by a 
very pert preface from Mr. Galt, and 
the object of the work is to exemplify 
the doctrine of a particular Providence in 
the person of Mr. Thorburn, who was 
once a nail-maker, and is now a seedsman 
at New York. If the book has any de- 
sign beyond this, we are ignorant of it. 
To us it appears neither very instructive 
nor entertaining: the author is a violent 
republican, as may sufficiently be known 
by his calling the upper ranks of society 
in England, ‘ the noble blackguards,’’ 
(p. 244); and by saying that the ladies 
‘* are waited on by white slaves’’ (p. 245). 
If any admirer of Thomas Paine wishes 
to glean some information concerning 
that interesting person, and learn how 
much brandy he drank and blasphemy 
he uttered per diem, he may satisfy him- 
self in this work. 





Some Remarks on the present Studies 
of Eton School. By a Parent.—The 
chief ground of complaint against the 
system of education at Eton is the old 
one, the one so often adduced, and as often 
refuted, the too great prevalence of classical 
studies. Now we so far differ from this 
writer, who, we will be bound to say, is 
not a classical scholar himself, as to assert 
that the study of the languages of the 
ancient writers is not so severely and sys- 
tematically pursued as it ought to be, and 
that our classical knowledge is infinitely 
below that of our neighbours the Ger- 
mans. We believe a better system of 
education is opening before us, assisted 
by grammars on more philosophical prin- 
ciples, and more accurate lexicons ; better 
editions of the ancient writers are appear- 
ing, explained by men of great erudition, 
and we trust that the language of Homer 
and Archimedes, of Lucretius and Livy, 
will be learned with greater facility and 
correctness, and will ever be the main 
leading points of study in all our public 
schools of education. Let the seminaries 
and academies teach their chemistry and 
music, and use of the maps, and gym- 
nastics, and marching exercise, and land- 
surveying, and geology ; be it ours to fol- 
low that system that produced a Barrow 
and an Usher, a Milton and a Taylor, a 
Horsley and a Paley, a Fox and a Can- 
ning, as well as a Bentley, a Porson, an 
Elmsley, and a Parr. 





Credit Pernicious. By Archibald Ros- 
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ser, 2nd. edit.—There is much in this 
pamphlet worthy of consideration; and 
much that would instruct the inexperi- 
ence of youth; but the main principle 
which it advocates, we are sure will never 
be adopted ;—in a rich, refined, luxurious 
country like ours: it never can. There is 
aline, undoubtedly, beyond which all credit 
is pernicious, ruinous, and destructive ; 
but the discovery of that line as it winds 
around each individual case, is impos- 
sible :—no laws can prevent credit being 
given and received ; to attempt it, against 
the feelings and habits of a people, would 
only be to make it more pernicious. 





Dissertation on the Construction of 
Fire-Places. By Thomas Hadfield.—To 
this pamphlet is prefixed an epistle to 
the Lancashire Witches—in which there 
is unfortunately more smoke than fire. 
Yet the author is a gay spark, and is 
willing to preserve the bloom and beauty 
of the ladies of his county from being 
smoke-dried, like those of Holland and 
Germany: he therefore lights his fire in 
the best-constructed stove, and sends the 
smoke up the chimney by such a flue as 
will not induce it to come down again. 





The Practice by Justices and Plaint, 
in the County Court; with Practical 
Forms, and an Index. By George Barclay 
Mansel, Esg.—At a time when the public 
mind is occupied with proposals for the 
erection of new courts for the recovery of 
small debts, it is highly advantageous to 
be informed as to the nature of the con- 
stitution and practice of our common law 
local courts. With a very little alteration, 
these ancient tribunals might be made to 
answer ali the beneficial purposes sought 
to be obtained by the proposed new 
courts. Without having any political ob- 
ject in view, Mr. Mansel has here pre- 
sented us with some of the materials for 
forming a judgment upon this question, 
and at the same time has furnished the 
practitioner with a cheap and compen- 
dious manual of practice. In the latter 
respect, this book will be found eminently 
useful, as there has not been any similar 
work for very many years past. 





Political Lucubrations. By John Earl 
Somers.—The object of this pamphlet is 
to recommend a Property Tax, on so 
large a scale as to pay off the national 
debt ; to explain the views of the noble 
author on these great questions which 
have come before him as a legislator in 
the last sessions ; and to give his opinions 
on the merits and demerits of the different 
administrations. It is the production of 
a sensible, experienced man, a lover of 
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his country, and one ready to make any 
personal sacrifice to ensure the stability 
of its government, and to promote the 
happiness of his fellow citizens. 





Antiquitates Apostolice, or the Lives of 
the Apostles. By William Cave, with an 
Essay by Richard Henry Stebbing. 3 vol. 
—A very acceptable service is rendered to 
the public by the republication of Cave’s 
learned and excellent Lives of the Apos- 
tles, the original being both expensive 
and scarce. The introductory essay by 
Mr. Stebbing is well worthy of perusal, 
with the exception of the sneer at Jortin 
at the end, which was not deserved. In- 
stead of being only a compiler, Jortin was 
a man of wit, knowledge, learning, and 
acuteness ; and twenty Caves will appear 
before another Jortin shall delight and in- 
form the world. Mr. Stebbing ought to 
be above building the pedestal of his au- 
thor’s fame on the ruins of arival. A 
compiler indeed !! We should be glad in 
these days of compilation to find a few 
Jortins employed in the task. What 
would the Doctor of Hatton have said to 
this, had he been alive ? 

‘ Rowbotham’s New and Easy Method 
of Learning the French Genders in a few 
hours,’ isa useful compilation. 

Ordination Counsel and other Poems, 
By Richard Knott.—Mr. Knott is a very 
pious and deeply religious person, and 
being a Baptist, is strongly persuaded of 
the truth of the Calvinistic tenets; and 
he has made his poetical volume the vehicle 
of much of his peculiar views, and con- 
troversial statements. In this we think 
he has not done wisely; his controversy 
has marred his poetry, and their conjunc- 
tion is hurtful to both. We will give, as 
a specimen, a poem ‘“‘on the uncertain 
Tenure of Earthly Friendship.”’ 

Earthly friendship, oh! how fleeting, 

Life an evanescent dream; 

Zion’s pilgrim, frequent meeting 

In his progress, death is seen. 
Ah! how oft fall father, mother, 

Sister, brother, bosom friend; 
Every lover, till no other 

Friend our earlier steps attend. 
Hapless Saint! in Achor’s vally, 

Lo! an open door of hope; 

Earnest pray—thy graces rally, 

Nature then with death may cope. 

Recollect, mid darkness opens 

First the widening gates of day, 
So life’s deepest grief betokens 
Light—when gloom shall pass away. 





Popular Encyclopedia, Part 2d. Ban— 
Can.—One of the defects of this work is, 
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that which we pointed out in our Review 
of the first part; the length of some, espe- 
cially of the Biographical articles, being 
out of all proportion to the importance of 
the subject. The lives of Joel Barlow, 
and Joshua Barnes, are ten times as long 
as that of the great naturalist Sir Joseph 
Banks. The life of Bentley is written 
without any reference to the Bishop of 
Gloucester’s work, and is consequently 
imperfect. That of the French scholar, 
Boissonade, is scantyand superficial. The 
account of Anne Boleyn is of no autho- 
rity. That of Bolivar is out of due pro- 
portion. All the American lives are 
formed on a far more extended scale than 
the rest, as those of Daniel Boon and 
Charles Browne. The account of Buona- 
parte, on the whole, is full and fair. The 
article ‘ Botany,’ is too brief. The ac- 
count of the Church, under the head of 
Britain, is one mass of ignorance, error, 
and mistake. The ‘ British Museum’ is 
defective, and very imperfect ; as is the 
account of ‘ Bronze;’ and Lord Byron’s 
life is inaccurate in facts. We have 
pointed out these matters in no ill-will to 
this work, which is on the whole fairly 
executed, but that the conductors may be 
vigilant and attentive to their duty, and 
employ writers who well understand their 
subjects. 

The Naturalist’s Library. Vol. IT.— 
Mammalie ; Feline. By Sir William Jar- 
dine.—To this volume is prefixed a slight 
memoir of Cuvier, taken from the larger 
biographies of that illustrious man. It 
is obvious that the History of Animals 
must divide itself into two branches ; the 
first that is scientific ; the second, the ac- 
count of their nature, habits, mode of life, 
&e.; and it is equally clear that the first 
part, however perfect and finished it may 
be, is defective without the second. It 
would be as if, seeking to know what a 
man was, we were preseuted with a skele- 
ton. We want in the study of nature, 
both Buffon and Linneus. In the scien- 
tific description of the animal, the Natu- 
ralist is confined within a certain boundary ; 
he must either give it correctly or incor- 
rectly; but there is such a latitude that 
extends into the description of the other 
branch of inquiry, as to require a very 
good taste, and very logical power of se- 
lection. The naturalist, for instance, who 
wishes to give the habits and character of 
the lion or tiger in his native haunts, 
must seek them in the accounts of the 
Traveller. His judgment, his observa- 
tion, his accuracy, his love of truth, per- 
haps even his moral courage and activity, 
and power of bearing fatigue and facing 
danger, is all to be considered. Then as 
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accounts grow more numerous, to as- 
certain how much one traveller has ad- 
ded to the facts collected by a former, 
or how much he has taken from them. 
Narrative is to be weighed against nar- 
rative; inference against inference. The 
same animal in one part of the globe may 
differ materially from the same animal in 
another,—the African and Asiatic lion, 
tapir and elephant, the Bactrian and Ara- 
bian camel, &c. All this opens a wide 
field of investigation, that is to be tra- 
versed with diligence and care. In the 
account of the Bengal tiger, it is clear 
that the writers of this work had never 
had any personal interview with these 
monarchs of the Eastern forests; and 
consequently some traits most charac- 
teristic of their manners are omitted. 
With all the enormous muscular power, 
with the elasticity of spring and move- 
ment, which, as this book says (p. 103), 
carried the lion like a cat, over branches 
twelve or fifteen feet high, why has 
no tiger ever been known (we believe) in 
the annals of Indian hunting, to reach the 
houdah on the elephant’s back? The 
story of the enraged elephant transfixing 
the tiger with his tusks may be true, be- 
cause sometimes, but most rarely indeed, 
does the elephant use this formidable 
weapon; not once in a hundred times. 
The elephant trusts entirely to his fore- 
legs and weight to crush his enemy. As 
men make macaroni at Naples, he 
kneads and pounds him to pieces. In the 
second place, we believe Bishop Heber’s 
account of the dion of India dragging the 
elephant to the ground (copied in this 
work) to beincorrect. We have heard so 
from Indian hunters. All we can say is, 
as far as the instinct, habits, and nature 
of one animal extends (the Bengal tiger), 
we pledge our faith, that in two hours we 
could have written an account more truly 
illustrative of it, more curious in anec- 
dotes, and more replete with informa- 
tion, than this volume contains. Such is 
the case with all performances at second 
hand. The plates are very indifferent in- 
deed, and the synopsis incorrect or de- 
ficient. 





Pictures of Private Life. By Sarah 
Stickney. — This volume contains two 
well-written tales, one of Misanthropy, 
the other, the Pains of Pleasing. The 
first is not so well conceived as it might 
be, nor is the arrangement of the plan 
satisfactory or complete; in fact, the sub- 
ject is not one that it was useful or advan- 
tageous to discuss. A misanthrope is not 
a common character. A young misan- 
thrope, as Mrs. Stickney’s is, isa very un- 
common one. A poetical misanthrope, 
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such as Lord Byron has brought into 
fashion, is far more often to be met with, 
than one in real life. Misanthropy is the 
result of certain affections, passions, suf- 
ferings, or disappointments, acting on an 
ill-regulated and unchristian mind. In 
youth, there areinnumerable circumstances 
to counteract its growth: natural spirits, 
future hopes, love of friends, the good 
will of mankind in general (for youth of 
itself is beloved), and the tendency of the 
mind to shake off sorrow and suffering. 
In advanced life, the rebukes of con- 
science, the voice of duty, the claims of 
affection, the power of reason, and the 
habitual sympathy between man and man, 
all tend to weaken and destroy this mor- 
bid feeling, and prevent its gaining un- 
controlled dominion over the mind. Men 
may dislike or even hate ¢his man, or the 
other ; but he is a very degraded, and 
very singularly wicked being who hates 
all men; and Lord Byron’s characters 
were not misanthropes, but vain, egotis- 
tical, selfish persons, puffed up with aris- 
trocratical or intellectual pride; and 
thinking it a proof of superior talents to 
stand aloof as the mere spectators of a 
world beneath them. His lordship him- 
self aped somewhat of this, astonished the 
weak, enraptured the romantic, and be- 
came exceedingly ridiculous to all sensible 

rsons, 

The other tale, ‘ the Pains of Pleasing,’ 
is more useful and entertaining, though a 
little too broad in its effect, and too ex- 
aggerated at times; but it will be a use- 
ful lesson to all young persons, young 
ladies in particular, not vainly to attempt 
too directly to please. If they please, let 
it be through their good sense, good tem- 
per, good taste, and good disposition ; 
and not from constrained efforts to make 
themselves agreeable; they will please 
most, when they do not attempt to please ; 
and to wish ¢o please all, is the desire of 
a mind unacquainted with its own legiti- 
mate powers, and totally without expe- 
rience of mankind. 


Charge of the Bishop of Llandaff, de- 
livered in September, 1833.—This is such 
a composition as might have been ex- 
pected from the acknowledged talents and 
taste of the author. Most of the alleged 
grievances belonging to the Church are 
reviewed, and many mistakes and exagge- 
rations pointed out. The only points in 
which we differ from the Charge are, first, 
‘ the miserable pittance of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty,’ being pointed out as making a 
continual progression towards the equali- 
zation of Benefices,. and as having al- 
ready wrought a considerable change! We 
can only say that, in our opinion, long 
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before Queen Anne’s Bounty could effect 
any thing like this, the Church will be 
removed to where it will not wantit. We 
have, near where we are writing, about 
twenty livings varying from 402. a-year to 
1002. ; and we cannot find that any of 
them have been assisted more than to the 
amount of 10 or 12/. a-year by this Royal 
Bounty, and many of them not at all. This 
is certainly progressive, but we are assured 
that it is the tortoise of improvement that 
will never overtake the hare of demand. 
Secondly, we must disapprove the point- 
ed allusions the Bishop makes to the im- 
morality of the Clergy, and his wish to 
have ample power to punish it placed in 
his hands. We venture to appeal against 
this, and we deny the allegation. There 
is no more probability that a Rector, 
or Vicar, or Prebendary should be immoral 
than a Bishop. And what is the immo- 
rality alluded to? Is it gluttony, or 
drunkenness, or gambling, or inconti- 
nence? Of such vices we believe the 
Clergy to be free, and that their lives are 
as unspotted as can consist with human 
frailty, and the manifold temptations of 
man. A country Vicar goes to the public- 
houseand drinks a glass of brandy and water 
with his parishioners—is that immorality ? 
A Bishop goes to a Lord Mayor’s dinner, 
and gives toasts after dinner—is that the 
same? All, we think, quite innocent 
both in the Dignitary and in the Divine, 
We do not believe that severe measures are 
needed to restrain the immorality of the 
Clergy ; and we do not think the allusion 
to it is a thing of ‘good report.’ The 
Clergy are generally men of education and 
knowledge, gentlemen in behaviour, scho- 
lars in acquirement; they are married 
men almost universally, living with their 
wives and families, looking after their 
parishioners, reading their books, cultivat- 
ing the glebe, putting out ever and anon 
tomes of divinity; learned in geology, 
botany, County history; men living with 
the best society, yet free, by reason of 
their confined incomes and sequestered 
situations, from the temptations of the 
world ; men who have entered their holy 
profession with a knowledge of the duties 
and obligations attached to it. Is it de. 
corous, is it graceful, is it necessary to 
speak of the immorality of these persons, 
and to ask for fresh powers to restrain it? 
We are told, in Parliament and out, that 
the Church was never more pure, more 
zealous, and more efficient than now ; and 
we believe it. Yet what must a layman 
think, if, reading this Episcopal Charge, 
he finds the Bishop dissatisfied with the 
power he possesses of restraining the 
immorality of his clergy. The way to 
improve a man, is to place him in a situa- 
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tion where his duties and interests will be 
united. Place him in a situation respect- 
ed by society ; give him an income raised 
above the sordid pittance upon which he 
is now all but starving; make him com- 
fortable and independent, elevate him toa 
level above the mass of his parishioners ; 
let men look up to him with respect for 
his station—in fact, let the Bishops use 
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their influence and interest in placing the 
body of the Clergy in such circumstances 
of comfort as they ought to possess, and 
they will be performing a more beneficial 
part, more honourable to themselves, and 
more advantageous to the community, than 
in dropping hints of their immorality, and 
thereby giving weapons of attack to the 
Philistines of Gath and Askalon. 





FINE 


ROYAL ACADEMY.—ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWINGS. 

The erection of a new Hall for the 
Fishmongers’ Company, at the principal 
entrance of the metropolis, afforded an 
opportunity of rare occurrence, for the 
display of talent. Here we might have 
expected to witness a design which would 
at once be an ornament to the site and a 
monument of English genius, attracting 
the gaze of every stranger on his arrival 
at the great city; but unfortunately cor- 
poration judgment is not always in unison 
with the dictates of good taste, and in this 
quality, the lapse of nearly a century has 
produced noimprovement. The spirit of 
dullness which rejected Palladio’s design 
for the Mansion-house, because this great 
architect was a non-freeman, would ap- 
pear to have reigned despotic in the so- 
ciety which directed the erection of a 
large common-place, naked building, in 
one of the finest building sites perhaps 
ever witnessed. : : 

In the present exhibition, there are six 
designs for this ball, viz. : 

No. 886. 4 design submitted to the 
Fishmongers’? Company, Dec. 1831. W. 
Greviier. No. 891. Sketch for a Pub- 
lic Building. S. ANGELL. No. 892. View 
of a Public Edifice designed for a site at 
the N.W. Angle of the New London Bridge. 
C. E. Lance. No. 949. Perspective View 
of a design for a New Hall for the Worship- 

ful Company of Fishmongers. 1832. J. 
Boorer. No. 960. One of the designs for 
the Elevation at the front of the New Fish- 
mongers’ Hall facing the river. R. J. 
Barrow and F. Lane. No. 976. Per- 
spective View of the New Hall proposed for 
the Worshipful Company of Fishmongers. 
J. GoLpicuTT’s. 

In these designs, as well as others 
which have not met with so great publici- 
ty, the architects have in most instances 
merely aimed at designing a great house 
which possessed no character as the hall 
of a Company; it might be a tavern, or a 
town hall, a theatre, or a meeting-house ; 
there was nothing in the elevation to 
mark its peculiar character. In three only 
of the six designs noticed above, the hall is 
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allowed to forma prominent feature. Of 
these, 967, Mr. Goldicutt’s design is, 
without exception, the most beautiful and 
appropriate we have seen. In the front, 
towards the street, appears a small court 
separated from the foot path by iron 
gates: on two sides are ranged the private 
apartments of the structure, built in the 
Italian style of decoration, with a clock 
turret marking the principal entrance; 
the remaining side of the quadrangle was 
to be occupied by the hall, a parallelo- 
gram of large dimensions peripteral, and 
crowned with an attic, the order Corin- 


-thian; the character of the building is 


marked by the attic, which sufficiently 
distinguishes it from a temple: if this 
design had been executed, London might 
have shewn one palatial building which 
need not veil its face before the proudest 
structure of Rome or Venice. 

No. 892, by Mr. Lane, also shewed 
the hall ina prominent point of view; 
but the design was merely a copy of the 
Parthenon. It certainly would have been 
pleasing to have seen such a structure in 
a conspicuous situation in London, but 
architectural propriety would have been 
violated by a temple being erected for a 
banquetting hall. 

o. 886. Mr. GReELLIER introduced 
the hall in the centre, with a hexastyle 
portico of the Tonic order; but it is in- 
cumbered with wings. 

No. 891, No. 949, No. 960, are nearl 
as commonplace as the building which 
has been erected, and differ not very es- 
sentially from it. 

No. 941. 4 Restoration of the Priory 
Church, at Christ-church, Hants. B. Ferrey. 
Mr. Ferrey is about to publish an his- 
torical account of the church and priory, 
illustrated by elucidations of its archi- 
tecture, and he makes this design from 
documentary evidence to be given in 
his work. He shews a central tower 
in the Norman style with a leaded spite, 
as well as two large circular towers at the 
west end, raised on square basements, and 
capped a ao. At Rochester and 
Town ling are similar turrets, but 
they are smaller, and appear rather as 
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decorative pinnacles, than as assuming 
the consequence which Mr. Ferrey has 
given to histurrets. We should like tosee 
his authority for their size as well as form. 
To towers similar to these, may be traced 
the origin of that beautiful structure, the 
Spire, which began in a simple pyramid 
upon a buttress, and ended in the splen- 
dour of Chichester and Salisbury. Mr. 
Ferrey also gives consequence by a finish 
to the elegant Norman staircase, still ex- 
isting at the transept. 

No. 953, and 963. Exterior and In- 
terior of a design fora Church, submitted 
to the Commitee for erecting a Church at 
Herne Bay. A. B. Clayton. The parts 
want union, the steeple i¢ at one corner, 
the transepts are rooms affixed to the 
main building, and the tracery of the 
windows flamboyant, and fantastic. ‘The 
arches of the interior are stilted upon 
high and naked piers. The idea of three 
arches at the altar appears to be derived 
from the neighbouring ruin at Reculver. 

In old designs, whether of pointed or 
Italian architecture, the four cruciform 
piles of building meeting in the centre, 
appear like so many buttresses to the 
lantern tower, or cupola, arising from 
their point of intersection; in modern de- 
signs, this harmony is overlooked or dis- 
regarded. If transepts are used, they dis- 
figure the building, rather than appear as 
an essential portion of it; this remark 
will apply not only to this design, but to 
most modern structures which are cruci- 
form in plan ; for instance, the new Catho- 
lic church now erecting at Lisson Grove. 

958. East View of Cossey Hall, Norfolk, 
the seat of the Right Hon. Lord Stafford. 
J. C. Buckler. We always meet our 
friend Buckler with great satisfaction ; 
his designs shrink not from the scrutiniz- 
ing eye of the antiquary or the artist. 
The material is red brick, worked and 
moulded into architectural forms and 
ornaments. The groups of picturesque 
chimnies, the bow windows, the various 
breaks in the face of the wall as well as 
in the horizontal lines of the elevation, 
display the result of a refined taste, and 
an accurate knowledge of the principles 
of design, as well as the detail of our 
ancient buildings. Lord Stafford is happy 
in the choice of his architect; the libera- 
lity and good taste which raised this splen- 

‘ did mansion, has not been marred with idle 
conceits or flimsy inventions: in Cossey 
his Lordship may survey a building which 
has nothing in its appearance to indicate 
that it was not built by one of his ances- 
tors, under the reigns of the Tudors. 

No. 872. Model of the New Church 
now building at Great Marlow, Bucks. C. 
Inwood. This is one of those structures 
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which resemble the great majority of the 
uew churches, The design is what is 
generally termed gothic. It has no aisles, 
or chancel ; and consists of an oblong body 
with a slated roof, in the meeting: house 
style, having an addition at the principal 
front, shewing a portico of three arches, 
above which is a square tower and spire. 
The essential parts of the design are so 
generalized, that it would serve equally well 
for the Grecian, or any other style which 
the architect might please to adopt; the 
spire would require a little alteration, the 
windows less, the arcade in front might 
easily become a portico, and’ thus with 
the help of compo, a new design in an 
essentially different mode of architecture 
would easily be formed; how different is 
this to our ancient churches, which dis- 
play a stubbornness which the most inve- 
terate improver cannot entirely overcome. 

While we are upon this head, we can- 
not help mentioning 

1014. Interior view of the New Western 
Synagogue, by H. E. Kendall. Although 
in common with ourselves, religious pre- 
judice excludes the aid of the sister art 
of seulpture in the embellishment of their 
temples, the Jewish nation do not appear 
to reject a display of architectural decora- 
tion. In this temple or tabernacle, a 
great proportion of ornament is shewn, and 
the whole is far above the puritanic in- 
teriors of the generality of our churches. 
The Sanctuary is fronted by a composi- 
tion of four Corinthian columns dis- 
posed in pairs, formed (in imitation we 
presume) of lapis lazuli, with gold caps 
and bases; between this screen hangs the 
rich crimson curtain, screening the interior 
from profane gaze: the light falls upon 
the whole from the roof, and is admitted 
through adome. There is no finery in 
the composition, but the whole bears the 
stamp of a religious building, fitted up 
with a due regard to the solemnity of the 
service to which it is destined. 

Mr. Coffingham exhibits several views 
for additions to anoble Mansion, designed 
with his usual good taste and sound judg- 
ment. 

We have omitted to notice many beau- 
tiful drawings of existing objects of ar- 
chitecture from want of space; but we 
cannot close without expressing our re- 
gret, that so little room in the Academy 
is allotted to this branch of the fine arts, 
and that even that cireumscribed' space is 
intruded upon by subjects foreign to the 
science of architecture. 





A large Collection of Original Sketches, 
Drawings, and Studies, and some finished 
Pictures, of the late T. Storuarn, Esq. 
R.A. was sold by auction by Messrs. 
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Curistize and Co. June 17—19. The 
drawings occupied the first two days of the 
sale,and produced 5681. 11s.6d. The paint- 
ings on the third day, brought 1368/. 7s. Od. 
Total 1936/. 18s. 6d. The following 
were the paintings that brought above 201. 
The Bolero 22/. lls.; A sketch from 
Boccacio, 22/. 1ls.; Nympbs binding 
Cupid, a landscape, 32/. l1s.; San’s 
Souci, 31/. 10s.; Youth and Age 211; 
A Sketch tor the subject of Intemper- 
ance, painted upon the walls of the 
staircase at Burleigh 90/. 6s.; The Chil- 
dren in the Wood, 221. lls. 6d.; A Fete 
Champétre, from Boccacio, 33/. 11s. : 
Titania sleeping 20/. 9s. 6d. Venus, 
Cupid, and the Graces, 28s. 7s.; Calypso 
with Cupid and Nymphs, 46/. 4s.; ‘The 
Vintage 36/. 10s.: O’Donobou, with 
Nymphs, 21/.; A Nymph leading a 
Bacchanalian Procession, 32/. 11s.; 
The Crucifixion 267. 5s.; Shakspeare’s 
Characters, 801. 17s.; A beautiful Draw- 
ing of the same subject, but containing 
more Characters, sold for 32l, 1ls.; They 
were bought by Mr. Pickering for the 
same gentleman. Among the drawings 
which brought the highest prices were 
several elegant designs for plate, executed 
for his late Majesty by Messrs. Rundell 
and Bridge. 





Mr. Ursan, June 24. 

I attended last week the sale of the 
exquisite works of the late venerable 
Stothard. 

Ihad ever appreciated his genius for 
the imitative art, but never until these 
days of sale, when his works were (so to 
speak) simultaneously displayed, did it 
burst upon me in the full blaze of its glory. 
Nothing in nature seems to have escaped 
him, and her influence guided his hand. 

*¢ How lovely, bow commanding !” 

Whether he sketched the vale studded 
with cottages and backed by eloud-capt 
mountains, the roaring cataract or tufted 
woods, the wild animals of the desert, the 
flowers and herbs of the field, or the 
varied combinations of the human form, 
all was observation, truth, and power. 
Grace and ease were in every line. 

Such purity reigned in his female 
figures, especially in those clothed with 
flowing draperies, that, on beholding them 
we felt something of the idea of Heaven 
brought before our eyes. 

He had the delicacy of Titian, and oc- 
casionally the grandeur of Rubens. He 
embodied the humour of Chaucer and the 
fairy creations of Shakspeare. He shrunk 
not from the task of illustrating the 
works of that great master mind which 

«« Exhausted worlds 

And then imagined new !”— 
his imagination compassed every thing in 
real and poetic creation, and he had the 
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power to express on the canvas what he 
imagined. 

Respectable as the prices were which 
his pictures fetched at this sale, consider- 
ing the state of the times, I felt how poor 
was the remuneration which money could 
afford for the highest gift of heaven— 
natural genius. 

The whole proceeds of the sale of the 
sketches and paintings which had re- 
mained behind in this great man’s study, 
the result of a large portion of a life in- 
dustriously spent in the exercise of his 
art, was not more than 1900/. for up- 
wards of one hundred oil paintings, and 
more than a thousand sketches! Well 
may the Psalmist say, “ When the breath 
of man goeth forth, he shall turn again to 
his earth, and then all his thoughts perish.” 
But the goodness of God will not suffer 
gifts emanating from himself like these 
to perish everlastingly.” It is, I trust, no 
presumptuous hope to conceive, that by 
His mercy in Christ Jesus, the spirit 
of this great Painter, loosed from the infir- 
mities and afflictions of this mortal stage, 
has put on immortality in those everlasting 
regions of purity and bliss, of which his 
imagination seemed to have given him a 
foretaste on earth. A. J. K 


George Jones, esq. R. A. is appointed 
Librarian to the Royal Academy of Arts, 
in the room of Mr. Stothard. 





BONINGTON’S WORKS. 

At the recent sale, by Messrs. Christie 
and Manson, of drawings and paintings 
by the late Mr. Bonington, the following 
prices were given for some of the water- 
colour pictures. A Knight and Pages, 
37 guineas; Interior of a Church, 3lgs.; 
River Scene, 33gs.; Landscape with 
Waggon, 68gs.; and two very little bits, 
24gs. and 20gs. 

The oil sketches were twenty-one in 
number; of which those which obtained 
the best prices; A Sea Shore, 34gs.; 
View on the Seine, 50gs.; Canal at 
Venice, 39gs. ; and Henry III. of France, 
100/. The last picture, during the life 
of Bonington, was exhibited both at the 
Royal Academy andthe British Gallery, 
without finding a purchaser at forty 
guineas, the price affixed by the Artist. 





MR. HUSKISSON’S MONUMENT. 

At Liverpool, the mausoleum which is 
intended to cover the mortal remains of 
Mr. Huskisson, is now in a forward state. 
It will be formed of fine masonry, ina 
circularshape; and ten columns, resting on 
a rusticated basement, will support the 
dome, the lights being thrown in from 
the upper part of the building. The 
statue is under-the able hand of Mr. J. 
Gibson, of Liverpool, now resident at 
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Rome. The model is finished, and is 
seven feet six inches in height. 
HAYDON’S REFORM BANQUET. 

Mr. Haydon’s painting of the Reform 
Banquet at Guildhall, July 11, 1832, 
which is now exhibited in St. James’s 
street, contains upwards of 100 portraits, 
all of which have been sat for. The time 
chosen is whilst the dessert is on the 
table, and Earl Grey is returning thanks, 
The Premier's figure is thus the princi- 
pal object, and as every eye is naturally 
turned towards the speaker, from either 
side, the portraits are displayed without 
any apparent artifice or effort. Something 
like a foreground is obtained by standing 
figures of attendants in the lower part of 
the hall. The men in armour on the 
side from whence the view is supposed to 
have been taken, Jend likewise their aid 
in giving a depth to the picture. 
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CAST OF NAPOLEON’S HEAD. 


A posthumous cast from the head of 
the great Napoleon has recently been ex- 
hibited at Colnaghi’s, in Cockspur-street, 
from a mask taken by Dr. Antomarchi, 
at St. Helena. There is a cold and 
slightly sad placidity in its expression. In 
its formation above the brow it may at 
first sight disappoint, as it has not the 
breadth and squareness which characterise 
the Buonaparte busts, and the cheek bones 
stand out beyond its line: but the dif- 
ference may be owing to the great atte- 
nuation of muscle which is observable in 
every part of the countenance. The for- 
mation is, however, remarkably fine; more 
oval than flat on top, and of strong indi- 
vidual rather than general characteristic. 
It is said that the first cast from it 
ordered in France was by Louis-Philippe, 
and the first in England by Prince Tal- 
leyrand. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

A Supplement to the Life, Diary, and 
Correspondence of Sir William Dugdale. 
Left prepared for publication by the late 
lamented editor of that work, Wm. Ham- 
per, Esq. F.S.A. 

Auto-biography and Letters of Ar- 
THUR CouRTENAY. 

The Ionian Anthology, Literary and 
Philosophical Journal in Greek, Italian, 
and English, published quarterly at Corfu 
and received regularlyin London. 

A Treatise on Primary Geology ; being 
an Examination, both Practical and Theo- 
retical, of the Older Formations. By 
H.S. Boase, M.D. Secretary of the Royal 
Geological Society of Cornwall. 

Dacre, a Novel. Edited by the Coun- 
TEss OF Mor-ey. 

The Odes of Aristophanes. With 
Notes by H. P. Cookes.ey. 

Bibliotheca Selecta. A Guide to the 
Formation of a Select Library of the 
best books in the different Branches of 
Science and Literature. By W. T. 
Lownpes, editor of the Bibliographer’s 
Manual. 

Researches of the Rev. E. Smirn and 
Rev. H. G. O. Dwicut in Armenia. 

Tales of Womap’s Trials. By Mrs. 
S. C. Hatt. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


May 29. J. W. Lubbock, esq. V.P. 
The reading of Mr, Cooper’s paper on 
the colorific rays which enter into the 


composition of white light, was concluded, 
and the following papers were also read: 
aletter on the gases discharged from the 
volcanic shoal in the Mediterranean, by 
Dr. John Davy, inreply to Dr. Daubeny; 
On the laws that regulate the motion of 
steam vessels, by Peter Barlow, esq.; 
On the construction and application of 
negative achromatic lenses, (as brought to 
great perfection by George Dollond, esq. 
F.R.5.) by the same gentleman; and 
part of, Remarks on the mode in which 
the Equilibrium of Fluids is usually 
treated, by James Ivory, esq. 

June 5. F. Baily, esq. V.P.—Mr. 
Ivory’s paper was concluded, and the 
eighth series of Mr. Faraday’s researches 
on Electricity was commenced. 

Several Fellows were elected, includ- 
ing the Marquis of Breadalbane and Lord 
Teignmouth, the Rt. Hon. Sir George 
Rose, and the Hon. George Elliot, Capt. 
R.N. Sec. to the Admiralty, the Rev. 
Robert Murphy, Dr. Witt, Richard Twin- 
ing, esq. and the Rev. W. F. Hope. 

June 12. B. C. Brodie, esq. V.P. 

The following papers were read: 1. 
On the Ares of certain Parabolic Curves, 
by Henry Fox Talbot, esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
2. Experimental Researches on Elec- 
tricity, Eighth Series, by Michael Fara- 
day, esq. D.C.L. F.R.S. &e. 

June 19. F. Baily, esq: V.P.—Mr. 
Faraday's paper was concluded; and pa- 
pers were read, On the Teredo Navalis 
and Limnoria Terebrans, by Mr. Thomp- 
su, Sec. to the Nat. Hist. Soc, Belfast ; 
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On the Sphinx Ligustica, by Mr. New- 
port ; and onthe Torpedo, by J. Davy, esq. 
The Society adjourned to Noy. 20. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


May 21. Read, ‘* On the Sienitic, 
Porphyritic, and Trap Rocks in Shrop- 
shire, Montgomeryshire, Herefordshire, 
Worcestershire, Radnorshire, and Caer- 
marthenshire, and on the formations 
in contact with them, and on the proofs 
which they afford in support of Necker’s 
theory of the Connexion of Metallic 
Veins with Igneous Rocks, by R. I. Mur- 
chison, esq. V.P. 

June 4. Read, “ Dr. Turner “ On 
the action of Steam on Glass.” — Mr. 
Taylor, «On the strata penetrated in 
sinking a well, at Diss, in Norfolk.”—Sir 
Philip Egerton, *« On the Bone Caves 
of the Hartz and Franconia.”—Mr, We- 
therell, “ On the fossils found in sinking 
awell onthe south side of Hampstead 
Heath.” 

The Society adjourned to Nov. 5th. 


THE LITERARY FUND. 


June 7. The forty-fifth anniversary, 
of this Society, was observed in Freema- 
sons’ Hall,by acompany of about a hundred 
and twenty persons; the President, the 
Duke of Somerset, in the chair. 

The standing toast of “ Success to the 
Literary Fund” being given, Mr. Steb- 
bing, as the organ of the registrars, kindly 
undertook to describe its claims to public 
patronage, which he did in a very able and 
feeling manner. The Earl of Mulgrave 
proposed the health of the noble chair- 
man, and promised hereafter to avail 
himself of his office of Vice-President in 
promoting the success of the Institution 
to the utmost of his power. The Prince 
of Canino being toasted, with striking 
ig sg and energy rose and said :— 
«¢ Aux principes politiques, trésor sacré 
de la Constitution Britannique! au do- 
micile inviolable du citoyen! au jury in- 
dépendant! a la présse libre! au droit 
imprescriptible d’association! Puissent 
ces libertés précieuses, qui font votre 
bonheur, devenir communes 4 la France, 
qui depuis quarante ans combat pour les 
obtenir! Puisse movement intellectuel 
qui agite l'Europe étre partout constam- 
ment dirigé, comme chez vous, par le sen- 
timent religieux et par l’inviolable respect 
de la propriété. Puissent ainsi tous les 
peuples devenir aussi libres que le 
peuple hospitalier de la Vielle Angle- 
terre!” Mr. Emmerson Tennant, ina 
neat speech, gave M. Tricoupi, the Greek 
minister, who returned thanks in good 
English, noticing that he had been with 
Byron at his last hour. Mr. Lockhart, 


and the literature of Scotland ; Mr. Hook, 
and the novelists; Mr. Pickersgill, and 
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the Royal Academy; Dr. Russell, and 
the Clergy; were severally given, and eli- 
cited appropriate thanks, About ten 
o’clock his Grace retired, and Mr. Hook 
being loudly called for, took the chair, 
and kept up the social enjoyment of the 
company till towards midnight. In the 
course of his presidency he called up 
Capt. Marryatt, R.N., Mr. John Murray, 
Lieut. Holman, the blind traveller, the 
Rev. Mr. Gleig, and others; follow- 
ing the course, always so agreeable at 
such meetings, of framing the toasts so 
as to have some person present con- 
nected with them who should speak in 
return. Above 2007. was collected in the 
room, and the subscriptions altogether 
amounted to about 500/. 


INSTALLATION OF THE DUKE OF WELLING- 
TON AS CHANCELLOR OF OXFORD. 


The company began to arrive in Oxford 
on Saturday June 7, and in the evening 
Christ Church Meadow was filled, when 
the last boat race for the season took 
place on the Isis. In the evening of 
Sunday the Meadow and the Wide Walk 
had a very gay appearance, frem the con- 
course of fashionable strangers. 

From an early hour on Monday morn- 
ing, carriages poured in from all parts of 
the country with scarcely any intermis- 
sion. ‘Ten minutes before four in the 
afternoon, the Chancellor entered Oxford 
in his open travelling carriage, preceded 
by troops of mounted gownsmen and 
townsmen, but, by his express desire, was 
unattended by any procession. At the 
door of University College, of which the 
Vice-chancellor is the Master, he alighted, 
amidst loud and continued cheers from 
the crowds of gownsmen in the High- 
street, and the windows of the different 
houses full of elegantly dressed ladies. 
The Duke of Cumberland reached town 
an hour earlier, and took up his residence 
at Mr. Canon Jelf’s. At seven o’clock, 
his Royal Highness honoured the Vice- 
chancellor with his company at dinner in 
the lodgings of University College, to 
meet the Chancellor, Lord Eldon (the 
High Steward), and a small party. Prince 
Lieven, the Duchess de Dino, and a 
long list of noble visitors occupied the 
hotels. 

June 10. A little before eleven o’clock 
a long procession, with the Duke in his 
robes of office, set out from University 
College, and proceeded to the Theatre. 
The splendour of the dresses (among 
which the noblemen’s, richly laced with 
gold bars, and the habits of the heads of 
houses, being scarlet with gold sleeves, 
and several military officers, were highly 
conspicuous,) made it a very gay scene. 
As soon as the visitors entered the The- 
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atre, there was a prospect almost too 
dazzling to be looked upon. The rising 
semicircle of the theatre was reserved for 
the noblemen and the doctors, and imme- 
diately behind them were placed the ladies 
of peers and members of their families, of 
whom no less than sixty were present. 
The gallery facing this semicircle was 
reserved entirely for ladies. 

After the undergraduates had filled the 
gallery, an unanimous cry arose among 
them for three cheers for the Duke of 
Wellington. They were given with much 
hearty vociferation, and again another 
cheer for the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity. The name of Dyer, one of the 
proctors, was then hissed, as were those 
of Earl Grey and the Lord Chancellor. 
An undergraduate exclaiming *‘ ‘The Bi- 
shops,” the cheering was universal, deaf- 
ening, and almost appalling. Lord Wyn- 
ford entered the theatre about this time, 
and was received with applause; so, too, 
was Lord Lyndhurst. ‘Lhe next arrival 
of importance was that of the Duke of 
Cumberland, dressed as colonel of the 
15th Hussars, when a cheer was proposed 
and given for the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 

Soon after 11 o’clock, Dr. Crotch an- 
nounced upon the organ the approach of 
the Chancellor: in his train came the 
Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Mon- 
tagu, Lord Apsley, Lord Hill, Lord Ma- 
hon, Sir G. Murray, Sir H. Hardinge, 
Sir T. Acland, Sir R. Inglis, Mr. Est- 
court, Sir Charles Wetherell, and the 
heads of houses. There were eleven 
members of the episcopal bench present, 
including the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
York, and Armagh; the Bishops of Ox- 
ford, Worcester, Exeter, Gloucester, 
Llandaff, and Barbadoes. 

When the cheering had subsided, the 
Chancellor opened the business of the 
convocation in a short Latin speech, by 
stating that it was convened to confer the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, 
upon the following individuals :—Baron 
Dedel, the Dutch Minister; the Count 
Matusewic, the late Russian Minister; 
the Duke of Buccleuch, K. T.; the Duke 
of Newcastle, K.G.; the Marquis of 
Salisbury; the Marquis of Bute; the 
Earls of Winchelsea, Warwick, K.T., 
Delawarr, Rosslyn, G.C.B., Wilton, 
Brownlow, Falmouth; Lords _ Fitz- 
roy Somerset, K.C. B , Granville Somer- 
set, Francis Egerton, Viscount Strang- 
ford, G.C.B., Lord Burghersh, the Right 
Hon. Sir John Vaughan, knt. Judge of 
the Common Pleas, Sir James Allan 
Park, knt. Judge of the Common Pleas, 
and Sir James Scarlett, knt. King’s 
Counsel. 

Dr. Phillimore then delivered tlie cus- 


tomary oration in Latin, and the degrees 
were conferred seriatim. 

After the new-made doctors had all 
taken their seats, the Public Orator pro- 
ceeded to the Creweian Oration. After 
this oration followed the Latin Poem, 
which gained the Chancellor’s Prize this 
year, and which was recited by its 
author, Mr. Arthur Kensington, a scho- 
lar of Trinity College; the subject of 
it was, “Cicero ab exilio redux Ro- 
mam ingreditur;” and Mr. J. Anstice, 
B. A., late Student of Christ Church, and 
now the Professor of Classical Literature 
in King’s College, London, recited his 
English Essay, which also gained a 
Chancellor's Prize—* The Influence of 
the Roman Conquests upon Literature 
and the Arts in Rome.” At two o’clock 
the Theatre was nearly cleared of its visi- 
tors. The Duke was attended back as 
he came to the Theatre, to University 
College; and afterwards his Grace made 
various calls at the Colleges. 

Dr. Crotch’s new Oratorio, “ The Capti- 
vity of Judah,”commenced at the earlyhour 
of half-past four in the afternoon, no arti- 
ficial light being permitted to be used in 
the Theatre. It was extremely well at- 
tended. During this afternoon’s perform- 
ance, the Duke of Wellington came into 
the theatre, and remained there for a short 
time. His Grace appeared in his plain 
academic dress. The Vice-chancellor 
entertained a party of 120 to dinner in the 
Hall of the University College; and the 
principal female nobility dined at the 
‘Ave, where the Duke attended in the 
evening the drawing-room of the Coun- 
tess Brownlow. Every college had its 
own grand entertainment. 

June 11. The weather being unpro- 
pitious, there was no procession from 
University College, but about 11 o'clock 
the Duke rode in his state carriage to the 
Clarendon Rooms, adjoining the Theatre, 
where his Grace and the different noble- 
men and doctors robed. 

The appearance of the Theatre was not 
very different from that which it exhibited 
yesterday. Circumstances, however, ren- 
dered one alteration necessary; instead of 
the gallery in front of the semicircle being 
filled with ladies, it was to-day filled with 
the various performers who were to take 
part in the installation ode. There was 
still room left in the side gallery for seve- 
ral of the fair visitants. ‘The upper gal- 
lery, which was occupied yesterday by the 
bachelors of arts and senior undergradu- 
ates, was to-day occupied by the junior 
undergraduates, who were still more up- 
roarious than their predecessors of yes- 
terday. In the Duke’s train were the 
new-made doctors, all in their scarlet 
robes and hoods. The Chancellor opened 
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the Convocation by stating that it was 
called for the purpose of conferring hono- 
rary degrees on several noblemen and 
gentlemen. He then read the following 
list of names:—The Earl of Clanwil- 
liam, Lord Norreys, M.P., Lord Mahon, 
Lord Encombe, Lord A. Hill, Lord 
Monson, Lord Bagot, Lord Rodney, 
Lord Montagu, Lord Teignmouth, Lord 
Fitzgerald and Vesey, Lord Lyndburst, 
Lord Wynford, Lord 'Templemore, Lord 
Stuart de Rothsay, Sir Hussey Vivian, 
General Sabloncoff, Hon. T. Parker, 
Rt. Hon. C. Arbuthnot, Rt. Hon. H. 
Pierrepoint, Rt. Hon. H. Goulburn, 
M.P., Hon. G. R. Trevor, M. P., 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, Hon. 
F. Spencer. When the turn came for 
performing the ceremony of presenting 
Lord Encombe, every eye was fixed 
upon the Earl of Eldon. ‘The scene was 
most interesting. The old man was af- 
fected to tears, and hid his face from view. 
On Lord Encombe’s mounting the steps 
to the Doctors’ seat, the Chancellor shook 
him by the hand, and immediately made 
way for him to pass to his exulting and 
gratified grandfather. Decided marks of 
applause were bestowed on Lord Lynd- 
hurst, Lord Wynford, and Sir Hussey 
Vivian. Mr. Goulburn, one of the re- 
presentatives for the University of Cam- 
bridge, met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion; so, too, did Lord Stuart de Rothsay. 

After the degrees had been conferred, 
the Installation Ode, written by the Rev. 
John Keble, M.A. Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, was performed. ‘The music was 
composed by Dr. Crotch, and the vocal 
parts performed by Madame Caradori, 
Mrs. W. Knyvett, Mr. Phillips, Mr. 
Machin, &c. 

Mr. Robert Scott, B.A. Student of 
Christ Church, recited his Chancellor’s 
Latin Prize Essay, “De Provinciarum 
Romanarum administrandarum ratione ; ” 
and Mr. Joseph Arnould, Scholar of 
Wadham, recited his English Poem, 
‘The Hospice of St. Bernard,” which 
was also a Chancellor's Prize. Five ad- 
dresses to the Duke were then pro- 
nounced from the Rostra; those by Lord 
Maidstone, of Christ Church, the eldest 
son of the Earl of Winchelsea, and Mr. 
J. Wickens, Scholar of Balliol, were 
English Poems. There were two Latin 
Odes, in different metres, recited by 
Lord Leveson, of Christ Church, and Mr. 
J. C. Pritchard, Scholar of Trinity; and 
Mr. Alfred Lloyd, Scholar of Wadham, 
recited a short set of Greek verses. 

Between two and three o’clock, the 
Convocation was dissolved. At half- 


past four the Miscellaneous Concert com- 
menced, and the Theatre was once more 
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filled with company, of which one-half 
consisted of ladies. 

To give a proper description of the 
Jféte which took place in the magnificent 
Hall of Christ Church on this day, is 
very much beyond our limits. Nearly 400 
persons, including the Members of the So- 
ciety, sat down to this splendid dinner. 

In the evening the new Chancellor 
went to the grand ball at the Star Hotel, 
where not more than 800 individuals, at 
furthest, could find anything like a conve- 
nient space for dancing or moving; but 
tickets had been issued fur not less than 
eighteen hundred ! 

June 12. On Thursday there was no 
Convocation holden. In the morning, 
the Anniversary Meeting of the Gover- 
nors of the Radeliffe Infirmary took 
place in the Radcliffe Library, where the 
Chancellor, the Vice-chancellor, and the 
noblemen, the heads of houses and other 
doctors assembled; and, about 11 o’clock, 
all went in grand procession to the church 
of St. Mary. The Rev. Joseph West, 
M.A. one of the chaplains of New Col- 
lege, officiated in the reading desk, and 
chaunted the service in a full, clear, and 
distinct voice. The Bishop of Oxford 
delivered an excellent discourse for the 
benefit of the Radcliffe Infirmary. His 
appeal to the vast and affluent congrega- 
tion produced upwards of 225/. 

Service was not over till half-past one 
o’clock, and shortly after the Duke of 
Wellington held a levee at the Clarendon 
Rooms. In the afternoon there was 
another concert at the ‘Theatre. 

A most splendid dinner was given to 
the Chancellor by St. John’s College, 
where upwards of one hundred and sixty 
sat down, Dr. Wynter, the President, 
being in the chair. 

At the Countess Brownlow’s drawing- 
room at the Angel Hotel this evening, 
the nobility and persons of distinction 
were very numerous. 

June 13. The procession of Friday 
was similar in its splendour to those of 
the days preceding, and went from the 
Clarendon. It was, however, increased 
by the new doctors of Wednesday. The 
following honorary degrees of D.C.L. 
were conferred:—Earl of Dartmouth; 
Viscount Cole; Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry 
Fane, G.C.B.; Sirs J. Osborn, bart., 
C. Morgan, bart., C. Knightley, bart., 
J. Dean Paul, bart., and A. Cooper, bart ; 
Col. Sir William Gomm, K.C.B.; Sir 
C. Wetherell, king’s counsel; W. F, 
Lowndes Stone, esq. high sheriff of Ox- 
ford, A. Baring, esq. M.P., J. Buller 
East, esq., E. 'T. Foley, esq. M.P.. Col. 
E. M.Conolly, M. P.,C. Ross, esq. M.P. 
C. Yorke, esq. M.P., W. R. Cartwright, 
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esq. M.P., T. Wood, esq. M.P., T. Duf- 
field, esq. M.P., Col. A. Perceval, M.P., 
Lieut.-Col. T. Moody, B. Frere, esq., 
J. Fleming, esq., Evelyn J. Shirley, esq., 
Alex. Scott Murray, esq., W. Burge, esq. 
M.A., J. Gibson Lockhart, esq. B.C.L., 
J. Lewis Knight, esq. king’s counsel, W. 
Stevens, esq. M.D., R. Jenkins, esq., 
D. Wilkie, esq. R.A., E. Blore, esq. 
F.S.A., Architect. 

Several gentlemen spoke from the rostra, 
and the whole concluded with the recita- 
tion of some verses, addressed to the Chan- 
cellor, written by Mr. John (zraham of 
Wadham College, which were highly ap- 
plauded. 

A splendid déjeuné was afterwards given 
in the Library of All Souls’ College, at 
which were present the Chancellor, the 
Duke of Cumberland, and upwards of 
300 of the nobility, ladies, heads of col- 
leges, &c. The festivities were concluded, 
with the third Concert of miscellaneous 
music, which commenced at half-past four. 
This terminated one of the most magni- 
ficent and triumphant celebrations ever 
witnessed in Oxford. It is intended to be 
recorded in two publications, one for com- 
mon reference, and the other in elephant 
folio, embellished with portraits and views. 

OxrorD, June 14. 

The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor’s Prizes, for the ensuing 
year, viz. :— 

For Latin Verse—“ Julianus Imperator 
Templum Hierosolymitanum instaurare 
aggreditur.” 

For an English Essay—“ The influence 
¢ a Oracles on public and private 

Ife.” 

For a Latin Essay—“ De Jure Clien- 
tele apud Romanos.” 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize in English 
Verse.—‘** The Burning of Moscow.” 

CamMbripcE, May 28. 

Sir W. Browne’s Medals were adjudged 
as follows: — 

Greek Ode—Charles Clayton, Caius.— 
Subject, «* Niger navigabilis.” 

Latin Ode—Hon. Chas. Stuart Savile, 
Queen’s.—Subject, ‘* Australis expeditio 
Johannis Frederici Gulielmi Herschel, 
equitis aurati.” 

Epigrams — James I. Smith, Trinity. 

. —Subject, “ Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te 
scire hoc sciat alter.” 

June 7.—Porson prize, Edw. Howes, 
of Trinity College. Subject, *« King Ri- 
chard I1., Act III., Scene 2, beginning, 
K. Rich.—* Let’s talk of graves, of worms 
and epitaphs ;” and ending, 

« How can you say to me—I ama King?” 

Members’ Prizes—None adjudged. 

THE PANTHEON. 
The spacious building long known by 


the name of “ the Pantheon,” in Oxford 
Street, was, many years ago, converted 
into a colossal theatre, which, having been 
too large for any rational purpose of dra- 
matic representation, has nearly ever since 
rendered the valuable situation it encum- 
bered profitless to its proprietors. This 
useless structure, and some of the adjacent 
buildings, have at length been replaced by 
an establishment which is likely to prove 
a lasting source of gratification and utility 
to the public, and of emolument to thou- 
sands of ingenious and industrious per- 
sons. ‘The new establishment consists 
of, 1. spacious saloons and galleries for 
the exhibition and sale of ancient and mo- 
dern sculpture, paintings, and all other 
works belonging to the fine arts, to which 
visitors are admitted gratuitously; 2. a 
bazaar of unequalled extent and splendour; 
and, 3. a conservatory and aviary, which 
form an elegant entrance from Marlbo- 
rough Street. The architect is Mr. Syd- 
ney Smirke, F.S.A. who has certainly 
added by this structure to his former high 
reputation. 

There remains but a small portion of 
the former erection, most of the walls 
having been entirely rebuilt—the old roof- 
ing removed and a new one substituted, 
which is remarkable for its lightness and 
elegance of construction. The Oxford 
Street front remains, but with the addi- 
tion of a new portico of eight Doric co- 
lumns. There are three distinct en- 
trances, two of which are devoted to the 
public; the principal one from Oxford 
Street, the other from Great Marlbo- 
rough Street; whilst the third entrance 
from Poland Street is reserved for the 
renters and servants of the establishment, 
From Oxford Street, the visitor first en- 
ters a hall, ornamented with scayliola 
columns; to the right and left of which 
extend the lobbies, or rather saloons, all 
of which are destined for the reception of 
works of sculpture, models, and articles 
of virtt. The grand staircase, built of 
oak, in the massive Italian style, is imme- 
diately in the centre, and on the left is the 
chief entrance to the great room of the 
bazaar, which measures 116 feet by 90, 
and is surrounded by a deep and spacious 
gallery, both of which, with some smaller 
apartments on the south and east, are fur- 
nished with counters. The roof is arched, 
affording an abundance of light from 
curved lights, ranged ten on each side. 
The compartments of the ceiling are orna- 
mented with richly embossed and foliated 
enrichments, the medallion in each alter- 
nate pannel being so constructed as to 
form a ventilator. A very rich modillion 
cornice runs over the arches on either 
side, and the spandrils between are de- 
corated with figures in relief, of angels 
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with extended wings, bearing garlands. 
These ornaments have been modelled and 
executed in the improved papier maché, 
by Mr. Charles F. Bielefeld, of the New 
Road; that material being much more 
easily applied than plaster, and requiring 
no time for drying, the colouring is pro- 
ceeded with immediately the ornaments 
are fixed, and the work thereby much fa- 
cilitated. The ornaments of the Pan- 
theon are the largest yet executed in 
England in papier maché. It may be 
remarked that the raw material was old 
cartridge paper bought from the army 
stores. The whole are tastefully colour- 
ed; and at each end of the ceiling is a 
magnificent circular window filled with 
stained glass. Roman arches, forming the 
facade of the galleries, are the great ‘sup- 
port of the roof. The square pillars 
from which they spring, and the soffits of 
the arches, contain Arabesque paintings, 
beautifully executed on panels of canvas ; 
they consist of scrolls, flowers, fruit, and 
birds, painted in the most vivid colours, 
on a pure white ground, from designs by 
Mr. Charles James Richardson, architect, 
a pupil of Sir John Soane, and executed 
by Lambalette, Blakie, Jones, &c., under 
the superintendance of Mr. Watson of 
Hanway Street. This portion of the 
embellishments, resembling the loggias of 
the Vatican, will form, if we mistake not, 
a new era in the embellishment of public 
buildings in England. The paintings are 
in oil, and not in fresco, or distemper: 
the few attempts at the latter, hitherto 
made in this country, having, from the 
dampness of our atmosphere, either par- 
tially or wholly failed. The greater part 
of these arabesques are not mere decora- 
tions in the flimsy style of scene-paint- 
ing; but very superior works of art, and 
the general effect is highly picturesque 
and lively. 

In the arrangement of the counters, 
some of which are of a circular form, con- 
siderable taste has been displayed, so as 
to present to the eye from the gallery a 
complete parterre or labyrinth. A mo- 
saic gold railing, consisting of ornamented 
trellis work, in good keeping with the 
other decorations, surrounds the Gallery. 
On its east side is a room in the form of 
across crowned by a dome, which has a 
neat and elegant appearance ; and at the 
south end, is another room of a circular 
form, supported by columns of the Corin- 
thian order, the entrance into which is 
formed by three arched openings. ‘The 
view from the latter, through the arches, 
looking along the whole extent of the 
building, has a very striking effect. At 
the other end of the gallery, being the 
north or Oxford-street end, an elegant 
1] 
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screen, with scagliola columns, cornice, 
and entablature, forms the entrance to 
the Saloon of Paintings. This is a room 
50 feet by 22, lighted from the roof. To 
this is annexed a second saloon, 25 feet 
square, and side galleries, leading to the 
Grand Staircase. There are, altogether, 
15,000 feet of square surface for the 
reception of works of art, for the gratuit- 
ous exhibition of which an exceedingly 
advantageous medium is thus afforded to 
artists. There are now some very choice 
works from Westall, Daniell, Landseer, 
Chalon, Ward, Martin, Drummond, 
Prentis, &c. &c., which continue to 
attract a very numerous and fashionable 
company. Several pictures have already 
been sold; which will establish it as a 
Mart for sale of works of art. This 
department is under the control of Mr. 
Ayton. 

Descending to the ground floor, and 
passing through the bazaar, at the opposite 
or south side of the great room, is a vesti- 
bule of elliptical form, supported by 
columns in imitation of variegated mar- 
ble, and lighted by windows containing 
very beautiful embossed® glass; semi- 
circular counters fill up the spaces be- 
tween the columns. Turning to the right, 
we enter the Conservatory, which is 
erected on the long space of ground, for- 
merly one of the gardens behind Great 
Marlborough-street. A spacious alcove, 
now at our back, is destined for the sale 
and exhibition of various kinds of orna- 
mental birds, in front of which, a foun- 
tain and marble basin add greatly to the 
picturesque character of the scene. At 
the further end, above Moorish arches, 
are three large plates of looking.glass, 
which reflect the extent of the conserva- 
tory, fountain, and aviary, and apparently 
double their length. The roof is of an 
arched form, and constructed with iron 
ribs, having a lace-work appearance. 
Here also are some unique ornaments of 
painting, designed in the Persian style, 
by Mr. C. J. Richardson. The plants 
are for sale, and selling well. Beyond is 
an appropriate waiting-room, well adapted 
to the convenience of visitors, from the 
facility offered by Marlborough-street, 
for the quiet and unmolested standing of 
their carriages. The extent of the pre- 
mises offers an uninterrupted line of 330 
feet in length. Not the least remarkable 
particular connected with this edifice, is 
the rapidity with which it has been 
erected. Workmen commenced pulling 
down the old building October 14, 1833 ; 
the new building was completed and 
opened to the public, May 28, 1834. 
The manager of the concern is Mr. HL 
B. Richardson. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 29. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

William W. Mansell, esq. of John- 
street, Bedford-row, was elected a Fel- 
low of the Society; and Mr. Leopold 
Augustus Warnkoenig, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Law at the University of Liege, 
then of Louvaine, and now filling that 
office at Ghent, author of many works on 
jurisprudence, and engaged upon the 
early history of Flanders, was elected a 
Foreign Member. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited a Roman coin of large brass, 
found on pulling down the house of 
Messrs. Christie and Co. Hatters, on 
Fish-street-hill, in making the approaches 
to the new London Bridge. Obv. a 
head of Vespasian; Rev. within a wreath, 
S. P. Q. R. OB CIVES SERVATOS. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells ex- 
hibited a large ancient ring lately found 
near his cottage at Banwell, Somerset. 
It is of white metal, chased, with a per- 
forating pattern, and set with a pro- 
truding red stone, having a small lion 
passant well engraved 

William Young Ottley, esq. F.S.A. 
communicated a memoir on the antiquity 
o: Paper, chiefly extracted from foreign 
writers on the subject, and including 
some account of the most ancient mo- 
numents in that material now existing in 
Europe. The art, originating in China, 
was transported to Persia, thence to 
Arabia, and was brought by the Arabs 
into Africa and Spain, where two es- 
tablishments were formed in the 12th 
century, promoted and patronized by the 
literary monarch Alphonso. Documents 
on this material are preserved in France, 
of the age of St. Louis, and in England, 
of 1342, though one of the previous cen- 
tury has been asserted. Mr. Ottley en- 
tered into the question of the comparative 
antiquity of cotton or linen paper, the 
priority having been generally given to 
the former, and all above a certain age de- 
clared to be cotton; and he showed that 
linen paper was certainly of equal anti- 
quity in some countries, that material 
having been naturally adopted which was 
nearest at hand. 

June 5. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 
exhibited a very early specimen of 5 a 
used in England, being an agreement be- 
tween King Richard II. and Thomas of 
Woodstock, and therefore belonging to 
the period 1377—1385. It is thick in 

Gent. Mac. Vor. II. 


texture, and without a water-mark, 
which, however, may have been placed 
on the other part of the sheet. 

Mr. Ottley’s paper on minuscular writ- 
ing, &c. was then continued. 

June 12. H. Gurney, esq. V. P. 

John Chamberlain Reeve, esq. was 
elected Fellow of the Society. 

Henry Howard, esq. exhibited a large 
fac-simile drawing made by Richard Al- 
mack, esq. F.S. A. of the figure of 1Diffiam 
boward, Cheff Dusti¢ of Tngiond, in 
one of the windows of Long Melford 
Church, Suffolk, presumed to be a nearly 
contemporary portrait of that great an- 
cestor “ of all the Howards.” Also 
some lithographic prints, from portraits of 
the Howards, formerly in the windows 
of Long Melford and Stoke Neyland 
Churches, and in sepulchral brasses at 
Lambeth, from drawings made in 1637, 
and now in the possession of the Earl of 
Northampton. 

Sir Frederick Madden, F.S.A. com- 
municated some notices of Luys Grut- 
huse, Earl of Winchester, temp. Edw. IV. 
in illustration of an inedited account of 
his reception in England in 1472, and 
creation to the Earldom, in the Add. 
MS. (Brit. Mus.) 6113; Sir F. Mad- 
den also noticed a folio Harl. MS. of 
the works of Christiana of Pisa, which, 
from the autographs on the fly leaf, is 
shown to. have belonged successively to 
« Jaquette,” Duchess of Bedford; to her 
son, ** A. Rivieres,” Lord Scales; to 
«« Gruthuse ;” and lastly, to the Duke of 
Newcastle, in the J]7th century, As 
Lord Rivers translated the Proverbs of 
“ Chrystyne of Pyse,” and gave them to 
Caxton to print, it is very probable he 
took them from this identical volume. It 
is a magnificent folio MS. with splendid 
illuminations. The library of Gruthuse 
is still entire at Paris, and has been de- 
scribed by M. Van Praet. Whether 
this volume was accidentally separated 
from it, or whether the illustrious 
Fleming possessed it merely whilst in 
England, cannot now be ascertained. 

June 19. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V. P. 

The contemporary account of the en- 
tertainment of Gruthuse was read. It is 
minutely circumstantial, and a very cu- 
rious illustration both of the ceremonials 
and economy of the Court of Edw. IV. 

Mr. Ottley’s long essay on ancient ma- 
nuscripts was concluded. 

The Society then adjourned to the 
20th of on, 
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LADY CHAPEL, ST. MARY OVERY. 


June 21. A General Meeting of the 
Friends and Subscribers to the Re- 
storation of this elegant Building, was 
held in the Chapel, for the purpose of 
receiving the Report of the Committee. 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester, on 
the motion of J. I. Briscoe, esq. M. P. 
was unanimously voted to the chair, and 
opened the business in an eloquent and 
aa address, in which his Lord- 
ship adverted briefly but forcibly to the 
progress of the restoration. 

The Report was then read by the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. E. I. Carlos, 
which detailed at length the proceedings 
of the Committee. The preservation of 
the Chapel, and the procuring a space of 
130 feet in front, to afford a perfect view 
of the ancient Church and the restored 
Chapel, were the objects which have been 
successfully achieved by the Committee. 

We regretted to hear that the Com- 
mittee were under the necessity of mak- 
ing another appeal to the public, in con- 
sequence of the expenses attending the 
application to Parliament, and the con- 
test in the parish, having, with the con- 
tract, far exceeded the subscriptions, 

The entire amount of ex- 
penses, including £.2,500, 
the sum paid to Mr. Hart- 





ley, the contractor for the #£. s. d. 

restoration, has been ...... 3,760 14 9 
The subscription only 

amounted to .......... .-.. 2,634 2 0 
Leaving a deficiency ———— 

to be provided for of ...... £.1,126 12 9 


The Committee appeal to public 
liberality, to enable them to discharge 
this debt, and as it appears that the 
funds necessary for the purposes of the 
Committee have been liberally advanced 
by Thomas Saunders, esq. F.S.A. the 
gentleman to whose individual exertions 
the Lady Chapel was so much in- 
debted, we trust that the appeal will 
be liberally received by the public, and 
that a gentleman who has so disinte- 
restedly given up so much of his time, 
and devoted his most zealous services to 
the cause, will not be allowed to be a 
loser in a pecuniary point of view. 

It gave us great pleasure to see the 
Lord Bishop of the diocese supported” 
by the Lord Lieutenant of the county 
(Lord Arden). ‘The zealous support 
given by the excellent Prelate to the 
undertaking in its early stages, attends 
the work to its conclusion. 

The Meeting was respectably at- 
tended; besides the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester and Lord Arden, we cb- 
served J. I. Briscoe, esq. M.P.; J. 
Richards, esq. M. P.; the Rey. Drs. 
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Dakins, Fancourt, Russell, and Ken- 
ney; the Rev. W. Mann and the Rev. 
W. Curling, Chaplains; Wm. Paynter 
and Jas. Sydney Taylor, esq. Barristers at 
Law; P.H. Leathes, esq., A.J. Kempe, 
esq., R. Taylor, esq., L. N. Cottingham, 
esq., and G. R. Corner, esq., Fellows of 
the Society of Antiquaries; B. Har- 
rison, esq. Treasurer of Guy's Hos- 
pital; Samuel Paynter, esq., J. B. Bur- 
bage, esq., John Woolley, esq. and many 
other distinguished individuals. 

It is satisfactory to add, that upwards 
of £370 was collected at the Meeting, 
including the munificent additional sub- 
scriptions of £100 from Messrs. Bar. ~ 
clay, Perkins, and Co.; £52. 10s. from 
Messrs. C. A. and W. Potts; 20 gui- 
neas each from Samuel Paynter and T. 
Saunders, esq. F'.S.A. and £20 from B. 
Harrison, esq. besides many donations of 
£10. 10s. and smaller sums from gen- 
tlemen who had previously subscribed. 


SALES OF COINS. 


On the 5th of May last a sale of a mis- 
cellaneous collection of coins took place 
at Messrs. Sotheby and Sons. The col- 
lection comprised a few Greek and Ro- 
man Coins; but principally consisted of 
English Coins and modern Medals of dif- 
ferent nations. ‘There were also many 
lots of tradesmens’ Tokens of the 17th 
century, of nearly every county in Eng- 
land. The following were the principal : 

Pennies, Halfpence, and Farthings. 

A Penny of William the First, front 
faced bust, holding two sceptres, struck 
at Nottingham, 1/. 

A Penny of Henry the First, front face, 
with annulets, struck at London, 18s. 
Another with full-faced portrait holding 

two sceptres, struck at Rochester, 16s. 

Another with full-faced portrait holding 
a sceptre, struck at London, 18s. 

Another with a rose before the head, side- 
faced, 2/. 2s. 

Another with side-face to the right, struck 
at Bristol, 17. 12s. 

Stephen, his head crowned and in profile 
to the left, holding a sceptre, struck at 
Canterbury (unpublished ), 21. 7s. 

Eustace, with the lion ; damaged, 1. 6s. 

Stephen and Henry, their eftigies join. 
ing hands, 3/. 5s. 

The farthing of Jobn, bis head within a 
triangle, struck at Waterford; well 
preserved, 91. 9s 

The proof groat struck by one of the 
three Edwards, 2/. 6s. 

The farthing of Edward III. struck at 
York, 1/. 10s. 

The penny of Richard IIT. with S. onthe 
breast of the portrait, struck by Bishop 

Sherwood, 12. 9s. 
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The halfpenny of Richard III. Rose 
mint mark, 21. 5s. 

Henry VIIth’s penny, with arched 
crown, struck at Canterbury, IJ. 1s 

Edward VIth’s penny, his head in pro- 
file, 31. 8s. 

Another; the king on his throne; da- 
muged, 2l. 3s. Both these pennies are 
of extreme rarity. 

Mary. Penny, struck at London, Ex- 
tremely rare, Sl. 3s. 


Groats and Half Groats. 

Edward III. struck at Calais, 16s. 

The English Groats are very common, 

Richard I11. m. m. boar’s head and rose, 
12. 13s. 

The very rare and curious Groat, supposed 
to have been struck by the Duchess of 
Burgundy for Perkin Warbeck when 
he invaded England, (see Martin Folkes, 
and Akerman’s Numismatic Manual, 
p- 142,) 81. 10s. 6d. This groat was 
probably bought in, as another brought 
a much higher price some time since. 

The Tournay groat of Henry VIII. (Rud- 
ing, Piate VII. No. 13,) 17s. 

Henry VIII. with the legend, “ Redde 
cuique,” &e. well preserved, 27. 4s. 

Edward VI. m. m. an arrow; very fine, 
Al. 4s. 


Patterns for Farthings and Halfpence. 


Oliver Cromwell, a pattern for a farthing 
in copper, inscribed, ‘* Charitie and 
Change,” very rare, 31. 7s. 

Charles the Second; a hand issuing from 
the clouds over four human heads, 3/. 3s, 

Anne. Peaceinacar. ‘ Pax. missa. 
per . orbem.” 4/.4s. This is the rarest 
of Anne’s farthings. 

Elizabeth. “ The pledge of a halfpenny,” 
with her bust, fine, 1/. 19s. 

Other pattern pieces were: Oliver's pat- 
tern for a sixpence, which brought 
61. 8s. 6d. and Ramadge’s half crown, 
177. Charles the Second’s rupee of 
Bombay, 17. 15s. 





At the recent sale of English coins col- 
lected by the late Mr. A. Edmonds, there 
were some very choice specimens. There 
were also a few medals of great rarity ; 
and the whole collection was in a singu- 
larly beautiful state of preservation. ‘The 
following were the most remarkable: 
Stephen’s side-faced penny, “ Robert. 

ON . LUN. 3/. 3s. 

Henry VIII. Base silver testoon or 
shilling. 27. 15s. 

Edward VI. Shilling, ton mint mark, 
and sixpence with the same mint mark, 
27. 10s. 

Philip and Mar, Shilling without date, 

51, Ws. 6d, 


Mary’s Irish shilling, 3s. 4d. 

Mary of Scotland, her shilling with 
crowned bust in profile, 27. 13s. 

Her sixpence, date 1562, 77. 2s. 6d. 

Elizabeth’s milled shilling, key m. m. 
very rare, 3/. 12s. 

Her portcullis shilling for the East In- 
dies, 22, 3s. 

Her portcullis sixpence, 17. 10s. 

James the First’s shilling, ton mint mark, 
* Qu Deus,” &c. 6. 2s. 6d. 

Charles the First’s half-crown by Briot; in 
beautiful preservation, 72. 10s. 

His half crown; the king trampling on 
armour, 6/. 2s. 6d. 

Edward VI. Crown, m. m. the letter Y, 
in an unique state of preservation, but 
not an uncommon type, 117. l5s. 

Elizabeth. I mint mark. Very fine. 41, 

Her portcullis crown, in very fine <pre- 
servation, 61, 

The Commonwealth crown, sun m. m. 
in very fine state, the type common, 
21. 2s. 

James II. His Guinea, in singular pre- 
servation, 1686, 67. 15s. 

Anne. Guinea of 1702; rose in cen- 
tre of reverse; very fine, 13/7. 

Blondeau’s half-crown of the Common- 
wealth, inscribed on the edge, ‘* IN THE 
THIRD YEAR OF FREEDOM BY Gop’s 
BLESSING RESTORED, 1651,” 14. 

Blondeau’s sixpence, 2/. 16s. 

Oliver’s crown of 1648, in very fine 
state, 5/. 

Oliver’s pattern for a shilling, differing 
slightly from any yet published, 307. 

Oliver’s pattern, usually called the nine-~ 
penny piece, 5/. 5s. 

His sixpence of 1658, of great rarity, 
312. 10s. 

Medals in Silver, 


A medal of the Commonwealth, having 
on one side the arms on an anchor and 
cable, with the word “mMERUISTL” Re. 
yerse, the Commons’ House of Par. 
liament; the work of the celebrated 
Simon, (Vertue, plate xv1,) 36/. 

A medal of Sidney Pointz, General of 
the Parliamentary forces, by Abraham 
Simon, ( Vertue, plate xx1.) 101. 5s. 

Charles II. a vessel, “‘NoS PENES IM- 
PERIUM;” the work of Rawlings, 


61. 6s. 
Charles II, the king in a‘marine car, 
by Thomas Simon, 137. 15s. 


Medals in Gold. 


Oliver Cromwell. Reverse, the olive 
tree, a small oval medal by Thomas 
Simon, (Vertue, plate xu. fig, F.) 16/. 

An honorary medal given by the Com. 
monwealth to naval commanders, with. 
out the border, (Vertue, plate xvi 
No, 2) 14 
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House or Commons. 

May 21. Mr. Lyall moved the second 
reading of the Mercuant Saitors’ WI- 
Dows’ Bill. He stated that the leading 
and prominent feature of the measure was 
the provision by which it was proposed 
to transfer the sixpences contributed by 
the merchant seamen, and now paid into 
the naval chest of Greenwich Hospital, 
to the general fund of the Merchant Sea- 
men’s Institution, for the relief of the 
objects of the latter establishment. Al- 
though when the sixpence-tax in support 
of Greenwich Hospital was first levied, 
it had been intended that all seamen, whe- 
ther merchantmen or those belonging to 
the King’s service, should equally enjoy 
its benefit, yet by its present constitution 
and invariable practice, the former were 
entirely and most unjustly excluded. He 
hoped that as the measure involved the 
interests of 120,000 British seamen, the 
House would agree to the second reading 
without opposition.—Sir James Graham 
was perfectly ready to admit the merito- 
rious character of the merchant service, 
and would be most happy, if they possi- 
bly could, to make any concessions in its 
favour; but after the best reflection, he 
and the other members of his Majesty’s 
Government found it totally impossible, 
consistently with a sense of the duty they 
owed to the public and to the Hospital 
itself, to give their consent to the mo- 
tion.—Lord Althorp said that the propo- 
sition before the (Hee was simply this 
—to take 20,000/. from Greenwich Hos- 
pital and give it to the hospital for mer- 
chant seamen, and then to supply the de- 
ficiency thus created to Greenwich Hos- 
ey by a charge on the Consolidated Fund. 

et the House recollect that this bill-did 
not propose to relieve the merchant sea- 
men from any deduction now made from 
their pay; it only gave a different appli- 
cation to what they paid. On the whole, 
he saw no case made out for the bill, and 
he would therefore oppose it; and he 
hoped that the House would not consent 
to make this deduction from the funds of 
Greenwich Hospital until some provision 
was made to replace it. The House then 
divided, when there appeared for the se- 
cond reading, 94—against it, 57. 

The Jewisn Civic Disazitiries Bill 
was, after some opposition, read a second 
time, by a majority of 123 to 32. 

Mr. H. Fleetwovud moved the second 
reading of the Lorp's Day Osservancr 


Bill.—Mr. O'Connell moved that the bill 
be read a second time this day six months. 
The House then divided, when there ap- 
peared for Mr. O’Connell’s amendment, 
77—for the motion, 45. 

Mr. Poulter moved the second reading 
of his bill on the same subject.—Sir W. 
Molesworth moved, as an amendment, that 
it be read a second time that day six 
months. For the amendment 12—against 
it, 52. The bill wasthen reada second time. 

May 22. Mr. E. L. Bulwer proposed 
a resolution that “it is expedient to re- 
peal the Stamp-duty on NewspaPers at 
the earliest possible period,” which after 
some discussion was negatived by 90 to 58. 

Mr. Pollock obtained leave to bring in 
a bill to abolish arrest for Dest, as to all 
debts contracted after the first of January, 
1835, unless the debt be founded upon or 
secured by a bill of exchange, or promisso- 
ry note, bond, or other security in writing. 

May 26. The Lonpon and West- 
MINSTER Bank Bill, though strongly op- 
posed by the government, was read a 
third time, and passed by a majority of 
137 to 76. 

On the motion for the House going 
into Committee on the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Bill, Mr. P. Scrope opposed several 
provisions of the measure. He particu- 
larly objected to the enactments relating 
to vagrants and the able-bodied poor, and 
affirmed that the latter had a clear legal 
right to relief in the hour of destitution. 
The greatness, wealth, manufacturing su- 
periority, and all that gave England so 
many advantages, she had obtained under 
that system; and let them look to the 
condition of Ireland, left destitute of it. 
The Hon. Member offered several other 
objections to the Bill. The House then 
went into Committee, and after a good 
deal of desultory conversation, clauses 13 
to 20 were agreed to. 

May 27. Mr. Ward brought forward a 
motionrelativeto the Cuurcn EstaBLisu- 
MENT in Ireland. He said that the first 
consideration for the House was the ex- 
traordinary charge which the Irish Protes- 
tant Church occasioned to the country at 
large—an expense to which they must 
put an end if they desired to economise 
the resources of the empire. The Hon. 
Member then adverted to the Tithe 
system as a fruitful source of heart-burn- 
ing and discontent, against which there 
existed a deep-rooted and wide-spread 
animosity. The revenues of the Irish 
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Church amounted to 937,456. annually— 
namely, Bishops’ lands, 120,680/. ; Deans 
and Chapters, 23,606/.; Glebes, 135,500; 
Returns of Tithes, 657,6707. The total 
number of benefices was 1456, of which, 
74 ranged from 800/. to 1000/., 75 from 
1000/. to 1500/., 17 from 15002. to 2000/., 
and 10 from 2000/. to 2800/., which was 
the maximum. There were 407 livings, 
varying from 400/. to 800/. per annum, 
and 386 livings exceeding 200/. From a 
return presented in 1819, it appeared that 
the number of resident clergymen was 
758; Non-residents, 531. What he should 
propose to do would be to give to com- 
missioners the power of assigning certain 
salaries in particular cases to Clergymen of 


the Established Church in Ireland, subject : 


to the control of Parliament. The Hon. 
Member concluded, amidst loud cheers, 
by proposing, “ That the Protestant 
Episcopal Establishment in Ireland ex- 
ceeds the spiritual wants of the Protestant 
population; and that, it being the right 
of the State to regulate the distribution 
of Church property in such manner as 
Parliament may determine, it is the 
opinion of this House, that the temporal 
possessions of the Church of Ireland, as 
now established by law, ought to be re- 
duced.”—Mr. Grote seconded the resolu- 
tion, which he conceived to be conformable 
with the strictest and purest principles of 
justice, and the general interests of the 
empire. The motion having been read 
from the chair, Lord Aithorp rose, 
and said, “ Since my Hon. Friend, who 
rose to support this motion, commenced 
his address, circumstances have come to 
my knowledge which induce me to move 
that the further debate upon it be ad- 
journed to Monday next. I cannot now 
state what those circumstances are; but 
I hope the House has sufficient confi- 
dence in me to believe that 1 would not 
make such a proposition unless I were 
convinced of its propriety. (Cheers.) I 
now move that the further debate on this 
motion be adjourned to Monday next.” 
The motion was then put and carried, 
and the House adjourned till Monday. 
June 2. Lord Althorp rose, and re- 
quested Mr. Ward to postpone for the 
present his motion respecting the appro- 
priation of Irish Tirues. His Lordship 
deeply regretted the separation which had 
recently taken place in the Ministry, and 
the loss which the public service had 
thereby sustained—adding, that though 
they differed on the present, they agreed 
on all other points. His Lordship then 
said, that his Majesty had, by the advice 
of his Ministry, issued a lay commission, 
“having power to visit all the parishes 
and ecclesiastical divisions in Ireland, for 
the purpose of ascertaining in each of 
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them the number of members of the Esta- 
blished Church, not only in each union, 
but in each separate parish in each union ; 
also the number of Ministers of the Esta- 
blished Church in each union and parish 
respectively, of whatever rank, and whether 
resident or not; and the number of times 
Divine service is usually performed in 
each, and the number of persons attend- 
ing such services; that is, the average 
number, and whether the same be in- 
creasing, or diminishing, or stationary ; 
with similar information respecting the 
number of Roman Catholics, Presby- 
terians, and other Dissenters in each 
parish; with every particular respecting 
the moral and religious education of the 
people; the number of schools established 
in each parish, whether they are increas- 
ing, diminishing, or stationary, and the 
same particulars respecting the children 
attending them; likewise, whether in any 
or all of the parishes there appear to the 
commissioners adequate means for the 
purposes of moral and religious instruc- 
tion for the people. The commissioners 
are to report not only on these subjects, 
but on all other matters relating to the 
moral, political, and religious condition of 
the members of the Church, and of those 
belonging to the various denominations 
of Dissenters, so as to acquire as com- 
lete a comparative knowledge of the re- 
ation in which those several classes of 
religionists stand towards each other as 
circumstances may permit.” His Lord- 
ship added, “ Having in this way pro- 
posed to make known the number of 
Catholics and Protestants in each parish 
and union respectively, I am sure the 
House will do us the justice to believe 
that we have not given advice to his Ma- 
jesty to issue such a commission without 
being prepared to follow up that advice 
by acting upon the report to be made by 
the commissioners in such manner as the 
exigency of the case may seem to require.” 
Mr. Ward deelined to accede tothe Noble 
Lord’s request, observing, that if the 
Noble Lord and his colleagues left office, 
the commission would be worthless.— 
Lord Althorp then rose, and said the best 
course which he could adopt, was to move 
the previous question.—Lord J. Russell 
stated to the House, that the appoint- 
ment of the Commission involved the 
principle of the Hon. Member’s motion, 
that Parliament had a right to dispose of 
the surplus revenues of the Irish Church ; 
and if Hon. Members believed Ministers 


to be men of honour and character, he 
conceived that they were bound to sup- 
port their amendment.—Mr. Stanley la- 
mented the unavoidable alternative which 
had separated him from colleagues, with 
whom, in all the great principles of our 
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foreign and domestic policy, he had al- 
ways found it a pleasure to act. He, 
however, conceived that the Commission 
of inquiry just issued involved a principle 
destructive of the Church, to which, as 
Protestants, they were attached. The 
question of the appropriation of the pro- 
perty of the Church to any other but 
Church purposes, involved principles to 
which he could never give his assent.— 
Mr. S. Rice strongly denied that the prin- 
ciples of his Majesty’s Government in- 
volved the destruction of the Protestant 
Establishment of the Church of Ireland. 
The question merely regarded the right of 
Parliament to deal with the surplus 
wealth of the Church of Ireland (should 
any such be proved to exist), after the ne- 
cessary purposes of that Church had been 
amply provided for.-- Mr. O’ Connell strong- 
ly denounced the vacillating conduct of 
the Government. He maintained that the 
Commission would not give any satisfac- 
tion to Ireland, and exhorted the Govern- 
ment to change its course, witha view to 
do justice to that unhappy country.—Sir 
R. Peel gave it as his decided opinion, that 
the House was bound to maintain the 
Protestant Establishment in Ireland in- 
violate.— Lord Palmerston affirmed that 
there were not the slightest grounds for 
opposing the amendment. Ministers 
were unanimous on this subject.—Mr. 
Ward having replied, the House divided, 
when there were—For the previous ques- 
tion, 396; Against it 120; Majority 
against Mr. Ward’s motion, 276. 

The House Tax Repeal Bill was read 
a third time and passed. 

June 3. Mr. Buckingham moved “that 
a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the extent, causes, and conse- 
quences of the vice of drunkenness among 
the labouring classes of the united king- 
dom, in order to ascertain whether any 
legislative measures can be devised fur 
preventing the further spread of so great 
a national evil."—Zord Althorp opposed 
the motion, Conceiving thatjthe Commit- 
tee would not be productive of any prac- 
tical benefit.— After some discussion, the 
motion for the Committee was carried by 
a majority of 64 against 47. 

Mr. Roebuck brought forward a motion 
on the subject of General Education, which 
he maintained could only be carried into 
effect by legislative interference. After 
entering into a variety of arguments, to 
show the advantages to be derived by the 
labouring classes from an improved state 
of moral cultivation, the Hon. Gentle- 
man moved for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consider of the best means of 
carrying it into effect.—Some discussion 
took place, the result of which was, that 


onthe suggestion of Lord -dlthorp, a Select 
Committee was appointed to inquire into 
the state of the education of the people in 
England and Wales, and into the applica- 
tion and effect of the grant made last ses- 
sion for the erection of school-houses, and 
to consider the expediency of further 
grants in aid of education. 

June 5. Mr. G. F. Young brought for- 
ward a motion for leave to bring in a bill 
to repeal the Act of the 4th George IV. 
cap. 77, commonly termed * The Rect- 
procity of Durixs’ Act,” with a view of 
restoring to Parliament its constitutional 
control over all treaties with foreign 
powers, involving the commercial interests 
ofthe British community. The Hon. Mem- 
ber affirmed, that the system which bore the 
specious name of reciprocity, had done 
more injury to the shipping interest than 
any measure that could possibly be devised. 
It was mischievous in its effects, unjust in 
its operation, and impolitic in principle. 
It had not only completely failed to ac- 
complish the object for which it was in- 
tended, but it had had a direct contrary 
effect. In place of affording protection 
to the British shipping interests, it sti- 
mulated and encouraged the shipping of 
foreign countries, and promoted their 
prosperity, while it aggravated our dis- 
tress.—Mr. P. Thompson opposed the 
motion, observing that the law as it at 
present stood enabled the Crown to re- 
move duties from foreign vessels, when 
our vessels were allowed into the foreign 
port free; and it also gave the Crown 
the power of imposing duties upon foreign 
vessels, where our vessels were made to 
pay heavy duties in the ports from which 
those vessels came.— After some discus- 
sion, the motion was lost by a majority 
of 117 against 52, 





House or Lorps. 


June 6. The Hovusr Duties Reprar 
Bill passed through committee—to be 
read a third time on Monday the 9th. 

The Bishop of Winchester presented 
several petitions against the admission of 
Dissenters to the Universities, and against 
the separation of Church and State. 

The Earl of Wicklow, in moving for 
the production of a copy of the Com- 
mission relative to the Cuurcu of Irr- 
LAND, wished to know whether it was 
intended to effect the overthrow of the 
Protestant Church, by despoiling it, and 
converting its property to the use and 
benefit of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion?—Earl Grey said, the principle on 
which Ministers wished to proceed was, 
not to seize the property of the Church, 
but to correct abuses. He thought that, 
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after Parliament had provided for the 
interests of true religion, if there remained 


a surplus revenue, the State had a right - 


to deal with it. It was not intended to 
give the Roman Catholics the spoils of 
the Church; but, looking at the state of 
things in Ireland, it was impossible to 
say that a change was unnecessary. The 
urpose of the Commission was, to col- 
ect such evidence as might enable Parlia- 
ment to decide what ought to be done. 
He called upon their Lordships not to be 
led away by clamours about the Church 
being in danger, but to accommodate 
themselves to the spirit of the age, and 
pursue a course which would be alike 
honourable to themselves and beneficial 
to the country.— The Earl of Ripon bore 
testimony to the truth of the statements 
made by the Noble Earl relating to his 
attachment to the Established Church; 
although he declared that he could not in 
his conscience support such a measure as 
that proposed by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment respecting the Church Establish- 
ment in Ireland—The Earl of Eldon 
denied the right of the State to apply 
Church property to any other end or 
purpose but the one originally intended. 
—The Duke of Richmond felt the deepest 
regret that a paramount sense of duty 
made it imperative on him to separate 
from his colleagues, the more so as he 
had agreed with them in all those great 
measures of reform proposed by them, 
and now happily part and parcel of the 
law of the land.—The Archbishop of 
Canterbury had not the least doubt that 
the Noble Earl (Grey) was determined 
to support the Established Church of 
England, at the same time he could not 
coincide with the Noble Earl’s plans for 
preserving the permanency of that Church. 
—The Earl of Winchelsea, the Bishop of 
London, the Earl of Harewood, the Earl 
of Limerick, the Marquess of Westmeath, 
the Bishop of Exeter, and the Dukes of 
Cumberland and Wellington expressed 
themselves averse to the object of the 
proposed inquiry; while the Karl of Rad- 
nor, the Marquesses of Zansdowne and 
Clanrickarde, and the Lord Chancellor, 
supported the view of the subject taken 
by Earl Grey. The motion was agreed to. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the House went into Committee on 
the Poor-Laws’ AMENDMENT Biil, when, 
after some discussion, clauses 2] to 32 
were agreed to. 

In reference to GREENWICH HospiTaL, 
Sir J. Graham said, that an arrangement 
had been entered into by the Government, 
that 20,000/. should be allowed from the 
Consolidated Fund, in lieu of the six- 
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pences exacted from the merchant sea- 
men. He moved a resolution to that 
effect. 





Hovse or Commons. 

June 9. The House having resolved 
itself into committee ‘on the Poor Law 
AMENDMENT Bill, a good deal of discus- 
sion took place on the 33d clause, which 
guve one vote only to the rate-payers in a 
parish, but allowed cumulative votes and 
the right to vote by proxy to the owners 
of property, on tbe ground that, although 
the immediate expense of supporting the 
poor fell upon the occupiers of the land, 
still the effects arising from an increase 
or diminution in the poor-rates affected 
the landlord much more than the occupier 
of the soil. After two divisions of 35 
against 128, and 30 against 125, the clause 
was ordered to stand part of the Bill. 
The House then proceeded as far as the 
45th clause, on which Mr. P. Scrope 
moved an amendment, giving guardians 
of the poor power to grant relief to their 
sick and impotent poor out of the work- 
house, or to such widows, orphans, and 
illegitimate children, as they might choose: 
to succour, without being subject to the 
control or prohibition of the Commis- 
sioners.— After a few words from Lord 
Althorp, who denied that the Bill took 
away that power from the guardians, as it 
was thought that the subject might give 
rise to a protracted discussion, the Chair- 
man reported progress, and the House 
resumed. 

The House having gone into committee 
to take into consideration the payment of 
the holders of Four Per Cent. Annut- 
ties, Lord Althorp said he was happy to 
state, that he should be able to pay off the 
dissentients, though their number was 
greater than had been anticipated. 

Lord John Russell obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill having for its chief object 
the more effectual registration of persons 
entitled to vote in the election of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament in Engiand 
and Wales; and though it would be ne- 
cessary to alter many clauses of the ex- 
isting Bill, yet the original principle of 
that measure would remain unaltered. It 
had been found, that, in consequence of 
leaving to the overseers the uncontrolled: 
duty of registration, they had acted fre- 
quently upon their own notions, and in 
many places in the country, especially in 
the county of Somerset, they had been 
very negligent in the discharge of their 
duty. It was proposed, therefore, to fol- 


low the practice of which they had an 
example in the Jury Bill, by which the 
Clerk of the Peace in counties should issue 
his precept at certain periods to the over- 
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seers to make out the lists of the names 
of the voters. With regard to boroughs, 
it was proposed, that the Town Clerk, 
instead of being obliged, as he now was, 
to put up the names and places of abode 
of freemen, should put up the notices of 
any new claims of parties to vote at elec- 
tions of Members of Parliament, in the 
way which was practised with reference 
to the freeholders of counties. In the 
registration of towns, it was proposed, that 

ersons rated to the poor, instead of pay- 
ing every year, should only pay one 
shilling the first time they should have 
their names put on the list, as in the case 
of county voters. 

June 10. Considerable discussion took 
place on Mr. P. Scrope’s amendment to 
the 45th clause of the Poor-Act Amend- 
ment Bill, which went to preclude the 
Commissioners from issuing any order to 
the guardians of the poor which should 
prohibit them from giving relief, out of 
the workhouse, to such of the sick or im- 
potent poor, and to such widows, orphans, 
and illegitimate children as they might 
think fit so to relieve.—Lord dlthorp 
could not see the necessity of the amend- 
ment, as the clause did not prevent the 
Commissioners, in certain cases, affording 
relief out of the workhouses. It left the 
decision of that question open to the 
Board ; but, in case of sickness, provision 
was made for the able-bodied labourer, 
without his going into the house, and in 
other cases of emergency, guardians and 
overseers would have the power to grant 
out-door relief. On a division, the num- 
bers were—for the Amendment, 40; 
against it, 148. 

June 11. The County Coroners’ 
Bill being re-committed, a debate took 
place on the clause which proposed to 
grant to the coroner 30s. for each inquest, 
and Is. 6d. per mile for travelling ex- 
penses.— Col. Davies moved an amend- 
ment, reducing the allowance for each in- 
quest to 20s., which was carried. Some 
opposition was made to the clause de- 
claring all coroners’ inquests open courts ; 
but it was finally agreed to. 

The Felons’ Property Bill was thrown 
out, on the motion of the Attorney-General, 
that the report be taken into further con- 
sideration that day 3 months. 

The Jews’ Disazitities’ Bill was reat 
a third time, and passed. 

The resolutions of committee for pay- 
ing off the holders of 4 per Cent. Annui- 
ties, and for granting an allowance to the 
Polish exiles, were severally read and 
agreed to. A Bill for the more effectual 
registration of voters was read a first 
time. 

Junc 12, 


The Altorney-Gencral ob- 
12 
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tained leave to bring in a bill to abolish the 
Law of Imprisonment for Dest under 
certain modifications. Read a first time. 

The report of the committee on the 
County Coroners’ Bill was brought up, 
and the Bill was ordered to be read a 
third time on the 16th. 

Mr. F. Baring brought in a Bill to 
enable Government to pay off the 4 PER 
Cent. ANNUITIES, which was read a first 
time. 

June 13. After considerable discus- 
sions, clauses 46 to 59, of the Poor Laws 
AMENDMENT Bill, were agreed to. 

The Carirat PunisHMENT ABOLITION 
Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

June 16. The House went into Com- 
mittee on the Poor Laws’ AMENDMENT 
Bill. On coming to clause 62, respecting 
settlement by birth, Lord Althorp said, 
that it was proposed to make some altera- 
tions regarding the Jaw of settlement, 
which would render it necessary to strike 
out clauses 62, 63, 64, 65, and part of 66. 
It was intended to abolish settlement by 
hiring and service and apprenticeship, and 
to render it necessary, in order to gain a 
settlement, that the person should be 
rated for a year for the tenement of which 
he was the occupant—the bona fide amount 
he thought should be 10/7. Clauses 62 to 
65 were then negatived. Clause 66 was 
amended, it being therein declared, that 
henceforth no settlement should be ac- 
quired by hiring or apprenticeship; clause 
67 was agreed to; clause 68 was amended 
by the introduction of the words “ be it 
enacted, that, from and after the passing 
of this Act, no settlement be acquired or 
completed by occupation of any tenement, 
unless the person occupying the same 
shall have been assessed to the poor-rates 
in respect of such tenement for the space 
of one year.” 

The County Coroners’ Bill was read 
a third time, and passed. 

June 18. The House having gone into 
committee on the Poor Laws Amenp- 
MENT Bill, agreed, after a good deal of 
discussion, to the remaining, and also to 
some new, clauses. The bastardy clauses 
gave rise to a lengthened debate, but on 
a division there appeared, Ayes, 114; 
Noes, 33. They enact that, for the future, 
the mother of a bastard child shall be 
liable for the maintenance of her offspring, 
while the father is to escape without 
penalty, either pecuniary or personal. 

June 20. Mr. G. Wood moved the 
second reading of the Bill for the admis- 
sion of the Dissenters into the Universi- 
ties. Mr. Estcourt opposed the motion, 
and moved an amendment that the Bill 
be read that day six months.—The Hon. 
S. Herbert seconded the amendment, and 
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maintained that the measure before the 
House would destroy the University 
system, and put an end to a national 
system of education for a national Church. 

e wished the Dissenters to establish 
Universities of their own, and try if they 
could produce such men as Oxford and 
Cambridge had sent forth.—Messrs. W. 
Petre, Poulter, Ewart, and E. Buller sup- 
ported the Bill.—Mr. Wynn opposed it. 
—Mr Spring Rice contended that, so far 
from injuring, the Bill would be a benefit 
to the Church—Mr. Goulburn contended 
that it would be impossible to preserve 
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the religion of the countty if they ad- 
mitted of a mixed system of education in 
the Universities.— Mr. Stanley supported 
the principle of the Bill; and hoped that 
in Committee the most serious objections 
would be removed.—Sir Robert Inglis 
and Sir Robert Peel opposed, and Lord 
Althorp supported the motion, affirming, 
that, so far from injuring the Established 
Church, it would contribute to its advan. 
tage and security. On a division, the 
numbers were—for the motion, 321; for 
the amendment, 147, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 

The quadripartite alliance lately formed 
between England, France, Spain, and 
Portugal, for terminating the civil con- 
test which has so long desolated the Pen- 
insula, has at length brought the struggle 
to a close; and the two royal pretenders, 
Carlos and Miguel, have been compelled to 
quit the Peninsula. The Madrid Gazette 
of the 3lst of May, officially announced 
the departure of Don Carlos, the Spanish 
army of General Rodil having taken pos- 
session of the frontier towns of Portugal. 
According to this account, Don Carlos 
was excessively alarmed lest he should be 
taken by the Spanish troops, and hastily 
consented to any terms which were pro- 
posed. He was directed to cutteek at 
Aldea Gallega, in pursuance of a conven- 
tion entered into at Evora between Gene- 
rals Saldanha and Lemos, and Mr. Grant, 
secretary to the British legation at Lis- 
bon. ‘The Infante was accompanied by 
the Bishop of Leon, five generals, and 
some priests and monks.* Three hun- 
dred officers and six hundred soldiers, who 
had not been permitted to embark with 
him, were to be sent to a depot, there to 
await instructions from Madrid. At the 
same convention were settled the terms of 
submission of Don Miguel and his troops. 
Previously to his embarkation at Evora, 
Miguel signed a Declaration, that he would 
never return to any part of Portugal or 
Spain, nor interfere, directly or indirectly, 
in the political affairs of the kingdom or its 
dominions; in either of which cases he is 
to lose all right to his stipulated pension 
(in English money about 15,000/. per 
annum,) and be liable to all the conse- 
quences arising from such conduct. He 


* On the 17th of June, Don Carlos 
arrived at Portsmouth, on board H.M.S., 
the Donegal, and was received with the 
honours due to his rank as a member of 
the blood royal of Spain. 

Gent. Mae. Vor. II. 





has appointed Mr. Jose Luiz de Rocha 
Procurator of his household and all his 
personal property, desiring him to deliver 
up all the Crown jewels to Don Pedro's 
Commissioners at Evora as previously 
determined. 

At Lisbon, four Decrees had been 
published by the Government, the first 
convoking the Cortes of Portugal for the 
15th of August; the second abolishing 
all descriptions of monks and friars, and 
making the whole of the monastic pro- 
perty available for the services of the 
State; the 3d puts an end to the monopoly, 
called the ** Douro Wine Company,” and 
consequently opens the wine trade on 
more liberal terms than hitherto pursued, 
in consequence of the exclusive privileges 
exercised by the above named, and now 
no more, Company; the fourth Decree 
expels from the House of Peers all noble- 
men who have acknowledged the legiti- 
macy of Don Miguel. The publication 
of these Ordinances had been received 
with every demonstration of satisfaction, 
and had rendered the Emperor very po- 
pular, as they were considered an earnest 
of the good intentions of the administra- 
tion, and of their watchfulness for the 
welfare of the country. 

The Queen of Spain is proceeding 
steadily with her Government. She has 
published seven decrees on the subject of 
the National Debt; the first six go to 
adopt into the present great book all out- 
standing debts of whatever character or 
period. Tothis liberal decree the seventh 
is the antithesis——Art. 1. The whole 
of the Spanish debt, of which mention is 
made in the preceding decrees, shall be 
reduced proportionally, and according to 
its assigned price one-third—those debts 
which are provided for by diplomatic 
treaties always excepted. Art. 2. The 
other two-thirds of the debts to be con- 
verted into a deferred stock of 100 parts, 
of which one part shall be drawn yearly 

O 
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for a hundred consecutive years, and the 
winner to receive 3 per cent. upon his 
claim. Art. 3. The wholeof the Spanish 
debt shall be called, without exception, 
the national debt, and shall be entitled to 
receive a uniform interest of 3 per cent., 
to be paid fractionally every four months. 
Art. 4. There shall be created a sinking 
fund of | percent., upon the whole. Art. 
5. This decree to repeal all former ones 
upon the subject. 
GERMANY. 

By intelligence from Vienna, we learn 
that the following is a summary of the 
operations of the Congress:—1. That no 
manifestation or public declaration of 
principles shall be made ; some articles of 
police will alone be made public, in order 
to prepare for their execution. 2. That 
it was not possible to come to any agree- 
ment relative to a.general system of com- 
mercebetween Austria and Prussia, which 
therefore remain widely separate. 3. 
That the military forces of the Confede- 
ration shall be augmented for each contin- 
gent, and carried to the war establishment. 
4, The principle of expulsion shall be 
universally admitted into all the Federal 
States, and applied not only to private 
offences, but to all kinds of political 
crimes. 5, That the censorship shall be 
applied not only to the journals and perio- 
dical publications, but also tothe disputa- 
tions of the Universities, to speeches from 
the tribunes, and even to books, where- 
ever they touch upon political matters.” 


AMERICA. 

A violent contest is agitating the United 
States, from the Maine to Louisania. 
The President, supported by a majority in 
the present House of Representatives, 
and by the democratic party among the 
people, has determined to put down the 
Bank of the United States at all hazards. 
-On the other hand that institution, stre- 
nuously supported.by a majority of the 
Senate, nearly the whole of the mercan- 
tile interests, and the aristocracy in the 
cities, is defending itself with energy. 
The agricultural interests. are. claimed by 
both the parties, but it is believed the 
majority are still with the President. 
The scheme of the President for dis- 
pensing with a National Bank is consi- 
dered by the most eminent politicians in 
America, to be wholly impracticable. 
The Foreign Exchanges have fallen, and 
must continue to fall; distress already 
prevails to a great extent, and memorials 
on the subject continue to pour into Con- 
gress. 

Captain Back writes from the east end 
of Great Slave Lake, that, during the 
summer, he had reached to about 109 
miles from Bathurst’s Inlet. The letter 
is dated December 7, 1833. 

Letters from Lima, of Jan. 16, state that 
a revolution had broken out there on the 
3rd. The President, it appears, had fled 
to the Castle of Callao. The port of 
Chorillos had been declared in a state of 
strict blockade. 
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LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Declaration of the Laity of the Church 
of England.— At a levee held on the 27th 
of May, the Central Committee in Lon- 
don, for promoting the adoption and circu- 
lation of the above declaration, presented 
the following address to his ‘Majesty :— 
“ We, your Majesty’s dutiful subjects, beg 
leave humbly to approach your Majesty 
with the profoundest feelings of affection 
and loyalty towards your Majesty’s sacred 
person and throne, and, as Lay-members 
of the Church of England, to offer: to 
your Majesty the expression of our firm 
attachment to her pure faith and worship, 
and her apostolic form of government. 
We further find ourselves called upon, by 
the events which are daily passing around 
us, to declare our firm conviction, that the 
consecration of the State by the public 
maintenance of the Christian religion, is 
the first and paramount duty of a Chris- 
tian King and people; and that the 
Church established in these realms, by 
carrying its sacredand beneficial influences 
through all orders and degrees, and into 
every corner of the land, has for many 


ages been the great and distinguishing 
blessing of this country, and not less the 
means, under Divine Providence, of na- 
tional prosperity than of individual piety. 
In the preservation, therefore, of this our 
National Church in the integrity of her 
rights and privileges, and in her alliance 
with the.State, we feel that we have an 
interest the most direct and real; and we 
accordingly avow our firm determination 
to do all that in us lies, in our several 
stations, to uphold, unimpaired in its se- 
curity and efficiency, that Establishment, 
which we have received as the richest 
legacy of our forefathers, and desire to 
hand down as the best inheritance of our 
posterity. We avow these sentiments 
with the greater confidence, from a convic- 
tion that they are widely and deeply 
rooted in the hearts of your Majesty’s sub- 
jects, a conviction contirmed by the fact, 
that, independently of many other unques- 
tionable demonstrations, the same decla- 
ration which we now humbly make, has 
been most extensively adopted throughout 
England and Wales, having already re- 
ceived actual signatures of upwards of 
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230,000 of your Majesty's Lay Subjects, 
for the most part substantial householders 
and heads of families, and all of them 
rsons of mature age. That your Ma- 
jesty may long continue to watch over and 
protect that Church, of which your Ma- 
jesty and your Royal Predecessors have 
so long been the ‘nursing fathers,’ is the 
earnest prayer of your Majesty’s most du- 
tiful and loyal subjects, 
(Signed) Bextey, &c. &e. &e. 
Having thus conveyed to the foot of 
the Throne the sentiments of those who 
have signed the Declaration, and the fact 
of those sentiments being so widely spread, 
this Committee proceeded to congratulate 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury upon this unparalleled demonstration 
of affection for the National Church on 
the part of the Laity, and to crave per- 
mission of His Grace to deposit the 
proofs of this feeling in His Grace’s 
hands, with a view to the preservation of 
so invaluable a Record among the Ar- 
chives of Lambeth. They accordingly, on 
the 3rd of June, waited upon His Broa 
at his, Palaceof Lambeth, withan Address, 
to the above purpose; when the Com- 
mittee had the high satisfaction of receiving 
from His Grace the following answer :— 
*“ Gentlemen,—I receive your assur- 
ances of respect and kindness towards 
me, and of veneration for the office in 
which it hath pleased the Almighty to 
place me, with more than ordinary satis- 
faction; and I request you to accept my 
grateful acknowledgments of your zeal in 
the cause of the Established Church, at 
a time when, in England and Ireland, 
and in all our colonial possessions, it 
stands so much in need of defence against 
the machinations of enemies avowedly 
intent on its destruction. Amidst the 
perils which are multiplying around us, 
the Clergy will derive the greatest en- 
couragement to persevering exertion, 
from these public professions of your de- 
voted adherence to the Church, and your 
implied approbation of the character and 
conduct of its Ministers. While such 
are the sentiments of the wisest and best 
among our Fellow-countrymen, we may 
look forward with hope, and, whatever 
may be the event of the hostility with 
which we are threatened, we shall find 
corisolation in their sympathy, and in the 
consciousness of not being altogether un- 
worthy of it. With great pleasure I take 
on me the custody of these important 
documents. They will be deposited 
among the Archives of Lambeth, and 


: will there be preserved, as authentic me- 


morials of your filial reverence for the 
National Church, your attachment to her 
polity, her faith, and her formularies, and 
your ‘deep sense of the blessings, which, 
through the mercy of God, in our Lord 
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‘Jesus Christ, are diffused, by her agency, 
through the whole of our social system.” 

His Grace having been pl to ac- 
cede to the request of the Sunnie, the 
copies of the declaration, with the original 
signatures, were deposited at Lambeth 
Palace. 

June 24 The first performance of the 
Royal Musical Festival, at Westminster 
Abbey, was celebrated this day. The King 
and Queen, andthe Royal Family, and 
most of the Nobility, were present. The 
prices of admission were one and two gui- 
neas, according to the situation, and all the 
tickets for disposal had been purchased 
several days previous. The entire area of 
the nave, the space within the aisles, and 
the great galleries at each side, were filled 
with ladies and gentlemen—the number of 
the former greatly predominating, and their 
dresses being of the lightest, gayest, sum- 
mer colours, the effect of which was 
heightened by the fitful chequered fall of 
the light, broken as it was in its course by 
the heavy clustered pillars. The Royal 
box, or rather spacious apartment, and 
its two wings, as also the enclosed 
gallery before it, looked still more 
attractive from the great number of 
Court and military uniforms which ap- 
peared inthem. His Majesty, the Queen, 
the Princess Angusta, the Princess 
Victoria, and the Duchess of Kent, oc- 
cupied the front row of the apartment. 
The Duke of Gloucester, the Duke of 
Meiningen, the young Princes, and a 
great number of the Household, appeared 
behind. The side apartments were filled 
with her Majesty’s Suite, and with Lords- 
in- Waiting, with the Aides-de-Camp of 
his Majesty. In front the Directors ap- 
peared, for the most part in uniforms. 
The Archbishops of Canterbury, York, 
and Armagh, several bishops and digni- 
taries of the Abbey, also had here seats 
provided for them. About 250 in- 
strumental performers attended, amongst 
whom were 80 violins, 30 tenors, 18 vio- 
loncellos, 18 double basses, 8 flutes, 2 
octave flutes, 12 oboes, 8 clarionets, 12 
bassoons, 12 horns, 8 trumpets, 8 trom- 
bones, 2 ophicleides, 2 serpents, 1 side 
drum, 2 kettle drums, and 2 tower drums; 
and the vocal department was equally 
strong, as in the semi-chorus there were 
12 soprani, 8 alti, 8 tenori, and 12 bassi; 
there being in the full chorus, 112 soprani, 
60 alti, 54 tenori, and 88 bassi,; in addi- 
tion to the numbers before mentioned. 
Every thing was conducted with the 
greatest exactness, and both instrumental- 
ists and vocalists acquitted themselves to 
the satisfaction of all present. The cho- 
russes were admirably executed, partieu- 
larly the Coronation Anthem. The per- 
formances commenced at twelve, and 
concluded about four. 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY. 

St. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury.—In 
addition to the improvements recently 
effected within the interior of the vener- 
able Church of St. Mary, Shrewsbury, 
see Gent. Mag. xcviu. ii, p. 316; xcrx. 
i. p. (543), a handsome stone screen, in the 
style of Henry VII.’s time, has recently 
been erected beneath the fine-toned 
organ. It is divided into three compart- 
ments, formed by as many obtusely 
pointed arches, and divided by buttresses 
of two stories, highly decorated with reti- 
culated divisions, containing an open 
flower in relief ; round the inner recesses 
of the arches are text inscriptions from 
the Psalms in old characters. 

Above is a series of smaller arches, 
similar in style, having cinque-foil heads, 
and filled with the like reticulated divi- 
sions and ornaments, each of the arches 
being divided by a small plain buttress ; 
the string course is charged with elabo- 
rately carved heads of angels, pateras, 
&c., and the spandrils of the several 
arches throughout are enriched with ele- 
gant and varied foliage, exquisitely sculp- 
tured. The whole forms a prominent and 
-imposing feature to the main entrance of 
the nave, and will be a permanent monu- 
ment of the good taste and munificence 
of the donor, the Rev. William Gorsuch 
-Rowland, M. A., Minister and Official 
of the Church. It was designed by Mr. 
John Carline, jun., of Shrewsbury. 

The north transept also has been 
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adorned with three handsome stone mo- 
numents, executed in the gothic style, 
which harmonize with the splendid memo- 
rial erected to the Rev. J. B. Blakeway, 
and form a pleasing appearance on enter- 
ing the Church at the north-east end. 

Other improvements in the interior of 
the Church are in contemplation, which 
when completed will render St. Mary’s 
the handsomest, as it is now one of the 
most interesting ecclesiastical buildings in 
Shropshire. H. P. 

May 15. A grand procession, at which 
all the Catholic inhabitants assisted, took 

lace in Manchester. The occasion was 
aying the first stone of a convent, to be 
ealled the Convent of the Four Sisters of 
the Order of Visitation of St. Francis de 
Sales, and its object is the education of 
400 or 500 poor female children. 

June 4.—The foundation was laid of a 
light-house at the entrance of Fulmouth 
harbour. The following is the inscrip- 
tion on the plate of the foundation-stone : 
— On the 4th of June, 1834, in the 
fourth year of the reign of His most 
gracious Majesty King William the 
Fourth, this foundation-stone of the Fal- 
mouth Light-house was laid, in form, by 
the Ancient and Honourable Society of 
Free and Accepted Masons, the Magis- 
trates, and Committee, in the presence of 
the Heads of the Naval and Army 
Establishments, and public Officers, to- 
gether with a numerous body of Ladies 
and Gentlemen. William Walker, esq. 
architect; Messrs. Oliver, builders.” 


—— wan 
PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


May 16. 38th Foot, Capt. E. Hopper to be 
Major. 

May 27. Knighted, Major-Gen. the Hon. 
Alex. Duff, G.C.H. Major-Gen. Joseph Mac Lean. 

May 30. 62d Foot, Lieut..-Col. Thos. Reed to 
be Lieut.-Col. 

June 5. The Rt. Hon. T. Spring Rice and Sir 
John Vaughan, sworn of the Privy Council: and 
the Rt. Hon. T. Spring Rice, sworn one of his 
Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State (for the 
Colonies.) 

June7. Geo. Baron Auckland, to be First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

June 10. Robert Shapland Carew, of Castle- 
bore, co. Wexford, Esq. to be a Baron of Ireland, 
by the title of Baron Carew. 

June 13. The Right Hon. James Abercromby 
to be Master of his Majesty’s Mint.—56th Foot, 
Major John Wilson, h. p. to be Major. 

June 18. Knighted, Hugh Pigot, esq. Capt. 
R.N., C.B., and K.C.H. 

June 19. Robert Cutlar Fergusson, Esq. to be 
Advocate General or Judge Martial of his Majes- 
ty’s forces.—Andrew Leith Hay, Esq. to be Clerk 
of the Ordnance. 

June 20. 75th Foot, Major W. Cox, from the 
Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be Major, vice W. Bur- 
ney, who exchanges.—Robert Graham, esq. and 
Capt. Geo. Stevens Byng to be Commissioners of 
the Treasury, vice Baring aud Kennedy.—F. T. 
Baring, esq. to be Secretary to the Treasury. 





The Earl of Carlisle to be Lord Privy Seal.— 
Rt. Hon. Edw. Ellice to have a seat in the Cabi- 
net.—The Marquis of Conyngham to be Postmas- 
ter-gen.—Rt. Hon. Robert Grant to be Governor 
of Madras.—Major the Marquis of Douro to be 
Commander in chief and Lieut.-Goveraor of 
Guernsey- 





EccLesiasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. W. Ryder, to be Archdeacon of Cloyne, co. 
Cork 


Rev. — Collins, Preb. of Cloyne Cath. 
Rev. J. Fortescue, Canon of Worcester Cath, 
Rev. A. Gore, Canon in Kildare Cath. 
Rev. R. J. Hobson, Preb. of Lismore Cath. 
Rev. J. Barnes, Onecote P. C. co. Stafford. 
Rey. A. Clarke, to the Church of Inverness, 
Rev. H. Clarke, Northfield R. co. Worcester. 
Rev. J. Clavering, Winbotsham R. Suffolk. 
Rev. T. M. Cornish, Fitzhead P. C. Somerset. 
Rev. C. Eckersale, Farmborough R. Hants. 
Rev. J. Edwards, Rungton Holme R. Norfolk, 
Rev. J. Fendall, Bucknall R. co. Lincoln. 
Rev. J. H. Fludyer, Thisleton and Ayston R. co. 
Rutland. 
Rey. J. Greenly, Sharncott R. Wilts. 
Rev. B. Harris, Deene R. co. Northampton. 
Rev. J. Hugill, Earls Heaton R. Yorkshire. 
Rev. E. Hume, Church of Pitsligo, co. Aberdeen. 
Rev. R. Jarrett, Luddendon P. C. Kent. 
Rev. D. Jones, Cadoxton V. co. Glamorgan, 
Rev. D, E, Langley, Olney V. Bucks. 
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Rev. R. Longe, Coddenham V. Suffolk. 

Rev. F. H. Maberly, Great Finborough V. Suffolk. 
Rev. W. Potchett, Ponton Magna R.co Lincoln. 
Rev. F. Robinson, Stonesfield R. co. Oxford, 
Rev. ‘I’. H. Sotheby, North Mimms V. Hertfordsh. 
Rev. J Smith, Long Buckby V. co. Northampt. 
Rev. [. Stonhouse, Alton Barnes R. Wilts. 

Rev. W. 8. Tate, Nether Wallop V. Hampshire, 
Rev. J. Tayior, St. John’s P. C. Newcastle. 

Rev. E. O. Wingfield, Market Overton R. Rutland. 
Rev. G. W. S. Menteath, Chap. to the Eari of 
* Caithness, 

Rev. H. J. Tayler, Chap. to the Bp. of Worcester. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Cambridge.—Right Hon. T. Spring Rice. 
Derbyshire (North).—Hon. G, H. Cavendish. 
Dungarvon.—Ebenezer Jacob, esq. 
Edinburgh.—Sir John Campbell, Attorn.-Gen. 
Rt. Hon. Sir J. Abercromby, re-elected. 
Fermanagh (co.)—Mervyn Archdall, esq. 
Leith Burghs.—Rt. Hon. J. A. Murray. 
Monaghanshire.—Hon. H. R. Westenra. 
Perth.—Rt. Hon. Sir G. Murray, G.C.B. 
Wells.—N. W. R. Colborne, Esy. 


BIRTHS. 


May +. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, the 
lady of the Hon. Chief Judge Boulton, a son.—— 
9. The C’tess of Galloway, « dau. 12. At Den- 
by Grange, co. York, the lady of Sir John L. L. 
Kaye, Bart. a son.——23. At Weymouth, the wife 
of Major R. Vandeleur, a dau.——24. At Hood 
House, Totnes, the wife of Lieut -Col. Hill, C.B. 
a son.——25. At Seaton, Devon, the wife of Capt. 
Wm. H. Proby, R.N. a son.——28. At the resi- 
dence of his mother, lady Wm. Seymour, the 
lady of Henry Seymour, esq. @ son. Si. At 
Spye Park Lodge, the wife of J. E. A. Starky, 
esq. ason and heir. In Wimpoie-street, the 
Ctess Winterton, a dau. At Brighton, the 
Hon. Mrs. Anderson, a son. 

June 2. At the Vicarage, Batheaston, the wife 
of the Rev. Spencer Madan, asou.——4. The wife 
of J. H. Vivian, esq. M.P. a son.——In Waterloo 
Place, Mrs. F. Rivington, a son. 5 

















The Countess 
Dundonald, a son.——7. At Chatham, lady Har- 
dinge, wife of H. T. Jones, esy. a son. 9. At 
Blatherwycke Park, Northamptonshire, Mrs. Au- 
gustus Fitzroy, a son.——The wife of John Wil- 
son, esq. of Normanton Hall, Leicestershire, a 
dau.——Lady Henry Thynne, a dau. 10. In 
Wimpole street, the lady of Sir Philip Grey Eger- 
ton, of Oulton Park, Cheshire, a dau. In 
Berkley-square, the C’tess of Daraley, a son.—— 
11. Vise’tess Fordwich, a son. In Edinburgh, 
the Hon. Mrs. Richard Beaumont, a dau. 12, 
In Upper Gloucester-place, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
James Tod, a son.——The wife cf M.D. Hill, esq. 
M.P. for Hull, a son——14. In Eaton-place, the 
Hon. Mrs. Osborne, a soo.——In Ireland, the 
Vi tess Enni e, a dau. 15. At Wands- 
worth, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. Horace 
Powys, a dau. At Bryanstone House, Dorset, 
the Lady Emma Portman, a dau. At the Vi- 
carage, Midsomer Norton, the wife of the Rev, 
Charles Otway Mayne, a son.——16. The Duchess 
of Sutherland, a dau.u——18. The Marchioness of 
Ailesbury, a son. 
































MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 24. At the Mauritius, the Rev. Langrishe 
Banks, second Colonial Chaplain, to Louisa, eid. 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Fyers. 

March 12. At St. George's, Hanover-sq. the 
Hon. Edw. Cecil Curzon, to Emily, sixth dau. of 
J. Daniell, esq.——13. At Whitchurch, in Oxon, 
the Rev. P. Arden Cooper, to Amelia Frances, dau. 
of Philip Lybbe Powys, esq. of Hardwick House, 
Oxon.—22. The Rev. John Bathurst Deane, 


F.S.A. to Miss Fourdrinier, of Tottenham.——25, 
At Sutton, the Rev. T. Patteson, Rector of Pat- 
ney, Wilts, to Rosa Sewell, fourth dau. of W. 
Deane, esq. of Alton Hall, near Ipswich. 

Apri 15. At Marston Magna, Somerset, the 
Rev. R. Albion Cox, Vicar of Montacute, to 
Frances, dau. of the Rev. John Wiiliams, Preb. 
of Wells. At Ayleshbeare, Devon, the Rev. G. 
T. Smith, Vicar of Uffculme, to Margaret Frances, 
dau. of the late Kev. H. Marker. 16. Edward 
Ings, esq. of the Inner Temple, to Belle Emily 
Lydia, dau. of Fulmer Craven, ¢sq. of Craven 
House, Hants, and Chilton House, Berks. At 
St, Paul's, Bristol, the Rev. George Neale Bar- 
row, Rector of St. John’s, to Harriett Eliza, dau. 
of Thomas Heaven, esq. merchant. 17. At 
East Bourn, Sussex, John S. Enys, esq. of Enys, 
Cornwall, to Cath. Gilbert, eldest dau. of Davies 
Gilbert, of that place, and of Tredrea, Cornwall, 
late President of the Royal Society, and Member 
for Bodmin.—At Weston-super-Mare, the Rev. 
Edw. Ness, M.A. to Laura Henrietta, only dau. 
of the late Francis James Jackson, esq, H.M. Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary to the United States of 
America, &c. 

May 3. At St. George’s Hanover.sq. George 
Sheppard, esq. of Frampton, Dorset, to Isabella, 

oungest dau. of the late A. Findlay, esq. of 

ndon.——At the Abbey Church, Great Mal- 
vern, the Rt. Hon. Lord Newborough, to Frances 
Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. Walter Wilkins, 
of Hay Castle, Brecon.——17. At Hackney, the 
Rey. I. May, Rector of Holmpton, Yorkshire, to 
Maria, dau. of the late W. Frampton, esq. of 
Leadeohall-street.——20. At Ross, Herefordshire, 
the Rev. Charles Rodd, Rector of North Hull, 
Cornwall, to Miss Emma Harvey.——At Edgbas- 
ton, Warwickshire, the Rev. Wm. Knox Marshall, 
B.A. incumbent of St. Mary’s, Bridgenorth, to 
Louisa Sophia, third dau. of the Rev. W. Marsh, 
M.A. and grand-dau. of the late Col. Sir C. 
Marsh, of Reading, Berks.——22. At Trull, near 
Taunton, John Ivie, sq. to Miss Juliana, eldest 
dau. of the late Col. Vibart, of Amberd House,—— 
W. F. Farrer, esq. of Brafield House, Bucks, to 
Fanny Ricarda, only child of Col. L. P. Jones, of 
North Wales, and niece of Sir Chas. Wetherell, 
——At Chastleton, co. Oxford, the Rev. T. Vava- 
sor Durell, Vicar of Pyrton, to Harriett, dau. of 
the late Rev. J. Adams.——At Benson, co. Oxf. 
the Rev. A. Browne, Vicar of Flitton, Bedfordsh. 
to Eliz. third dau. of T. H. Bobart, esq. Bedel 
of Law in the University of Oxford.—93. At 
Brighton, F. Wm. Medley, to El:z. eldest dau. of 
the Rev. R. Fennell. 27. At Chariton, near 
Dover, the Rev. T. B. Lancaster, of Barfreston, 
Kent, to Emily, third daa. ot John Ward, esq. 
Collector of Customs at Dover.——AtSt. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Visc. Corry, to Emily Louise, dau. of 
the late W. Shepherd, esq. of Bradbourne, Kent. 

Tately. At Easton, Northamptonshire, the 
Rev. W. Thorpe, D.D. of Belgrave Chapcl, to 
Amabel Eliz, Countess of Pomfret. 

June2. At Paris, Hugh Forbes, esq. sou of 
the late Sir Wm. Forbes, Bart. to Ann, eld. dau. 
to J. G. Morgan, M.D. late of Barnstaple.——s. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Earl Somers, to 
Jane, widow of the Rev. G. Waddington.——6, 
At Bath, John Christian Boode, esq. to Clemen- 
tina Eliz. Mary, only dau. of Vice-Adm. Sir H. 
Wm. Bayntun.—10. At St. George's, Hanover- 
sq. the Rev. C. M. Long, to Harriet Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late W. Ellice, esq.——At St. George’s 
Hanover-sq. the Rev. F. A.S Fane, to Joanna, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir B. Hobhouse, Bart. 
11. At Beckenham, Kent, James Hamilton, 
esq. to Martha, fourth dau. of the late Rev. J. J. 
Talman, Vicar of North Curry. 12, At St. 
James’s, Westminster, the Rev. Fred. Fitzher- 
bert Haslewood, to Charlotte Eliz. eldest dau. of 
the late George Dering, esq. of Barham Court. 
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Tue Eart or Burtincton. 

May 9. At Burlington house, Picca- 
dilly, aged 80, the Right Hon. George 
Augustus Henry Cavendish, Earl of 
Burlington, and Baron Cavendish, of 
Keighley, co. York; uncle to the Duke 
of Devonshire. 

This venerable nobleman was born 
March 31, 1754, the younger son of Wil- 
liam fourth Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 
by Lady Charlotte Boyle, Baroness Clif- 
ford, daughter and heir of Richard Earl 
of Burlington and Cork. Immediately 
on coming of age, he was returned to 
Parliament for Knaresborough, on a va- 
cancy occasioned by the death of Sir An- 
thony T. Abdy in April 1775. 

At the general election in 1780 he was 
elected for the town of Derby, which he 
continued to represent in four Parlia- 
ments until the death of his uncle Lord 
John Cavendish, in Dec. 1796, made a 
vacancy for the county of Derby, for which 
he was Memberin nine Parliaments until 
his elevation to the peerage in 1831. 

In Oct. 1783 Lord George Cavendish 
was nominated Colonel of the first batta- 
lion of the Derbyshire militia. 

In 1797 Lord George Cavendish voted 
with the present Premier on his motion 
for a Reform in Parliament. He always 
maintained the firmest Whig principles, 
and was ever regarded as a model of 
consistency and honour. Like his late 
venerable triend Lord Fitzwilliam, he was 
one of the steadiest supporters of the 
turf, but was never known to bet. 

By his union with the noble heiress of 
the Comptons, and by the vast fortune 
bequeathed to his family by his celebrated 
relative Mr. Cavendish the chemist, 
Lord George became eminently qualified 
to support the dignity of the peerage; 
but it was not conferred upon him until 
towards the close of his life, when he 
was created Earl of Burlington, and Lord 
Cavendish, of Keighley, by patent dated 
Sept. 7, 1831. 

The Earl of Burlington married at 
Trinity chapel, Conduit-street, Feb. 27, 
1782, Lady Elizabeth Compton, daugh- 
ter of Charles 7th Earl of Northampton ; 

- and by her Ladyship, who survives him, - 
he had issue five sons and six daughters: 
1. William Cavendish, Esq. M.P. for 
.Aylesbury, who was killed by being 
thrown from a gig, Jan. 14, 1812, having 
married in 1807 the Hon. Louisa 
O'Callaghan, eldest daughter of Corne- 

-lius first Lord Lismore, by whom he had 
issue William now Earl of Burlington, 
two other sons and a daughter ; 2. George- 
Henry-Compton Cavendish, Esq., also 


M.P. for Aylesbury, and a Captain in 
the 7th dragoons, who was drowned in 
the disembarkation of the British army 
in Spain, in Jan. 1809, in his 25th year ; 
3. Elizabeth-Dorothy, who died an in- 
fant; 4. Lady Anne, married in 1825 to 
Lieut.-Col. Lord Charles Fitzroy, by 
whom she has two daughters; 5. the 
Hon. Henry-Frederick-Compton Caven- 
dish, Lieut.-Col. of the first Life Guards, 
and Equerry to the King, and M.P. for 
Derby; he married first in 1811 Sarah, 
daughter of Wm. Aug. Fawkener, Esq. 
who died in 1817, leaving two daughters 
and a son; secondly, in 1819, Francis- 
Susan, sister to the Earl of Durham, and 
widow of the Hon. Frederick Howard, 
by whom he has three sons and two 
daughters ; 6. Elizabeth, who died young ; 
7. the Hon. Charles- Compton Cavendish, 
M.P. for East Sussex; who married in 
1814 Lady Catherine-Susan Gordon, 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Aboyne, 
and has issue a son and two daughters; 
8. Mary-Louisa, who died an infant; 
9. Lady Caroline, who is living unmar- 
ried; 10. Frederick-Comptoa, and 11. 
Charlotte, who both died in infancy. 

The present Earl of Burlington, who 
has succeeded to his grandfather’s ho- 
nours, was born in 1808. He is a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society; he had the 
distinguished honour of representing the 
University of Cambridge in the last Par- 
liament, and has sat in the present for 
North Derbyshire; he married in 1829 
Lady Blanche- Georgiana Howard, fourth 
daughter of the Earl of Carlisle, by 
whom he has had two sons, the elder of 
whom is lately dead, and the younger is 
now Lord Cavendish. 

The body of the late Earl was con- 
veyed to Derby, for interment in the 
— vault at All Saints Church; where 
the funeral was attended by the Duke 
ot Devonshire, the two younger sons of 
the deceased, his grandson Mr. George 
Cavendish, and his son-in-law Lord 
Charles Fitzroy. 

The Duke of Devonshire, the Hon. 
C. C. Cavendish, and the Right Hon. 
James Abercromby, are executors of the 
late Earl's will. 





Lorp Brayney. 

April 8. At Bilton’s hotel, Sackville- 
street, Dublin, in his 62d year, the Right 
Hon. Andrew 'Thomas Blayney, eleventh 
Baron Blayuey, of Monaghan (1621), 
a Lieutenant-General in the army. 

His Lordship was born Nov. 30, 1770, 
the younger son of Cadwallader the 
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ninth Lord, by Sophia daughter of Tho- 
mas Tipping, esq. 

He succeeded to the title on the death 
of his brother on the 2d April, 1784; and 
entered the army in 1789 as Ensign in 
the 32d regiment, which he joined at 
Gibraltar. He performed .the various 
duties of subaltern in that garrison, and 
had the best opportunities for forming his 
principles and future conduct, from the 
regiment being at that period remarkable 
for its excellent order and perfect state of 
discipline. He embarked thence for the 
West Indies, and exchanged into the 41st 
regt. as Lieutenant; and subsequently 
obtained a company in the 38th, of which 
corps his father had been Colonel. In 
1794 he obtained the Majority of the 
89th, by raising recruits for that rank; 
and embarked in the expedition to Ostend, 
under Lord Moira. His Lordship served 
the entire of the campaigns in F'landers, 
and on one occasion he had his horse shot 
under him, and received a cut on the bridle 
hand and over the eye. 

At the close of the campaigns, he re- 
turned to England with the remains of 
the regiment, and they proceeded, with 
other corps, to form a camp at Sunder- 
land, in order to embark witb the fleet 
under Admiral Christian for the West 
Indies. In 1796 he obtained the brevet of 
Lieut.- Colonel, and in 1798 was appointed 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 89th regiment by 
ae. Previously to that period, 

e was selected by Lord Carhampton, 
then Commander of the Forces in Ire- 
land, to command a flying camp, composed 
of detachments of light cavalry, lightar- 
tillery, and flank companies, the north of 
Ireland being then in a serious state of 
disturbance. In the course of this com- 
mand, it was difficult to steer clear of 
party, and to execute satisfactorily the du- 
ties required; he was, however, so far 
fortunate as to meet with public thanks 
from the grand juries.of three separate 
counties, and the entire approbation of 
the Commander-in- Chief. His Lordship 
was actively employed during the entire 
of the rebellion in Ireland, particularly at 
Vinegar Hill and in the town of Ennis- 
corthy, where he was again wounded in 
the thigh. 

He subsequently proceeded to Minorca: 
and on advices being received from Lord 
Nelson relative to the precarious situation 
of the King of Naples, who had been 
forced to abandon his continental domi- 
nions and retire to Sicily, bis Lordship 
was selected with the 89th and the 90th to 
proceed thither; and, although the King 
was surrounded by hosts of enemies, and 
the British troops had to, encounter .in- 
trigue, disaffection, and revolutionary 
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principles, these regiments had the good 
fortune to be most materially useful in 
preserving that monarchy. Lord Blay- 
ney was afterwards sent to Malta, to 
assist Sir A. Ball in the siege and block- 
ade of that Island, where his presence 
was materially useful. He afterwards 
went to Florence, Mantua, and Verona ; 
and joined the Russians under Suwarrow, 
at Ausburg, from whence he returned to 
England, bringing the accounts of the 
operations in that quarter. Two months 
after he again embarked for the Mediter- 
ranean, and joined his regiment, which in 
the meantime was actively engaged in the. 
reduction of Malta. His Lordship, then 
commanding a detachment of the Maltese 
corps and some flank companies, was the 
first who planted the British colours on 
the fort of Recasoli, five days before the 
entire capitulation of the island. 

He next embarked on the expedition 
under Sir R. Abercrombie for Egypt, 
where he was actively engaged in every 
action during that campaign. The regi- 
ment being afterwards detached, together 
with the 90th, a few of the 11th light 
dragoons, and a corps of Albanese, had 
orders to occupy the right bank of the 
Nile, and to possess Rosetta, which was 
accordingly done. This corps had con- 
stant skirmishes with the enemy at Das- 
song and some other places, in which they 
were always successful, though opposed 
to superior force. The army under the 
command of Sir D. Baird, arrived soon after 
from India; and these regiments, with 
others, were ordered to reinforce Lord 
Keith's fleet, then short of complement, 
and to go in pursuit of the French squa- 
dron under Admiral Gantheaume. Lord 
Blayney was embarked with part of the 
regiment on board the Minotaur. After 
passing some time at Malta, the news 
of the peace of Amiens arrived; and the 
army, with the exception of garrisons, was 
ordered home. 

After a very short time the services of 
the regiment were again required, and his 
Lordship embarked at Cork to join the 
expedition under Lord: Cathcart. A vio- 
lent gale occasioned the loss of a great 
proportion of that army, among which 
were the head-quarter ship of the 89th, 
the entire of the staff, the band and 
drummers, with a fine grenadier com- 
pany, &c. His Lordship, who lost the 
whole of his luggage, landed with the 
remainder of the regiment at Bremerlee, 
and joined Lurd Cathcart’s army, some 
Swedish troops, and a Russian force 
under Count Tolston. 

On the return of the British troops, 
Lord Blayney and the remains of the 
army were quartered in Kent, from 
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whence they joined the expedition under 
Gen. Whitelocke, to South America: at 
the conclusion of which they proceeded 
to the Cape of Good Hope. ‘The regi- 
ment was soon after ordered into camp, 
and Gen. Grey appointed Lord Blayney 
to an extensive command, in which he 
gave great satisfaction. On the breaking 
up of the camp, his lordship embarked 
for Ceylon and the East Indies, and 
afterwards went to Rio Janeiro, where 
Sir Sydney Smith was commanding the 
fleet, and undertook the superintendence 
of the force, consisting of 4,000 Portu- 
guese, with a detachment of seamen and 
marines from the fleet. Orders, how- 
ever, arrived to stop the expedition, and 
Lord Blayney returned to Europe. 

His lordship afterwards went to Gibral- 
tar, and thence to Cadiz, where he con- 
tinued some time during the siege, His 
services among the Spaniards were parti- 
cularly useful, from his knowledge of 
the language, which enabled him, when 
among the Guerillas, to direct their 
operations with great effect. On his 
return from Cadiz to Gibraltar, he was 
sent on an expedition to furnish arms 
and ammunition to the Spaniurds, and to 
take Malaga. His lordship attacked Fin- 
gerole, when an action commenced which 
lasted twenty-two hours ; and, the Spani- 
ards giving way, a battery fell into the 
hands of the enemy, which was charged 
by Lord Blayney, with a detachment of 
the 2d battalion 89th, and re-taken with 
the bayonet. His lordship’s horse was 
killed under him at the battery; and, 
after having succeeded in another charge, 
he was taken prisoner, being far in ad- 
vance and unsupported. Having remained 
for some time a prisoner in Spain, he 
went to Verdun, where he was soon 
after employed by the British Govern- 
ment in the distribution of money to- 
wards the support of our own prisoners 
of war, and assisting in relieving those of 
our allies, in a manner which did immor- 
tal honour to the British nation. His 
lordship obtained the rank of Major- 
General 25th July, 1810, and of Lieut.- 
General 12th Aug. 1819. His lordship 
was distinguished by extreme good-nature, 
and was a very convivial companion. 

On the Saturday preceding his death 
he was left at table in his usual rather 
delicate health by bis agent, who dined 
with him, and was subsequently found 
alone by his servants, senseless, and lying 
on the floor with his leg entangled in his 
chair, in which it had probably caught in 
an attempt to rise from the table. He 
was carried to bed, as if it had. been an 
ordi accident, and no doctor was 


called in till next evening, when it was 
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found that the torpor he had evinced the 
preceding night was not abating, though 
he appeared occasionally in pain. The 
doctor, on examination, found that his 
thigh was broken very near the hip, and 
every attention was paid to his very dan- 
gerous state. He appeared to improve a 
little on Monday; the same night fell 
again into a state of insensibility, which 
terminated in dissolution. 

He married, July 5, 1795, Lady Mabella 
Alexander, eldest daughter of James first 
Earl of Caledon, and sister to the present 
Earl; and by that lady, who survives him, 
he had issue one son and three daughters : 
1. the Hon. Anne, married in 1818 to 
Capt, Charles Gordon, R.N.; 2. the 
Rt. Hon. Cadwallader-Davis now Lord 
Blayney, born in 1802, and late M.P. in 
the present Parliament for Monaghanshire ; 
3. the Hon. Elizabeth- Harriet, who died 
in 1818; and 4. the Hon. Charlotte-So- 
phia, married in 1833 to Frederick An- 
gerstein, esq. 





Rear-Apm. Str C. CunnincHAM, 

Feb. 11. At Oak Lawn house, near 
Eye, Suffolk, aged 78, Rear- Admiral 
Sir Charles Cunningham, K.C.H. 

This excellent officer was a native of 
Eye; and, having imbibed at an early age 
a taste for a maritime life, went as a boy 
into the merchant service and made 
several voyages to America. In 1775 he 
entered the Royal Navy as a midshipman 
in the Aolus 32, then a “ crack frigate” 
under the command of Capt. Wm. Ben- 
nett. In 1776 he sailed for the West 
Indies, where he was removed to the 
Bristol 50, the flag-sbip of Sir P. Parker. 
In 1778, having distinguished himself in 
a sanguinary contest with a French pri- 
vateer, when temporarily lent to the 
Ostrich 14, Mr, Cunningham was deemed 
worthy of promotion to the Port Royal 
sloop, as Acting Lieutenant; from which 
he was soon after removed in the same 
capacity to the Hinchinbroke 14, com- 
manded by the gallant Nelson. In the 
beginning of 1780 Mr. Cunningham joined 
the Pallas 36, with which he served until 
its leaving Jamaica in the summer of 
1782, when he removed to the Ajax 74, 
and in September was appointed to com. 
mand the Barrington 12: in which he 
was employed in preventing the American 
salt-trade with the Bahamas, and in con- 
junction with Nelson in some operations 
against Turk’s Island, which were shortly 
followed by the peace. The Barrington 
was paid off at Jamaica in 1782. 

In 1788 Lieut. Cunningham joined the 
Crown 64, bearing the broad pendant of 
the Hon. W. Cornwallis; and, having 
served in the East Indies about two 
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years, he was made Commander into the 
Ariel sloop, and shortly after returned 
home. 

On the breaking out of the revolution- 
ary war, he was appointed to the Speedy 
14, and dispatched to join the fleet in the 
Mediterranean ; where he arrived in April 
1793, and was actively employed in keeping 
up the communication between the fleet 
and the diplomatic agents on the station, 
in services which required both address and 
ability, especially one wherein he had to 
convey the celebrated Mons. Colonne on 
a political visit to Naples. On the 5th 
of Oct. in the same year, the Speedy 
accompanied the Bedford and Captain, 
74’s, into the harbour of Genoa, and 
seized the French frigate Modesté and 
two tartans of four guns each; and im- 
mediately after proceeded to the Gulf of 
Spezia, in order to take another frigate, 
the Imperieuse 38. This fine ship, on 
the approach of her enemies, was scuttled 
and abandoned by the crew; but, being 
weighed again, was purchased for the 
King, and Capt. Cunningham was posted 
into the prize, under the name of the 
Unité, there being an Imperieuse already 
in the service. 

Early in 1794, Capt. C. exchanged 
ships with Capt. Wolseley, of the Lowes- 
toffe 32, in which he was employed in 
the reduction of Corsica. Here he again 
met his old friend Nelson; and acquitted 
himself so much to the satisfaction of 
Lord Hood, that he was charged with 
the public dispatches announcing the 
conquest of that island, and in which 
he was very handsomely mentioned. 
Capt. Cunningham afterwards com- 
manded the Clyde, a fine 38-gun frigate, 
for six years, and distinguished himself as 
a smart and active cruizer. That the 
discipline and attachment he maintained 
among the crew was more than ordinary, 
was memorably displayed on the mutiny 
at the Nore, when he and Sir Harry 
Neale were the only Captains who could 
remain on board their ships, and the 
Clyde was the first which left the rebel- 
lious fleet and repaired to the royal sta- 
tion at Sheerness. 

The Clyde shortly after took charge of 
a convoy for the Baltic; and on her re- 
turn captured the Success privateer, and 
another named la Dorade, but which was 
wrecked the same day in a heavy gale. 
In 1798 the Clyde was placed in attend- 
ance on the Kingat Weymouth. In Jan. 
1799, on resuming her duties on the 
Channel station, she captured l’Air, a 
schooner letter of marque, and le Bon 
Ordre, a fine privateer of 16 guns. On 
the 29th of Aug. following, Capt. Cunning- 
ham highly distinguished himself by his 
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promptitude and courage in pursuing two 
frigates of the enemy, each of force little 
inferior to his own, without any scrupu- 
lous delay on account of being ignorant 
of their strength. This intrepid conduct 
was triumphantly rewarded; for one of 
them, la Sagesse of 28 guns, took refuge 
in the Garonne; and the other, la Ves- 
tale 36, was captured after a running fight 
of nearly half an hour. It is said that 
George the Third was at one of the the- 
atres, when he was informed that the 
Clyde had chased two frigates, one of 
which she took, and drove the other into 
port, and that he wasso delightedat the good 
success of a ship which had been recently 
attending upon him, that he immediately 
stood up in the box, and commanded the 
news to be communicated to the audience, 
when “ Rule Britannia” was loudly called 
for from every part of the house, and 
performed with reiterated applause. 

The Clyde afterwards joined Earl St. 
Vincent and the persevering Adm. Corn- 
wallis. In the summer of 1800 she was 
employed in a close reconnoitre of the 
coasts of France and Spain, having on 
board Mr. Serres the marine painter 
(husband of the soi-disant Princess Olive) 
to sketch the various ports and headlands 
for the Admiralty; his drawings were 
executed with singular skill, and some of 
them bear witness to the activity of the 
Clyde in cutting out. In this year she 
took the Deux Amis, a Spanish privateer 
of 4 guns; two French schooners, la Rose 
and la Magicienne ; el Belez, a fine Spa- 
nish packet pierced for 18 guns; and re- 
took the Dick, an English Guineaman, 

In the summer of 1801 Capt. Cunning- 
ham was selected to command a squadron 
of frigates and smaller vessels in Concale 
Bay, for the protection of Guernsey, 
Jersey, and Alderney. The extent of 
his station was from Havre de Grace to 
Bas Islet, a space of dangerous navigation, 
and a charge of the greatest anxiety. He 
discharged this duty with the marked 
approbation of the Admiralty, until the 
Treaty of Amiens; upon which the 
Clyde was paid off at the Great Nore, 
June 24, 1802. 

On the recommencement of hostilities, 
our officer was commissioned to the Prin- 
cess of Orange, of 74 guns, and appointed 
to command in the Texel. Being re- 
lieved by Sir Sidney Smith, he was 
removed, for a particular duty, to the 
Leopard a fourth-rate ship, and this was 
the termination of his career afloat; for, 
in Sept 1803, on the Hon. John Rodney 
being removed from the Victualling Board 
toa lucrative postat Ceylon, his vacant seat 
was without any solicitation offered to Capt. 
Cunningham by Earl St. Vincent, who 
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had had good opportunities of observing 
his merits. In 1806 he became Resident 
Commissioner of Deptford and Woolwich 
Dockyards; and he filled that arduous 
situation for a period of nearly seventeen 
years, with a spirit and activity which 
were manifest in all the various depart- 
ments under his direction. In 1823, on 
the reduction of those establishments, 
the Commissioner was removed to Chat- 
ham Yard: from the superintendence of 
which he retired on the 4th of May 1829 
with the rank of Rear-Admiral, having 
then almost incessantly served the public 
for fifty-four years. He was treated with 
the greatest consideration by the autho- 
rities; and on the 24th Oct. 1832, his 
Majesty conferred upon him the honour 
of Enighthood, with the insignia of Com- 
mander of the Hanoverian order. ‘The 
loss of his son (Charles-Proby, a pro- 
mising youth who died while serving as a 
midshipman, Nov. 11, 1822, aged 20 
years), was a severe blow to his connec- 
tion with the Navy, and he latterly re- 
sided with his daughter in retirement. 

Adm. Cunningham was a spare well- 
built man, with hard but good features ; 
of an active disposition, firm principles, 
and correct conduct. In society his con- 
versation was various and animated ; his 
hospitality and kindness were remark- 
able, and his attachments warm and 
faithful. He was twice married ; first to 
Miss Boycott, who like himself was a 
native of Eye; and secondly to a daugh- 
ter of Commissioner Proby, one of the 
companions of Anson. This lady died 
suddenly at Chatham, in the saine room 
where her father expired. 

{This article has been abridged from a 
longer Memoir of Rear-Adm. Cunning- 
ham, which appeared in the United Ser- 
vice Journal for May.] 





Joun Futter, Esa. 

April 11. In Devonshire place, aged 
77, John Fuller, Esq. of Rose Hill, Sus- 
sex, formerly M.P. for that county. 

This gentleman was the son of John 
Rose Fuller, esq. He succeeded in es- 
tate his uncle Rose Fuller, esq. M.P. 
for Rye (ob. 1777) who was the younger 
son of Mr. Thomas Fuller, the purchaser 
of the estate, and builder of the house, of 
Rose Hill, by Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 
Rose, of Jamaica. 

Mr. Fuller was first elected to Parlia- 
ment for Southampton in Feb. 1780, and 
having been rechosen at the general elec- 
tion of the same year, he sat for that town 
until the dissolution in 1784. He served 
the office of Sheriff of Sussex in 1797. 

In 1801, on the eievation to the peer- 
age of the Rt. Hon. T. Pelham (by the 
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title of Earl of Chichester), Mr. Fuller 
became a candidate for the representation 
of the county of Sussex, and was success- 
ful after an arduous contest with Col. 
Sergison, which lasted sixteen days, and 
cost him 20,000/. in addition to a sub- 
scription purse for 30,0001. made by the 
county. He was re-chosen in 1802, 1806, 
and 1807, and sat. until the dissolution of 
1812. He generally voted with Mr. Fox; 
and is said to have indignantly refused 
the offer of a peerage from Mr. Pitt, 
deeming it a trial of his integrity. It is 
related that he threw the Minister’s letter 
into the fire, in the presence of a large 
party of friends, declaring ‘*‘ I was born 
Jack Fuller, and Jack Fuller I will die!” 

In 1810, during the inquiry on the 
Walcheren expedition, Mr. Fuller got 
embroiled in an insane contest with the 
supreme authority of the House of Com- 
mons. On the 22d of Feb. he was re- 
peatedly called to order; but on the 27th 
no appeal from the Speaker or remon- 
strances from his friends, could restrain 
him within the bounds of propriety. 
The House was in consequence resumed 
from the Committee into which it had 
resolved itself, and Mr. Fuller was 
immediately voted into the custody of 
the Sergeant at Arms; when he vio- 
lently rushed into the House, vehemently 
asserting that the Speaker, whom he 
designated as “the little insignificant 
fellow in the wig,” was the servant of the 
House, and had no authority over the 
Members, who had converted him into 
their Master. He was at length carried 
off the field by the united efforts of four 
of the messengers of the House. He 
remained two days in custody; and was 
then discharged with a very severe repri- 
mand from the Speaker, who threatened 
him with summary expulsion on a repe- 
tition of his offence. After this memo- 
rable scene, he was not returned to ano- 
ther Parliament. 

Mr. Fuller was distinguished through 
life by much eccentricity; but it was 
mingled with a kind heart, that displayed 
itself in deeds of princely munificence. 
The favourite object of his liberality was 
the Royal Institution, where he first 
founded a Professorship of Electricity, 
in the year 182.., and subsequently, a 
few weeks before his death, a Professor- 
ship of Comparative Anatomy and Phy- 
siology. He also gave the Institution at 
the same time the sum of 3000/. to accu- 
mulate in the funds; making the sum 
total of his benefactions amount to 
10,0007. On the 24th of March last the 


members were specially convened to 
thank him; and it was resolved that a 
subscription should be made for a Bust 
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of their munificent Patron, to be placed 
ina prominent situation in this Institution. 

Mr. Fuller erected an observatory at 
his Louse of Rose Hill. About twenty 
years ago it was expected that he would 
promote the publication of a history of the 
three Eastern rapes of Sussex ; for which 
it was supposed that the large collections 
of the Rev. Mr. Hayley, which were in 
his possession, would furnish very exten- 
sive materials. 

Mr. Fuller has died extremely rich. 
The bulk of his fortune, consisting of 
estates in Sussex and in the island of 
Jamaica, are left to Augustus Elliot 
Fuller, esq. brother to Capt. Fuller, 
R.N. anda nephew of the deceased, as 
also of Lord Heathfield. The estates in 
London are left to Sir Peregrine Palmer 
Acland, Bart. another nephew. He has 
also left very numerous legacies. His 
remains were taken to the family vault at 
Brightling in Sussex for interment, at- 
tended out of London by twenty-four pri- 
vate carriages. 





T. B. Brypces Barrett, Esa. 

June 1. On the French coast, near 
Boulogne, after a few days illness, aged 
nearly 45, Thomas Barrett Brydges Bar- 
rett, Esq. of Lee Priory, near Canter- 
bury, late Captain and Lieut.-Colonel of 
H. M. regiment of Grenadier Guards. 

He was born June 20, 1789, the eldest 
son of Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges, 
Bart. (who asserts the barony of Chandos 
of Sudeley as his right by the law of the 
land,) and Elizabeth, sole daughter and 
heiress of the Rev. Dejovas Byrche, by 
Elizabeth, only sister of the late Thomas 
Barrett, of Lee Priory, esq. 

He succeeded to the estates and name 
of his maternal great-uncle Thomas Bar- 
rett, esq. in January 1803, when a minor 
at Harrow School. His great-grand- 
father was that Thomas Barrett, esq. 
(who is noticed in Nichols’s Illustrations, 
vol. vi. p. 788, 790, and in Dibdin’s De- 
cameron, who has given his portrait), a 
great collector and virtuoso; and who 
was grandson of Sir Paul Barrett, Ser- 
jeant at Law, and Recorder of Canter- 
bury, &c. &c. Col. Barrett was also 
great-great-great-great-grandson of the 
celebrated physician Sir George Ent, 
the pupil and biographer of William 
Harvey. 

He entered the army as an Ensign in 
the grenadier guards in 1807. During his 
twenty years service, he was engaged in 
some of the severest dangers and hard- 
ships of the Peninsula War, and was 
distinguished as a soldier for his bravery, 
his skill, his endurance of all privations 
and all fatigues. He was in the retreat 
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with Moore, which ended in the battle of 
Corunna; he was at Walcheren; he was . 
at the siege of Bayonne, and various 
other engagements. He loved his profes- 
sion, and understood it scientifically. He 
was, by the universal admission of all who 
knew him, one of the most benevolent, 
amiable, and virtuous of human characters. 
His probity, his self-denial, his generosity, 
his utter disregard of all worldly vanity 
and show; his resolute avoidance of all 
selfish luxuries; his devoted affection for 
his family; his kindness to every human 
being; were, by general admission, such 
as had no parallel. He had great talents, 
and was an excellent classical scholar. 
He was buried at Boulogne, on Tuesday 
June 3d. 

The Barrett estate, being strictly en- 
tailed, goes to his next brother, Jobn 
William Egerton Brydges, formerly a 
Lieutenant in the 14th dragoons, with 
which he served in the Peninsula, where 
in 1812, at the battle of Fuentes d’Ho- 
nor, he received a coup de soleil from which 
his health has never recovered ; though he 
rejoined his regiment, and was taken pri- 
soner at New Orleans; but on his return 
was so ill as to be put on half-pay. Lee 
Priory will now therefore be to let. 

Tuomas Epwarps, Ese. 

May 26. At Southport, Thomas Ed- 
wards, Esq formerly a considerable book- 
seller at Halifax, in Yorkshire. 

He was the youngest son of Mr. Wil- 
liam Edwards, a character of very great 
eminence in the same profession, and of 
no common estimation for the energies of 
his mind. His skill in collecting rare 
books, not less than his exquisite taste in 
rich and expensive bindings, will long be 
remembered in the annals of Bibliography. 
He died Jan. 10, 1808, aged 86. He 
brought up four sons to his own business ; 
most of whom eventually retired from 
trade to enjoy the comforts of well- 
earned fortunes. In 1784 Mr. Edwards, 
sen. when 64 years of age, set up his 
eldest son James with a younger brother 
John, in business in Pall Mall, under the 
firm of Edwards and Sons. Mr. John 
Edwards died in early life, and the 
business was conducted for some years 
by Mr. James Edwards with great repu- 
tation. By success in trade, and parti- 
cularly by the purchase of several whole 
libraries in Italy, and selling them by auc- 
tion, (amongst others the far-famed 
Pinelli Library), in about 20 years, Mr. J. 
Edwards acquired a considerable fortune, 
and, retiring trom trade, was succeeded by 
Mr. R. H. Evans, the celebrated book 
auctioneer. Mr. James Edwards died 
Jan, 2, 1816, at his seat at Harrow on 
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the Hill, to the great regret of his nume- 
rous friends. A memoir of him appeared 
in our Magazine for Feb 1816. 
He had previously disposed of his valu- 
able Library: an account of which is in 
our volume for 1815, part 1. pp. 135, 254, 
349. Among the rarities in it, was the 
celebrated Bedford Missal. 

Mr. Richard Edwards, another brother, 
was sometime a bookseller in Bond 
Street ; but retiring from Trade, obtained 
an appointment under Government in 

inorca. 

The late Mr. F. Edwards, after his 
father’s death in 1808, continued as a 
bookseller at Halifax with high reputa- 
tion, for many years, but he lately retired 
from business to Southport. He has left 
a widow and family to lament the loss of 
a most worthy man. He was buried on 
Pa 2d of June at Trinity Church, Hali- 





We have been disappointed of receiving 
authentic memoirs of the late Francis 
Douce, Esq. and Thomas Stothard, Esq. 
R.A. in time for our present Number ; 
and from the pressure of other matter, are 
otherwise in arrear in this department, which 
we hope to repair by dedicating a larger 
space to our Obituary in the Magazine for 
August. 


_——~ 


DEATHS. 
LonpDoN AND ITs VICINITY. 


Jan. 6. In Curzon-st. aged 22, Charles 
Twisleton Alston, esq. of Corpus Christi 
coll. Camb., son of Sir Charles Alston. 

April 1. Aged 24, Edward Henry, 2nd 
son of the Rev. Charles Baker, ester 
of Tellisford, Somerset. 

April 4. At Putney, aged 84, Wm. 
Jones, Esq., Marshal of the King’s 
Bench. 

April 6. At the house of her uncle 
Capt. Fane, R. N., Green Park-pl. aged 
19, Charlotte-Anne, eldest dau. of Col. 
Hamilton. 

April 10. In Grosvenor-sq. at the 
house of Sir Wm. Alexander, aged 38, 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Seymour Thomas 
Bathurst, 3d son of Earl Bathurst. He 


served at the battle of Waterloo, and was . 


lately Treasurer to the Government at 
Malta. He married in 1829 Miss Julia 
Hankey, by whom he has left a son born 
in 1832. 

April 11. At Brentford, the wife of 
George Cooper, esq. surgeon, dau. of the 
late Dr. Nicholas, of Ealing, and of 
Brynderry, co. Monm. 

April 20. At the residence of his 
brother-in-law Mr. Poulton, in Cadogan- 


pl., aged 34, Mr. Frederick Read, R.N., 
and K. T. S. 


April 21. Thomas Myers, Esq. LL.D. 
of the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, and of Lee-terrace, Blackheath. 
He was the author of a Compendious 
System of Modern Geography, 1812; A 
Statistica! Chart of Europe, 1813; Es- 
say on improving the condition of the 
Poor, 1814 

May8. In Regent-st., Louisa, widow 
of George Little, esq., of Pencraig-court, 
Heref., youngest dau. of the late Wm. 
Hornby, esq. of Portman-sq. and the 
Hook, Hants. 

May 15. Aged 2 years and a half, the 
Rt. Hon. William Lord Cavendish, eldest 
son of the Earl of Burlington. 

May 16. In Hans-pl. aged 47, Henry 
Rolleston, esq. a Senior Clerk at the 
Foreign Office. 

May 17. At the residence of her 
father, Edward Robson, esq., Eliza, wife 
of the Rev. J. W. Daltry, Vicar of Ma- 
deley, Staffordshire. 

Aged 46, Eliza, widow of Major- 
General Lemuel Warren, who died on 
the 29th of October last, (see his memoir 
in our vol. I. p. 226). 

May 18. George Heald, esq. of Upper 
Harley-st. one of His Majesty’s Counsel, 
and a Bencher of Gray’s-inn; for several 
years an eminent counsel at the Chancery 


ar. 

At South Lambeth, the widow of Luke 
Hansard, of Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s- 
inn fields, esq. 

In Hanover-sq., aged 65, Robert Wal- 
pole, esq. 2nd son of the Hon. Richard 
Walpole (brother to Horatio the Ist Earl 
of Orford, of the creation of 1806.) 

Drowned in the river Thames, from 
a boat, aged 19, the 2d son of Sir John 
Pringle, Bart. a Cadet of the Royal Mili- 
tary College, Woolwich. 

At Stamford-hill, Elizabeth, wife of 
John Treacher, esq. in the 75th year 
of her age, and the 56th year of their 
marriage. 

May 19. At Powis-pl. Anne Ange- 
lina, widow of Thomos Wilson Hether- 
ington, esq. of Walthamstow. 

May 31. At Walworth, aged 81, Mr. 
John Clarke, formerly of Banbury, where 
he was the founder of the first Sunday 
School, and the Old Charitable Society. 

Lately. Of consumption, Mr. John 
Ducrow, clown of Astley’s theatre, and 
brother of Mr. Ducrow, the celebrated 
equestrian. His body was conveyed to 
the burial ground of old Lambeth Church 
in a plumed hearse, drawn by four horses, 
and preceded by his two favorite ponies, 
Six mourning coaches followed. 

In Upper Seymour-street, aged 80, 
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Nicholas Tuite Selby, esq., for more 
than 50 years a partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Wright and Co., bankers. 

May 24. In New Cavendisb-street, 
Juliana, the wife of Sir Charles Watson, 
Bart., of Wratting-park, Cambridgeshire. 
She was the second dau. of Sir Charles 
Copley, the first Bart. of Sprothorough, 
in Yorkshire, by Mary, daughter of John 
Francis Buller, esq.; and sister to Ca- 
therine Marchioness of Abercorn, and 
Anne Lady Manners. She was mar- 
ried to Sir Charles Watson in 1789; and 
has left ason and five daughters. 

May 26. Aged 34, Lydia, wife of A. 
Weston, esq., of Highbury-park. 

May 27. In Sackville-st., Parnel, 
wife of Wm. Reader, esq., of Baughurst 
House, Hants. 

May 29. At Lambeth, aged 31, Mr. 
Thomas F. Clarke, late Editor of the 
Gloucestershire Chronicle. 

May 30. At Upper North-place, 
Gray’s Inn-road, Agnes, widow of G. 
Hornby, Esq. 

Lately. Aged 4, Lady Charlotte Pou- 
lett, only dau. of Earl Poulett. 

June 1. At Hackney, aged 50, Sarah, 
widow of the Rev. S. Neale. 

June 2. At her house in Cadogan-pl. 
in her 85th year, Mr. Mary Ward, widow 
of the Rev. Richard Ward, M.A., whose 
decease is noticed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. lxxxiv. ii. 501. She was 
daughter of the Rev. Samuel Nicoll, 
LL. D. Rector of St. James’s, West- 
minster, and Master of the Temple. 

June 8. In Privy Gardens, Catherine 
Gertrude, widow of the Hon. Fred. 
Robinson, uncle to the Earls of Morley, 
de Grey, and Ripon. She was the 2nd 
dau. of James Harris, esq. of Salisbury, 
and aunt to the present Earlof Malmes- 
bury; was married in June, 1785; but 
had no children. 

Aged 75, John Richards, esq., Secre- 
tary to the Sun Fire Office, in which 
establishment he had served 47 years. 

June 10. By a carriage going over 
him, immediately upon falling from his 
horse, J. C. Powell, esq. eldest son of S. 
Powell, esq. of Upper Harley-st., and 
Brandlesome-hall, Lancashire. 

June 11. InGreat Ormond-st. Lieut.- 
Col. Charles Stonor. 

June 16. Sarah, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Sleath, High Master of St. Paul’s 
School. 

June 13. At the house of his mater- 
nal grandfather the Rev. James Tate, 
in Amen-corner, aged 8, James, second 
son of the Rev. Thomas Austin, of 
Haughton le Skerne, co. Durham, a 
scholar on the foundation of St. Paul’s. 

June 17. Drowned in the Serpentine, 


Lieut. Sydney Parry. He was walking 
with Lieut. Brooke, a brother officer, along 
the west bank of the Serpentine-river, 
when they were observed to separate, the 
latter gentleman going round to the 
opposite side. Lieut. Parry then sprang 
into the river with his clothes on, and 
swam manfully into the middle of the 
stream, but then turned round, the wind 
and stream being unfavourable for him to 
proceed to the opposite bank. When 
about twenty yards from the bank, he 
became quite exhausted, and called out, 
“ A boat, a boat, I cannot get in.” He 
then sank, and never rose more. Verdict, 
Accidental Death. 


Bucks.—May 22. Aged 65, Abraham 
Kirkman, esq. of Blackwell Hall, for- 
merly of Cannon-street, London, soli- 
citor. 

CamsripcE.—Zately. At the manor- 
house, Little Shelford, aged 65, Stephen 
Piper, esq. late of Newmarket. 

CornwaL.L. — Jan. 3. At St. Ives, 
Augustus Stephens, esq. a Deputy- Lieut. 
of the county. 

April 17. At Bossahan, near Helston, 
in his 45th year, Humphry Millett Grylls, 
esq. 

Dersy.—May 21. At Newbold, near 
Chesterfield, in her 90th year, the widow 
of James Stovin, esq. of Whitgift-hall, 
in the county of York. 

June 5. At Ashbourn, aged 67, John 
Beresford, esq. 

Devon.—March 26. At Plymouth, 
7 80, E. Lloyd, esq. retired Deapue 


April 22. At Barnstaple, aged 61, 
Capt. G. Richardson, of the E. I. Co.’s 
Service. 

May 22. At his residence, in Tiver- 
ton, aged 90, John Govett, esq. surgeon. 
He had lived to see the Corporation of 
the borough, to which he had belonged for 
a period of sixty-five years, undergo a 
complete change in its members four 
times. 

June 6. At the vicarage, Sidbury, 
aged 12, Anne-Lucy, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Henry Fellowes. 

June 9. Atthe Royal Naval Hospi- 
tal, Plymouth, P. Macternan, esq. MD. 
surgeon R.N. 

Essex.— May 17. Aged 75, Philip 
Simpson, esq. of Stisted (late of Halsted), 
Essex, being the third of the family who 
have died within six weeks. 

June 7. Aged 61, Ann, wife of I. 
King, esq. of Wickham-hall, Essex. 

June 9. At Belchamp St. Paul, aged 
84, the widow of the Rev. Jeremy Pem- 
berton, Vicar of that parish. 
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GtoucesteR.—April 5. At Chelten- 
ham, George Madegon, esq. 

April 15. At Cheltenham, aged 82, 
Wm. Hall, esq. father of the Rev. John 
Hall, rector of St. Werburgh’s, Bristol. 

April 28. At Cheltenham, aged 39, 
Charlotte- Udny, widow of James Stew- 
art, esq. formerly of the Bengal Medi- 
cal Establishment. 

May 2. At Woodchester-park, Sey- 
mour Moreton, youngest son of the 
Hon. Henry Moreton, M.P. 

May 15. At the house of his son-in- 
law Hardwick Shute, esq. M.D. in 
Gloucester, aged 72, George Gregory, 
esq. 

May 19. At Clifton, aged 42, Isabella, 
wife of W. J. Alexander, esq. of Cale- 
don, Ireland. 

May 25. At the Hotwells, Bristol, 
aged 25, Howell Williams Walters, esq. 
banker, of Swansea. 

May 27. At Clifton, aged 10, Arthur 
John, only son of Willam Buckler Ast- 
ley, esq. and nephew of Sir Jobn Astley, 
Bart. M.P. 

June 10. Aged 27, Anne-Shrapnel, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. T. T. Biddulph, 
minister of St. James’s, Bristol. 

Hants.—pril 23. Captain George 
Foster, son of Colonel Foster, command- 
ing the Royal Artillery in Portsmouth 
garrison. 

May 27. Aged 71, Capt. Charles 
Hewitt, R.N. of Winchester. 

May 31. At Southampton, aged 78, 
the relict of the Hon. Col. Hamilton. 

June 4. At Southampton, aged 88, 
Lady Bligh, relict of Rear-Adm. Bligh. 

June%. At Winchester, Lady Caro- 
line Knollys, eldest sister of the late Earl 
of Banbury. 

Hererorp.—/4pril 5. At Hereford, 
aged 38, Richard dees, esq. Mayor. 

Lately. Aged 34, Thomas Pearce, of 
Llangarren Court. 

May 29. Ann, wife of Wm. George, 
esq. of Ailstone’s-hill, near Hereford. 

ERTS.—May 7. At Cheverells, in 
her 70th year, the Hon. Louisa Sneyd, 
widow of Walter Sneyd, esq. who died 
June 23, 1829 (see a memoir in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for that year). She 
was the elder sister of the present Lord 
Bagot, and the Bishop of Oxford,- and 
daughter of William the first Lord, by the 
Hon. Louisa St. John, eldest daughter of 
John second Viscount St. John, and was 
married May 9, 1786. 

Kent.—pril7. At Beckenham, aged 
89, the widow of Col. Gordon, and aunt 
to Lord Poltimore. She was the second 
daughter of Sir Richard Warwick Bam- 
fylde, the fourth baronet, by Jane, daugh- 


ter and heiress of Col. John Codrington, 
and was married Jan. 7, 1780. 

April 19. At Tunbridge, in his 17th 

ear, Peter-Perchard, son of Maj.-Gen. 

e Mesurier. 

LancastTER.—June 3. At Belle Vale, 
Liverpool, aged 60, Hannah, widow of 
James Watt, Esq. of Warrington, eldest 
daughter of the late Alex. Chorley, esq. 
of Hanley Bank. 

LincoLn.— May 21. Aged 73, Mr. 
Alderman Newcombe, of Stamford, for 
48 years one of the proprietors of the 
Stamford Mercury. 

Norroix.—-May 12. At Starston 
Rectory, aged 27, Captain E. C. Spencer, 
of the 88th regiment, younger son of the 
late Lieut.-General Spencer, of Bramley 
Grange, Yorkshire. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—March 31. At 
Stamford Baron, aged 83, Alice, widow 
of George Hepburn, esq. formerly a cap- 
tain in the East India Service, and sister 
of the late Spelman Swaine, esq. of Le- 
vington, in the Isle of Ely. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—May 3. At Hart- 
burn Vicarage, Susannah, second surviv- 
ing daughter of the Rev. John Hodgson. 
She was born at High Heworth, co. 
Durham, Nov. 24, 1817. 

Oxon.—May 26. Aged 33, Mr. Jacob 
Bobart, of Denton, near Wheatley. 

RurLanp.—4pril 24. Aged 70, Mi- 
chael Pierrepoint, esq. of Ryhall, late 
Lieut.-Col. Commandant of the Rutland 
Militia. He has left 500/. to the Minis- 
ter and Churchwardens of Rybhall, to 
be distributed yearly in coals, between 
Christmas and Lady-day; 500/. to the 
Stamford and Rutland Infirmary ; and the 
next Michaelmas half-year’s rent to all 
his tenantry, besides a reduction of 20 

er cent. since last Lady-day ; and liberal 
egacies and rewards to allhis servants. He 
is succeeded in his estates by his nephew 
- of the late Admiral Pierrepont), 

enry Bennett Pierrepont, of Leywell 
near Brixton, Devonshire. 

SHropsuire.—June 9. Aged 83, the 
widow of the Rev. Reginald Heber, of 
Hodnet Hall, Shropshire, and mother of 
the late Bishop of Calcutta. 

Somerset.—A4pril 10, At Bishop’s 
Hull, Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Jenkins, 
esq., mother of the lady of J. M. Bence, 
esq. of Henbury. 

StTaFrorD.—May 9. At West Brom- 
wich, Anne, wife of the Rev. James 
Spry, A.M., brother to Dr. Spry of 
Bath. 

Warwick.—Feb. 25. At Leamington, 
Samuel Stephens, esq. of Tregenna Cas- 
tle, Cornwall, and Baker-street, London. 
He was the second son of Samuel Ste- 
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phens, esq. of St. Ives, M.P. for that 
borough in 1751-4; was himself returned 
to Parliament for St. Ives in 1806 and 
1807, and sat until 1812. He married 
the dau. of Capt. Wallis the circumna- 
vigator. 

WokcrsTERSHIRE.—May 26. At Eve- 
sham, in his 62d year, John Thorp, esq. 
formerly of London. 

York.—April 6. At York, Major 
H. Ellis, late 93d highlanders. 

May 25. At Beverley, in her 83d 
year, Mary, wife of Wm. Harling, esq., 
after a union of fifty-seven years and 
seven months. 

Wates.—<April 26. At Wyesam, 
near Monmouth, aged 77, George Han- 
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bury Williams, esq. a retired Captain and 
brevet Major in the Army. ‘ 
April 29. At ‘Troedyraur, co. Cardi- 
gan, aged 66, Frances, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Bowen, M.A. 
ScorLanp.—A4pril 3. At Edinburgh, 
aged nearly 80, Lord Craigie, one of the 
senators of the College of Justice. 
IRELAND.—March 21. At Dublin, 
aged 26, Lieut. R. Coghlan, 83d regt. 
son of Lieut.-Gen. Coghlan. He shot 
himself through the head with a pistol; 
verdict, “ Temporary Insanity.” 
JeRsey.— April 21. At I aged 
24, Phillis, wife of Lieut. Wm, Mansell, 
R.N. only dau. of Joseph Horsford, esq. 
of Weymouth. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, May 21 to June 24, 1834. 


Christened. 

















Buried. 2and 5 196[50 and 60 160 
Males 1383 2781 Males 1030 loos3 EL,° and 10 118} 60 and 70 191 
Females 1308 f Females 1023 § 2 10 and 20 78] 70 and 80 151 
& ) 20 and 30 139] 80 and 90 65 
Whereof have died stillborn and under 9 f 30 and 40 172| 90 and 100 6 
CWO FEATS Od... .crccsccescrcocscoccscecevees 584 40 and 50 193 

AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated to June 25, 

Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 

e258 @hsS £74: 2154 &€84 46.64 

47 6 | 28 5 |2111 | 33 1]34 9 |37 3 

PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. June 23, 

Kent Bags........++++ 4!. 10s. to Zl. 7s. | Farnham (seconds) 04 Os. to OL Os. 
Sussex... ..............-02. Os. to O/. Os. | Kent Pockets...... 6l. Os. to 61. 10s. 
BOE. oi rinssnossskines Ol. Os. to Ol Os. | Sussex..... .....0.0 51. 10s. to 8l. Os. 
Farnham (fine) ... ...62 10s. to 127, 12s. | Essex............c000e 51. 10s. to 9l. 18s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, June 24, 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. 10s, to 4/. 4s,—Straw, 1/. 12s.to 17. 16s.— Clover, 4J. 10s. to 57. 108. 


SMITHFIELD, June 23. 





To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


| eee. “ee a a Se eUeeeeeremeart 3s. 10d. to 5s. Od. 
PEE usa tieasmoamtcs 2s. Od. to 3s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, June 23: 

FRR namin-sosenuas Gia, OF S| 2,087 Calves 250 
AINE sock dnsicassaneces 3s. 4d. to 3s. Gd. Sheep & Lambs 26,270 Pigs 300 


COAL MARKET, June 23, 


Walls Ends, from 18s. 6d. to 19s. 9d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 16s. Od. to 18s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.— Town Tallow, 44s. Od. Yellow Russia, 44s. Od, 


SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. 


Mottled, 
CANDLES, 7s. per doz. 


70s. Curd, 72s. 
Moulds, 8s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


255. 








India, 98. 
Works, 594. 
— Hope, 6}. 
414.——Independent Gas, 46 








West Middlesex, 80. 








Birmingham Canal, 233.——Ellesmere and Chester, 85——Grand Junction, 
Kennet and Avon, 254.——Leeds and Liverpool, 510. 
Rochdale, 120.——London Dock Stock, 55.——St. Katharine’s, 66. 





Regent’s, 17. 
West 





Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 200. Grand Junction Water 





Globe Insurance, 152. Guardian, 33. 


Chartered Gas Light, 524.——Imperial Gas, 50.—Pheenix Gas, 


.— United General, 46.——Canada, Land Com- 
pany, 503.———Reversionary Interest, 130. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From May 26, to June 25, 1834, both inclusive. 

















































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 

x f a4, e . |A4 og <4 | 5 | 
Sas le (8s gE salge cd issi g | 
m5 |e E 3 it4 = Weather. -|| 25 S E 2 oe = | Weather. 
ae os = aa] | Ral A i= a) 
May} °| ° | ° lin. pts.) n| °?1 °| ° lin pts. | 

26 | 53 | 62 | 45 |30, 30 /fair 11 | 59 | 60 | 48 ||29, 68 cldy. rain 
27 | 58 | 67/ 49) , 22 /fine 12 | 58 | 65| 54 | , 72 fair, do. 
28 | 57 | 63 | 49| , 18 do. 13 | 62 | 65 | 59|| , 76 cloudy, do. 
29 | 48 | 65 | 55| ,10 |do. 14 | 6] | 70 | 58 || , 87 do. do. thdr. 
30 | 57 | 65 | 54) , 10 /fair, cloudy || 15 | 66 | 71 | 59 || , 85 do. 

31 | 58 | 65| 54) , 20 |do. do. 16 | 61 | 67 | 56) , 61 do. 
J.1.| 64 | 75 | 56] , 28 |fine 17 | 59 | 60 | 55 |) , 74 do. rain 

2| 71 | 77 | 63 | , 18 |\do. 18 | 65 | 67 | 63 || , 99 do. 

3} 68 | 76 | 57 | , 00 jcldy. show. |} 19 | 68 | 75 | 57 ||30, 05 do. fair 

4| 65 | 68 | 57 |29, 80 |do. do. 20 | 65 | 77 | 67 | +, 06 do. 

5| 61 | 63| 50| , 70 Ido. 21 | 78 | 82 | 67 ||29, 84 fair, rain 

6 | 58 | 65 | 54 |30, 04 |ido. 22 | 67 | 74 | 58 , 90 cloudy 

7| 58 | 65| 53] , 06 |ido. fair 23 | 63 | 74 | 58 |\30, 20 |fair 

8 | 61 | 71 | 58 |29, 81 |\do. do. 24 | 66 | 70| 60 | , 26 do. 

9| 66 | 75 | 57! , 70 |\do, do. 25 | 62 | 72| 65 | , 30 do. cloudy 
10 | 64 ' 67) 54! , 60 iido. rain | | 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From May 28, to June 26, 1834, both inclusive. 
FS a |s 

si¥ ie i.i¢ |€ jg] Sle F > 
818/83) 8a i& IRF S s| se} S&S ex 
S\a | los Og PE) es Og|HeiS3| 8 [3 8lex. Bills, 
Slaw las | nS |S Pie a™ Ze\Seles aa PHA; £1000. 
me) ae | a Ree!) oe ans? s iB 
CS ine) <q 7 o 
S| A | o in a + A 
28/216 91% 2 \——| 98311003 {1003 —! 49 50 pm. 
2912163191 (924 2 100£ §| 993] 173/——| 28pm. |——! 50 51 pm. 
30/2164 914 |924 §| 983! 9923/1008 4! 994) 174 ——|3028 pm.|103§) 49 51 pm. 
31/216 914 4924 4] 983 9941003 | 993) 174\——/2830 pm.|—| 50 51 pm. 
212164913 (924 4 9941004 4 1742674) 28pm. |——| 50 51 pm. 
32164914 41924 | 99 | 9941005 g—| 174 2673/30 28 pm./1033| 50 51 pm. 
42164914 $192% 4] 983] 993|1003 4) 993] 1742683) 30pm. |—| 50 51 pm. 
52164914 3 99 | 984|100§99) 993| 174/268 [3028 pm.|—| 50 51 pm. 
62164913 4 983) 99 ie 28 30pm. 51 52 pm. 
7216 \91g 4 98 174|——|30 28 pm|—| 51 52 pm. 
912163914 1 —}| 98 993| 174|\——| 28pm. |—__ 51 52 pm. 
10217 \91g 2 98%) 98; 173,——|30 28 pm.|——. 51 52 pm 
11|217 91g 4—————| 98 993| 1742830 pm.| —| 51 52 pm 
122163914 4———| 983) 98 993| 174|28 30 pm.|.—_|_ 53 pm 
132164)914 4-——| 983) 98 994] 174;——}2830 pm. — 53 54 pm 
14,914 | 983| 983 174, ——|28 26 pm.| — 53 52 pm 
16217 914 4 98 174,——26 28 pm..——|_ 52 53 pm 
17——91y _4———| 983) 983 |_| 174/28 26 pm.| | 52 53 pm. 
18——|914 1 983| 98 993) 174— | 52 53 pm 
19,2163/914 3 983) 983———| 994| 17426 28 pm.| 52 53 pm 
20/2164914 1 98%) 983 174 — 27 25 pm. 51 52 pm 
ree el SE ea 8 ee 

— i-—— —— pm.|—— pm. 
24)——l9lg 4 98: 17 24,20 pm.|——| 49 48 pm. 
252164/914 1 |———| 98) 98; 994) 17 | 48 49 pm. 
2621541914902 | 983 984 994) 17 21 23pm.|——| 48 50 pm. 


























Old South Sea Annuities, May, 27, 894.—June 16, 89§. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricnarpson, Goop.uck, and ARNULL. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 








